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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STAND- 
ARDS AND TESTING 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1992 

House of Repmsentatives, 
SuBCOMMirrEE ON Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
CJommittee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m.. Room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale Kildee, Chairman, pre- 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Miller, Williams, Mar- 
tinez, Hayes, Sawyer, Owens, Lowey, Reed, Roemer, Pastor, Good- 
ling, Petri, Roukema, Gunderson, and Molmari. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Jeff McFarland, leg- 
islative counsel; Damian Thorman, legislative associate; Jack Jen- 
nings, general counsel (education); Andrew Hartman, minority edu- 
cation coordinator; and Lynn Selmser, minority professional stall 

Chairman Kildee. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education convenes today for the first of sewral 
hearings on the recommendations of the National Council on YMm- 
cation Standards and Testing. 

Before I proceed, I would like to call to the attention of those 
who are assembled here today that one of my mentors and the 
former Chairman of the full committee— a person who I can truly 
say, as God as my witness, that I'm a better person because ol 
him— is present here this morning, the honorable Gus Hawkins 

from California. -i „i.„u 

As members of the committee are aware, the Council was estab- 
lished by legislation originating in this committee to aavise the 
Congress, the Secretary of Education, and the National Goals 
Panel, on the desirability and feasibUity of national education 
standards and national assessments. The Council released its 
report January 24th, and copies have been distributed to all mem- 

The report recommends the establishment of national education 
standards, a national system of assessments, and the establishment 
of a reconfigured national education goals panel and a national 
education standards and assessment council, to coordinate the de- 
velopment of both the standards and assessments. 

(1) 
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The topics addressed in this report and the recommendations it 
makes must be considered carefully and deliberately. Our goal 
must be to determine the most effective way to improve our educa- 
tion system and to ensure the academic success of all children. 

Testifying on behalf of the Council this morning are Dr. Mar- 
shall Mike'' Smith, Dean of the College of Education at Stanford 
University— and Mike and I got to know each other very well 
during those meetings— and Dr. Lauren B. Resnick, Director of the 
Learning Research and Development Center, the University of 
Pittsburgh. Lauren and I also got to know each other and shared 
many good ideas during that time. Mike and Lauren are both 
active members of the Council. 

They are joined by Dr. Linda Darling-Hammond, Co-Director, 
National Center for Restructuring Education, Schools and Teach- 
ing, Columbia University, and Dr. Walter M. Haney, Senior Re- 
search Associate, Center for the Study of Testing, Evaluation, and 
Educational Policy, Boston College. 

Before we begin, I would like to recognize my good friend, a good 
educator, the ranking Republican on both this subcommittee and 
the full committee, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GrOODUNG. Who as of midnight last night was voted back a 
district which I had lost just a few days before. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Kildee. I think you're doing better than I am right 
now. 

Mr. GooDUNG. All I want to say is that the only person I like 
better than our "Chairman Gus" is Elsie. I, too, welcome you here. 

I hope some of our other colleagues get here because this is the 
church talking to the choir, or the choir talking to the church, 
something of that nature. Fm glad we got one to join us, and hope- 
fully some others will come, although maybe the White House 
would like It to be the way it is, because they couldn't imagine that 
we couldnt push it through here as rapidly as it was pushed 
through the Senate. I said, well, they had no idea what it was they 
were voting on, but I'll guarantee you, by the time we get to it, the 
House Members will know and it may be more difficult. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, would like to wel- 
come Chairman Hawkins to this hearing this morning and salute 
both you, Mr. Chairman, as well as the ranking member, for the 
quick start here to have hearings on such an important topic. I 
look forward to the testimony from our distinguish^ panelists this 
morning. 

I would also like to say that 2 weeks ago, Mr. Chairman, I testi- 
fied before the Joint Economic Committee and talked about educa- 
tion as a component of a ''Marshall Plan" to rebuild and restruc- 
ture America. Education is such an important pillar of this Mar- 
shall Plan to rebuild. I am hopeful to hear some innovative, cre- 
ative, new approaches to education this morning for our country. 
We need to tie new Federal moneys to innovation and genius in 
this system, and I look forward to hearing some of those ideas this 
morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. GooDLiNG. I would like to say that I watched you as you 
were testifying, and I particularly liked your line when they said 
something about the money, and you said "well, you ve been here a 
lot longer than I have; it's up to you to find that money. 

Mr. ROEMER. Thank you. Every now and then I do come up with 

a good line. ... 
Chairman Kildee. Mike, you may begin your testimony this 

morning. 

STATEMENTS OF MARSHALL S. SMITH, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDU- 
CATION STANFORD UNIVERSITY, AND MEMBER, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STANDARDS AND TESTING; DR. 
LAUREN B RESNICK, DIRECTOR, LEARNING RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, AND 
MEMBER, NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STANDARDS 
AND TESTING; DR. LINDA DARLING-HAMMOND, CO-DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESTRUCTURING EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; AND DR. 
WALTER M. HANEY, SENIOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, CENTER 
FOR THE STUDY OF TESTING, EVALUATION, AND EDUCATION- 
AL POLICY, BOSTON COLLEGE 

Mr Smith. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Goodling, Congressman 
Roemer I am honored to be here today to discuss with you the 
very important issues of national standards, national testing, and 
the quality of education in the United States for all of our stu- 

^Tam going to suppress the urge to have a pun about a "Marshall 
Plan." I am speaking here as a member of the National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing, and as the chair of the lask 
Force on Standards of the Council. ^ .„ , j i j 

I will speak about three aspects of the Council s work, and would 
be happy to answer questions about other aspects. „ ^, r< 

The three aspects are the overall recommendations of the U>un- 
cil, the specific recommendations about the desirability and teasi- 
bility of national standards. This includes ways in which issues of 
equal education opportunity are addressed in the report. 1 m going 
to leave it to Dr. Resnick to focus on the issues of assessment 

The third issue that I will discuss is the nature of a mechanism 
for helping to implement the recommendations of the Council. 

The Council was a diverse body. There were 32 members. The 
members included a broad spectrum of the education world, includ- 
ing a "Teacher of the Year," two superintendents, two principals, 
as well as representatives of State and the Federal Government 
from both parties. The Council met seven times, heard over dO 
presentations, solicited and received comments from a large 
number of organizations, and considered reports generated by eight 
task forces, each chaired by a member of the Council. 

Decisions were hard to come by in the Council, I think ^yould be 
a fair thing to say. The Council was vigorous in its analysis ot the 
charge given to it by the Congress. There were many disagree- 
mente along the way, and a number of compromises are reflected 
in the report. The issues set out in the legislation concerning desir- 
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ability and feasibility of national education standards and testing 
were debated and redebated during the life of the Council. 

Yet, even though there were initial disagreements, the Council 
concluded that, under the right conditions, voluntary national 
standards are desirable and feasible; and second, that a single 
system, not a single test, of voluntary national examinations based 
on the national standards is desirable and feasible. 

Finally, the Council recommended that a national coordinating 
structure be put in place to advance standard setting and assess- 
m^t development as part of a comprehensive educational reform. 

The&e may appear on the surface to be innocuous recommenda- 
tions. They don t ask for big money to go into education; they don't 
suggest ways of changing specific activities in a classroom. But 
they are not innocuous recommendations. If implemented, they 
will represent a major departure in the United States' way of doing 
business in education. For the first time, this Nation will develop a 
set of education standards and performance expectations for all of 
its children. In a dramatic and important way, we would be explic- 
itly recognizing that the quality and equality of our country's 
system of education for all students is a national as well as a State 
and local responsibility, and we would be taking a significant step 
toward improving that education. 

Now, how did we conclude that voluntary national standards are 
desirable and feasible? We had to go through a number of steps. 
The first step was to define what national standards are— and I'll 
read you the definitions that we ended up with. A second step was 
to consider under what conditions national standards might be de- 
sirable and feasible, and then the third step was to answer the 
three questions that the Congress posed to us: about whether or not 
national standards would influence achievement and teaching in 
the classroom; about the influence of national standards on educa- 
tional equity; and about the role of national standards, national 
standards, in as diverse a Nation as we presently have. That's what 
1 will cover in the next 2 or 3 minutes. 

What are education standards and under what conditions are 
they desirable and feasible? The Council recommends standards for 
students and standards for schools and school systems. Standards 
for students are more common, more understood, I believe. They 
have two parts: 

Content standards for students describe the knowledge, skills and 
common understandings that students are expected to learn and, 
thus, that schools are expected to teach. 

Student performance standards, the second set of standards for 
students, define levels of competence in the challenging subject 
matter set out in the content standards. 

Now, we can specify the content standards, and we can set our- 
selves expectations about performance standards. But it all doesn't 
mean anything unless we begin to think about what it takes to de- 
liver the education, to deliver the teaching, to provide the opportu- 
nity to learn to students so that they can accomplish, so they can 
learn those content standards, at very high levels specified by the 
performance standards. 

So, to ensure that students do not bear the sole burden of attain- 
ing the standards, and to encourage assurances that all students 
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will have the opportunity to learn the content standards to a high 
level of performance, the Council recommends two forms ot stand- 
ards for the education system. . ^ . i. ..u o.. 4. ft.- 
School delivery standards would be established by the btates tor 
the purpose of assessing whether a school delivers to all students 
the opportunity to learn the content standards. -j • 
System delivery standards would be established to provide evi- 
dence about the success of schools, local school syst>ims. States and 
the Nation, in bringing all students to high performance ^ndards. 

These are very important steps that the Council took. This is an 
example of a set of issues that were debated and redebated over 
time over a 6 month's period of time. They're terribly important 
and they really go to the heart of thinking about major educational 
reform in the United States. , , j ^ c 

Now in its discussions, the Council established a set of necessary 
conditions for finding that national educational standards are de- 
sirable and feasible. There are five such conditions: 

First, the standards should generate high expectations, not ex- 
pectations of minimal competency. Second, they should provide 
focus and direction, not a national curriculum. Third they should 
be national, not Federal. They should not be controlled by the fed- 
eral Government. They should be controlled by nationally repre- 
sented bodies. Fourth, they should be voluntary, not mandatory. 
And fifth, they should be dynamic, not static. They should change 
as our knowledge and understandings change over time. 

These definitions and conditions set the stage for the Council s 
consideration of the three questions I posed earlier. 1 he key ques- 
tions about desirability posed by the Congress in legislation creat- 
ing the Council. , , -i- • 

The first question was, will national standards have a positive in- 
fluence on student achievement and the quality of teachers and 
schools? This is not a simple question, either. None of these ques- 
tions were simple. , . J J ,„i,;„u 
If there were voluntary, challenging national standards which 
had been developed through a broad national consensus process, 
the Council found that one of the primary conditions for improving 
the Nation's performance would have been met; that is, the IMation 
would have changed its expectations from minimal standards to 
higher standards. But even if that step were taken, the hard work 

will only have begun. , 

Standards alone cannot change student achievement, school qual- 
ity or teacher performance. Student achievement and teacher per- 
formance will not be greatly influenced by content and perform- 
ance and delivery standards unless the standards are part ot a co- 
herent and systemic approach to improving instruction in the 
schools. This approach would have a number of comixjnents: 

First, it would have challenging national standards which could 
set expectations for ail schools and grades in key content areas. 
Second, it would have a voluntary national examination system 
based on the content standards that could reinforce and assess at- 
tainment of the standards. Third, the challenging content and per- 
formance standards could form the basis for systemic reform ot 
State and local policies regarding the adoption of instructional ma- 
terials and teacher professional development and licensing. l<ourth. 
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the school system delivery standards would establish fundamental 
criteria by which to assess the quality and capacity of all of our 
schools to deliver to all of our children the opportunity to learn at 
ahigh level of performance the material in the content standards. 
There would be no excuse for settling for a less rigorous curricu- 
lum for some children. These arguments were persuasive to the 
Council. 

The second question, will national standards improve or harm 
educational equity for students? The Council was unanimous in its 
view that a major part of the justification for national standards 
must rest on their promise for improving the quality of the educa- 
tional experiences for the most needy in our society. 

This was also a complex issue, discussed in great detail through- 
out the life of the Council. 

Three arguments stand out: first, common challenging national 
standards and assessments for all can be a powerful catalyst for 
implementing the systemic change necessary to bring all students 
to high performance levels. These standards would apply to all chil- 
dren. In my community, they would apply to East Palo Alto as well 
as Palo Alto. Other communities have other examples of the same 
sort. Right now we do not have common standards applying at Palo 
Alto and to East Palo Alto. The standards in Palo Alto are far 
higher, reflecting a far more advantaged population. 

Second, school delivery standards would, for the first time, estab- 
lish fundamental criteria for assessing whether schools can provide 
to all children the opportunity to learn the challenging content 
standards to a high level of performance. 

Third, the proposed examination system could be used as a mech- 
anism for helping to ensure equal opportunity to learn for all chil- 
dren. The Council was clear in its recommendations that the exam- 
ination system proposed by the Council could only be used for the 
purpose of helping make decisions about students and schools if the 
exaininations met the standards of high reliability and validity. 
' J ^^^^^^^y standard is critical. The proposed examinations are 
intended to assess student performance on the content standards. 
For such an examination to be valid, the student must have had 
the opportunity to learn the material on the examination. This, in 
turn, implies that the school has the capacity to deliver to all stu- 
1 ^® opportunity to learn the material to a high performance 
level. Otherwise, the examination would not be valid and could not 
be legitimately used for decision-making purposes. 

During the discussions of equal opportunity in the Council, I 
often recalled the reaHife experience of the primarily low income, 
Mexican-American students depicted in the movie ''Stand and De- 
u -^'V^^^^^ students were exposed, many for the first time in 
their lives, to a common and, indeed, national set of very challeng- 
ing content and performance standards. Their level of academic 
performance was then assessed by the national advanced place- 
ment examinations in calculus. 

The students performed extraordinarily well. They responded to 
the clear challenge of the content usually reserved for students 
from much more advantaged backgrounds. But they were also well 
prepared by a master teacher, with deep knowledge of the content 
and great pedagogical skill. All of these ingredients are necessary 
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for our students, rich or poor, to succeed in raising their achieve- 
ment performance— clear content standards, clear performance 
standards, and a school and system and teacher prepared to give 
them the opportunity to learn. , ^ ^ j -^u ..u 

The third question posed by the Ck)ngress had to do with the 
issue of whether national standards are appropriate for a Nation 
with very diverse populations, where the curriculum is traditional- 
ly controlled at the State and local level. 

To a substantial degree, these issues are met by the two condi- 
tions already stated. First, the standards are voluntary, and in 
being voluntary, local and State school systems can either choose 
and select them or not select them. Second, they serve only as a 
common core around which States, localities and schools mamtam 
their flexibility and responsibility of tailoring their specific curricu- 
la to meet the particular needs of their students. 

A second concern raised by these issues is the effect of the wide 
variations that exist in State and local fiscal and human resources. 
This is an important concern, for the variation in resources may 
well contribute to variation in performance and delivery standards 
among and within States. ^ , u u 

The simple fact, however, is that variations in resources should 
not be used to justify and excuse wide variation in the quality of 
content presented or the levels of student performance, as now 
occurs Well defined and challenging national standards could 
serve both to point out problems and to establish clear targets tor 
all States and localities. , . . i. ^.u ^ 

Based on these considerations, the Council concluded that the de- 
velopment of national education standards would be desirable. It 
properly designed and embedded within a larger system of educa- 
tion reform, the standards could lead to higher quality teaching 
and learning, a more equitable educational environment, and 
would enhance the sense of a common ifientity and community m 
the Nation. , , , , . , , 

The final question I want to address is should there be a national 
coordinating structure to advance standard setting and assessment 
development. . . ^ ^ . . , 

The Council recommended that a coordinating structure at the 
national level be created to help organize the development and im- 
plementation of voluntary national standards and a system ot as- 
sessments Such a structure would serve three critical purposes: 

First, it would help maintain the momentum developed by na- 
tional public interest and through the work of the Council and 
many professional groups, such as the NCTM. 

Second, it would help ensure that mass confusion at the national 
and Federal level is not created as different groups and agencies 
respond to the national interest in education standards and assess- 
ment. We need a coordinating body just in order to keep track ot 
what's going on and to impose some quality control. 

Third, it would help to ensure that there is public involvement 
and accountability as the process of standard setting and examina- 
tion development proceeds. . , ^ , ^ 4- 
Conceived to be both independent of the Federal Government 
and accountable to the public, such a structure could serve to help 
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mobilize the entire country and move toward challenging standards 
and a high quality education experience for all children. 

Let me close by quoting a brief statement from the Council 
report, a statement that occurs in its concluding section on ensur- 
ing equity in education: 

"Providing genuine opportunity for all students to achieve high 
standards is a moral imperative. The standards that the Council 
propo^ would apply to the entire education system. All students 
must have the opportunity to achieve them and to be assessed 
tairly on their attainment. To bring this about, equitable educa- 
tional opportunities must be provided. 

"The Council recognizes the concerns of those who are fearful of 
the unintended consequences of its proposals. Yet, high standards 
and knowledge gained from appropriate assessments could serve as 
rallying points to secure the school and community efforts to reach 
them. High-quality standards and assessments should mobilize edu- 
cators and the public to reform schools, engage families and com- 
munities, create incentives for high performance, and provide gen- 
uine opportunity for all students." 

This concludes my testimony. I would be happy to respond to 
questions. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Marshall S. Smith follows:] 
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Chairman Kildee, Congressman Goodling, other Members of Congress: 

I am honored to be here today to discuss with you the vciy important issues of 
national standards^ national testing, and the quality of education in the United States for all 
of our students. 

In the legislation creating the National Council on Education Standards and Tes*ing, 
Congress asked the CouncU to consider the •desirability* and the "feasibility- of national ' 
standards and tests. In addition, the legislation requested the Council to make 
recommendations about "long-term policies, structures, and mechanisms for setting voluntary 
education standards and an appropriate system of tests/ 

I was a member of the National Council on Education Standards and Testing and the 
Chair of t'le Council^s Task Force on Standards. I will speak about three aspects of the 
Council's work and would be happy to answer questions about other aspects. The three 
aspects are: 

1 . The overall recommendations of the Council. 

2. The specific recommendations about the desirability and feasibility of national 
standards. This includes ways in which issues of equal educational opportunity are 
addressed in the report. 

3. The nature of a "mechanism" for helping to implement the recommendations of the 
Council. 

Council Recommendations: 

There were 32 members of the Council. The members included a broad spectrum of 
the education world including a teacher of the year, two superintendents, and two principals 
as well as representatives of state and the ."ederal governments from both parties. The 
CouncU met seven times» heard over thirty presentations, solicited and received comments 
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from a large variety of organizations, and considered reports generated by eight task forces, 
each chaired by a member of the Council. 

Tha Council was unanimous in its recommendations. All members of the Council 
concur with the report, Paiting Standards for Amgncan Education. Unanimity was not 
arrived at easily -- there were many diwgreements along the way and a number of 
compromises are reflected in the report. The issues set out in the legislation concerning the 
feasibility and desirability of national education standards and testing were debated and re- 
debated during the life of the Council. 

Yet even though there were initial disagreements, all members of the Council 
concluded that, under the right conditions: 

1 . voluntary national standards are desirable and feasible and; 

2. a system (not a single test) of voluntary national examinations based on the 
national standards Is desirable and feasible. 

Finally, the Council recommended that a national "coordinating structure be put in 
place to advance standard-setting and assessment development .,. as part of a comprehensive 
educational reform." 

These may appear to some to be innocuous recommendations. They are not. If 
implemented they will represent a major departure in the United State's way of doing 
business in cduci>tion. For the first time, this nation would develop a set of education 
standards and performance expectations for all of our children. In a dramatic and important 
way, we would b; explicitly recognizing that the quality and equality of our country's system 
of education for ail students is a national as well as a state and local responsibility, and we 
would be taking a significant step toward improving that education. 

rhallanpine. Voluntary. National Education Standards: 

What arc education standards and under what conditions are ihcy desirable and 
feasible? The Council recommends standards for students and standards for schools and 
school systems. Standards for students have two parts: 

1. Content Standards describe the knowledge, skills and common understandings that 
students are expected to leam and, thus, that schools are expected to teach. In some 
states, content standards are termed "curriculum frameworks" because they provide 
the broad focus and direction around which local curriculum is developed. 

2. Student Performance Standards define levels of competence in the challenging 
Subject matter set out in the content standards. 
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To ensure that students do not bear the sole burden of attaining the standards ajod to 
encourage assui3Jices that all students will have the opportunity to learn the content standards 
to a high level of performance, the Council recommends two forms of standards for the 
education system. 



3. 



School DeUvcry Standards would be cstabUshcd by the states for the purpose of 
a^s^ Whether a M f l r li Vfr^ to ni l ^nidcnts the omx>n.nUv tn l^mVn. 



4. System Delivery SUndards would be esublishcd to provide evidence about the 

success of schools, local school systems, sutes and the nation in bringing all students 
to high performance standards. 

n.Hnn.?"i'' discussioHs the CouncU estabHshcd a st of necessary conditions for finding that 
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Hi^ ExpecUtions - not expecutions of minimal competency. The content 
performance, and deUvery standards should represent chaUenging levels for aU 
students and schools to attain. 

Focus and Direction - not a national curriculum. The content standards should 
provide a common core of knowledge, skills and understandings - a core which 
would be augmented and enhanced by sute and local flexibility. 

National - not federal. The standards should be arrived at through a broad national 
fn?oK.''^H^. and/or mandated by the federal government. The efSoTd 
Te anJS^^^^^^ "^"^'^ ^"'^^^'"^^ 

Voluntary - not mandatory. States and local agencies would not have to adopt the 
national standards. The Council expected there would be widespread adoption the 
standards were of the highest quality. ^ 

?Z''^!^r "u""^ ^^^^ ^ ^ d^^^loP q"^ity standards from 

the outset, the process must be on-going, entailing continuous improvement over Ume. 

v.. defmitions and conditions set the stage for the Council's consideration of three 

key questions about desirability posed by the Congress in the legislation creating the Coundl. 

Sn't^i'i''"^' '^ ' ha vr a po sitive inflnrn r. on .n idrn f n r-hirvrjaeoLaMibe 
Quality of teachers qntl fichwlii^ 
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The Council found that at the present time our nation's de facto content, performance 
and delivery standards are mediocre at best. Moreover, it is difficult to imagine improving 
our level of student achievement or the quality of our schools by very much if we continue to 
support and implement our current minimal standards curricula. 

If there were voluntary, challenging national standards which had been developed 
through a broad national consensus process, one of the primary conditions for improving the 
nation's performance would have been met: the nation would have changed its expectations . 
But, the hard work will have only begun. 

Standards alone cannot change student achievement, school quality, or teacher 
performance. Student achievement and teacher performance will not be greatly influenced by 
content and performance and delivery standards unless the standards are part of a coherent 
and systemic approach to improving instruction in the schools. This- approach would have a 
number of components: 

• Challenging national stand rds could set expectations for all schools and grades 
In key content areas, signalling the type of substantive changes we need system- 
wide In our schools and classrooms. 

• A voluntary national examination system based on the content standards could 
reinforce and assesses attainment of the standards. 

• The challenging content and performance standards could form the basis for 
systemic reform of state and local policies regarding the adoption of instructional 
materiab and teacher professional development and licenshig. We would then 
have several intercoimected policy efforts directed toward Improved teaching and 
learning around ambitious, not minimal, academic goals. 

• The school and system delivery standards would establish fundamental criteria by 
which to assess the quality and capacity of our schools to deliver to all children 
the opportunity to learn to a high level of performance the material in the 
content standards. There would be no excuse for settling for a less rigorous 
curriculum for some children. 

These arguments were persuasive to the Council. We would not expect immediate 
improvement in student achievement and school quality. Indeed, as these points indicate the 
path will be very demanding. But. we believe it begins with a challenging, coherent, and 
common vision of what our goals and standards are ~ we need to know where we want to go 
befort: we can set out on the path. 

Will National Standards improve or harm Educational Equity for Students? 

The Council was unanimous in its view that a major part of the justification for 
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national standards must rest on their promise for improving the quality of the educational 
experiences for the most needy in our society. 

The Council addressed this issue throughout the report- not just in its consideration of 
national standards. Three arguments stand out: 

• Common, cbaUengin^ national standards and assessments for all can be a 
powerftil catalyst for implementing the systemic change necessary to bring all 
students to high performance levels. By emphasizing their applicability to all • 
students, national standards and assessments could help assure that adequate resources 
are available and appropriately targeted to helping all students attain the standards. 

• Schcol Delivery standards would, for the first thne, establish fundamental criteria 
for assessing whether a schools can prv^vide to all children the opportunity to 
learn the challenging content standards to a high level of perfonnance. These 
criteria would not be geared to minimal de facto expecuiions and standards - they 
would be developed in the context of challenging content and perfonnance standards 
for all children. 

• The proposed examination system can be used as a mechanism for helping to 
Inspire equal opportunity to learn for all children. The Council was clear in its 
recommendations that the examination system proposed by the Council could only be 
used for the purpose of helping to make decisions about students and schools if the 
cxamunations met the standards of high reliability and validity. The validity standard 
is critickl. The proposed examinations are intended to assess student performance on 
the content standards. For such an examination to be valid, the student must have 
had the opportunity to learn the material on the examination. This in turn implies that 
the school has the capacity to deliver to all students the opportunity to learn the 
material to a high performance level - otherwise the examination would not be valid 
and could not legitimately be u^'Td for decision making purposes. 

During the discussions of equal opportunity in the Council, I often recalled the real- 
liic experience of the primarily low income, Mexican American students depicted in the 
movie "Stand and Deliver". These students were exposed, many for the first time in their 
lives, to a common (indeed, national) set of very challenging content and performance 
standards. Their level of academic performance was then assessed by the nadonal Advanced 
Placement Examinations in calculus. The students performed extraordinarily well - they 
responded to the clear challenge of the content usually reserved for students from much more 
advantaged backgrounds. But they were also well prepared by a master teacher with deep 
knowledge of the content and great pedagogical skill. All of these ingredients arc necessary 
for our students, rich or poor, to succeed in raising their achievement performance - clear 
content standards, clear performance standards, and a school and system prepared to give to 
them the opportunity to learn. The delivery standards recommended by the Council would 
help to ensure that schools and school systems provide that opportunity. 
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Are National Standards appropriate for a T^ation with ve ry diverse i^opulations where 
the curriculum is traditionally contTQlled at the state and local level? 

To a substantial %1egre6 these issues are addressed by two conditions: first* that the 
standards are voluntary, and second, that they serve only as a common core around which 
states, localities and schools maintain the flexibility and responsibility of tailoring their 
specific curricula to meet the particular needs of their students. Moreover, the Council 
believed that a national consensus around common standards could enhance the sense of 
national identity and community we need as our Nation becomes increasingly diverse. 
National polls reflect overwhelming support among all groups for the concept of national 
education standards. 

A second concern raised by these issues is the effect of the wide variations that exist 
in state and local fiscal and human resources. This is an important concern, for the variation 
in state and local resources may well contribute to variation in performance and delivery 
standards among and within sutes. 

The simple fact, however, is that variations in resources should not be used to justify 
and excuse wide variation in the quality of content presented or the levels of student 
performance, as now occurs. Well defined siid challenging national standards (content, 
performance, and delivery) could serve both to point out problems ard to establish clear 
targets for all states and localities to strive for. 



Based on these considerations, the Council concluded that the development of 
National Education Standards would be desirable. If properly designed and embedded within 
a larger system of education reform the standards would lead to higher quality teaching and 
learning, a more equitable educational environment and would enhance (he sense of a 
common identity and community in the nation. 

The Council also considered the feasibility of establishing challenging, national 
standards. It concluded that there was considerable evidence that very high quality content 
standards could be developed. Indeed, the nation already has such standards in mathematics 
and a number of states are moving to develop content standards in other academic areas. 

The U. S. experience with student performance standards is less extensive but the 
work of the National Assessment Board and the College Board on the Advanced Placement 
Examinations gives the nation a good beginning. The design of appropriate school and 
system delivery standards in the context of common content standards is even newer ground 
for the U. S. though again the mathematics community through the NCTM guidelines for 
instruction is leading the way. 



Summary: 
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Overall, then, the CouncU concluded that national education standards were both 
desirable and feasible. 

Should there be a nationa] coordinating struc ture to advance standard a-aattiiiy and assessment 
development? 

The Council recommended that a coordinating structure at the national level be 
created to help organize the development and implementation of voluntary national standards 
and a system of assessments. The Council believed that the implementation of national 
standards and assessments should not take place in isolation 'but should be part of 
comprehensive education reform. Indeed, the intellectual and political activities of setting 
high national standards and developing assessments are likely to pro\dde added momentum 
for higher expectations and educational renewal." 

Such a structure would serve three critical purposes. First, it will help maintain the 
momentum developed by national public inieiest and through the work of Council and many 
professional education groups such as the NCTM. Second, it will help insure that mass 
confusion at the national and federal level is not created as different groups and agencies 
respond to the national interest in education standards and assessment. Without such a 
structure to help coordinate response, we could see the generation of uncoordinated 
piecemeal procurements of standards and examinations in different areas based on different 
standards of quality. Third, it will help to insure that there is public involvement and 
accountability as the proceu of standard setting and examination development proceeds. 

Conceived to be both independent of the federal government and accountable to the 
public, such a structure could serve to help mobilize the entire country to move toward 
challenging standards and a high quality education experience for all children. 

Tttt Council rqwrt summarizes the position of the Council in its concluding section 
on "Ensuring Equity': 

Providing genuine opportunity for ail students to achieve high standards is a 
moral imperative. The Standards that the Council proposes would apply to the 
entire education system. All students must have the opportunity to achieve 
them and to be assessed fairly on their attainment. To bring this about, 
equitable educational <^}portunities must be provided. 

The Council recognizes the concerns of those who are fearful of the 
unintended consequences of its proposals. Yet high standards and knowledge 
grained from appropriate assessments could serve as rallying points to secure 
the school and community efforts to reach them. High-quality standards and 
assessments should mobilize educators and the public reform schools, engage 
families aiwl communities, create incentives for high performance, and provide 
genuine opportunity for all students." 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Resnick. 

Dr. Resnick. I am very pleased to be here. I come from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where I am Director of the Learning Re- 
search and Development Center. Like Mike, I was a member of the 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing and am a 
supporter of its recommendations. 

This morning I would like to say why I believe that those recom- 
mendations are ones that Congress should act on, especially when 
joined with the provisions of the Neighborhood Schools Improve- 
ment Act, H.R. 3320, and perhaps only when joined with provisions 
like those. 

I have three reasons. The first and central one has to do with 
equity. American children today do not have an equal chance to 
learn in school. There are dramatic differences in resources avail- 
able in rich and poor school districts, and these are growing. But 
the most profound inequities are often hidden; they persist even 
when children from different backgrounds attend the same schools. 
Even in such schools, expectations are not the same for eJl, and the 
opportunities for learning are not equivalent. Almost everjrwhere, 
we expect less of children from poor and minority families; we 
therefore ask less of them and, above all, we offer them less. 

The examples are legion. There are some in my written docu- 
ment that have to do with the difference in de facto curricula. The 
weak learners who are practicing computations that they're not ex- 
pected to understand, the good learners, so called, solving interest- 
ing problems, all of this in the first grade, in the same classroom, 
and carried forward a few years, what were initially small manage- 
able differences have become a self-fulfilling prophecy of inability 
to learn on the part of some. 

For poor and minority parents, these differences in expectation 
and, therefore, in the kind of instruction that children are offered, 
are nearly impossible to confront in today's system. It is not unusu- 
al to hear stories from such parents like the following, which is one 
that I heard recently: 

A child who was earning A's and B's in a predominantly minori- 
ty school moved to a more mixed school in sixth grade. There he 
was judged unable to read, he was given failing grades, and eventu- 
ally said to be in need of remediation — to the astonishment and 
anger of his parents. What is happening is our schools are operat- 
ing on a double standard. The people most aware of that are poor 
and minority families, parents especially, who have begun to get 
really involved in their children's education. What they recognize 
is that clear and public standards, the same ones for everyone, are 
the only way out of this situation. 

Last fall, the New Standards Project, of which I'm co-director 
with Mort Tucker of the National Center on Education and the 
Economy, ran a series of focus groups in a number of locations 
around the country. What we were seeking was information about 
the opinions of different groups of Americans, people from all 
social and economic groups, on the desirability of national educa- 
tion standards and assessments. The results showed support for na- 
tional standards from all groups, but the strongest and most out- 
spoken support came from low income and minority parents who 
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wanted their children to be judged by the same criteria as other 
children, and who saw in a program of standards and assessments 
to go with them a chance to improve the educational prospects for 
their children. 

So that is the primary reason that I think we need a national 
program of standards. 

Now, the second reason, also expressed in the Council's report, is 
that we need to increase the education system's capacity to deliver 
on these standards. We are talking about something really quite 
radically new. We're talking not about a small rise in our current 
plan for what children ought to learn but a redefinition toward 
what some of us call a thinking curriculum for everybody. 

Our schools aren't organized for that. The curriculum in place is 
not designed to bring students up to the kind of new standards that 
we need. Teachers and administrators themselves were educated in 
a different system. So we're all imprisoned in our past, and only a 
massive boot-strapping operation is going to take us where we now 
need to go and want to go. We're going to have to mobilize all re- 
sources and coherent programs aimed at meeting ambitious new 
goals. 

Bootstrapping ourselves into that kind of educational future will 
require operating on all fronts at once — standards, assessment, cur- 
riculum and teaching materials, professional development — ^that 
may be the absolute core — preschool education, and adequate 
health and social services for children in school. The Standards 
Council recognized that, as does H.R. 3320. 

Now, in addressing the desirability of assessments, the Council 
was clear about why a new system of assessments is desirable. It is 
not to monitor education achievement and measure it and show yet 
again that we're doing badly. We have a very fine system for doing 
that called the National Assessment of Educational Progress. What 
we need now is a tool to raise the achievement levels of children, 
all children, and to do that we need new forms of assessment of the 
following kinds: 

These new assessments need to exemplify targets of instruction, 
making it clear to everybody — students, teachers, parents — just 
what kinds of capabilities students should be learning. Those as- 
sessments need to be as rich and complex as the world for which 
students are preparing. They need to be linked to local decisions 
about curriculum so that they can legitimately organize teaching 
and learning. They need to engage the loyalty and understanding 
of teachers and educators throughout the system, and they must be 
reliable, fair and valid for their stated purposes. 

That strategy of using assessments as part of a bootstrapping op- 
eration, a lever for all the rest that needs to be done, can only 
work if teachers and educators are committed to assessments as 
educational targets. That means that a single national test cannot 
work. Imposed from far away, without the engagement of educa- 
tors, there is no way for these assessments to penetrate educational 
practice. 

That is why the Council was explicit in its call for a varied 
system of State and local assessments linked to national standards. 
Recent press coverage has misrepresented the Councirs proposal. It 
has cast it as a central curriculum versus local controls. The Coun- 
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cil didn't call for a national test. It was quite explicit in rejecting 
that idea. Such a test would not serve the ends the Council had in 
mind. It would lock inequities into place and it wouldn't increase 
the education system's capacity. 

So what we are looking for — here's my third point, and final 
one — is a high performance education system. A system of national 
standards, with locally developed assessments tied to them, is the 
key to that, key to the possibility for opening up real opportunity 
for all American children. That land of system can set achievement 
targets that aren't just higher, but different in kind, able to 
prcSuce the literate, thinking problem solvers we will need in the 
future. It can also provide tools for an important shift in the way 
schools are governed, a shift from rules and regulations set in some 
central office to local responsibility for meeting agreed-upon out- 
comes. 

What I would like to do in conclusion is lay out a set of princi- 
ples that could well guide the committee's thinking as it considers 
how to legislate for improved and equitable education throughout 
the Nation. These principles, taken together, comprise the ele- 
ments of a new social compact for education that will ensure all 
students a fair shot at reaching high standards of achievement. I 
will mention only some. The full set is in the written testimony. 

First of all, it is time to abolish the practice of expecting less 
from poor and minority children than from other?. Student per- 
formance standards and the assessment systems that go with them 
should be designed to help bring all groups of students to the same 
high standards of performance. 

Closely Unked to that is the idea that we can no longer afford to 
educate a few to think and train many to do. The education stand- 
ards set for the country for everyone should emphasize the ability 
to think and to use what they know outside a school setting. That 
means using complex, new forms of assessment. 

Standards of performance need to be the same throughout the 
Nation, though States and districts can and should use different as- 
sessments to measure that performance. We are one country, not 
many, and no children should be denied the right to a first-class 
education because they go to school in one State rather than an- 
other, or in one school district rather than another. But, at the 
same time, we are a country of enormous diversity, and one of our 
challenges, a meetable one, is to design an assessment system that 
can recognize and honor all of those differences. 

Standards need to hfi set through an open and public process that 
engages all sectors of society throughout the Nation. A really grass- 
roots movement is needed, and needs to be organized and ener- 
gized. Education standards are not the concern of educators alone. 
Parents especially, but also employers, child advocates and the 
public-at-large have a stake in what students learn, because this is 
the future of the country as well as the future of the individual 
students we're talking about. 

New standards need to be deliberately tied to curriculum and de- 
signed as targets for instruction, not as neutral measuring devices. 
Teachers ne^ to be actively involved in developing, grading and 
interpreting those assessments. Development and implementation 
of new assessments should be linked to professional development 
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and enriched curriculum so that all students have a fair opportuni- 
ty to learn what is assessed. 

Finally, the system needs to be designed so that it provides posi- 
tive incentives for student effort. Demonstrated competence must 
lead to real opportunity for further education and jobs with ad- 
vancement prospects. 

Now, that's a lot, and there are skeptics who say it can't be done. 
They note that the new forms of assessment that we're calling for 
are untested, that they haven't yet proven themselves able to meet 
technical criteria of reliability, fairness and validity. Much of that 
criticism seems to imply that it would be better to stick with the 
discriminatory and educationally destructive current testing tech- 
nology rather than invest in developing the new technical capacity 
we will need for the program I have outlined. 

The cautions are, of course, appropriate. There is a lot of work 
ahead, and we are going to have to be careful about inappropriate 
uses of assessment results, especially if they^re not accompanied by 
determined efforts to implement a full systemic reform progrson. 
But we can only build the new education system we need by get- 
ting started. We can't build it on paper. New forms of assessment 
and standard setting are a critical part of the process. There are 
risks to acting, but the risks of not acting are even greater. I urge 
that Congress move ahead with this program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lauren B. Resnick follows:] 
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1 am Lauren B. Resnick. Director of the Learning Research and Development Center at 
the University of Pittsburgh. I appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today. I served as 
a member of the National Council on Education Standards and Testing and signed its 
recommendations document, This morning I would like to say why I favor the Council's 
recommendations and urge the Congress to move forward In adopting them. 

I believe that the Council recommendations on education standards and assessments, 
joined with the provisions of the Neighborhood Schools Improvement Act (HR3'320), provide a 
foundation for dramatic Improvement in the nation's education system. There aro three reasons, 
all closely linked: equity in educating all Americans, increasing the capacity of Ame^can schools 
to educate all students well, and creating a high performance education system tha. will blend 
national aspirations with local energy and decision making. 

Education Standards and Equity 

American children today do not have an equal chance to learn In school. Dramatic 
differences m resources available in rich and poor school districts persist and are growing. But 
the most profound inequities are often hidden from view; they persist even when children from 
different backgrounds attend the same schools. Even in such schools, expectations are not the 
same for all and the opportunities for learning are not equivalent. Almost everywhere, we expect 
less of children from poor and minority families; we therefore ask less of them; and, above all. 
we offer them less. 

Accounts of these hidden, but profoundly disabling inequities abound. We treat children 
In ways t^3t effeciively limit what poor, minority and Immigrant children have a chance to iearn. 
Formal tracing systems aren't needed. All it takes is a first grade program in which the "high- 
reading groups are engaged in interpreting stories while the "low" reading groups are being drilled 
on recognizing words; in which "good" math learners solve interesting problems while "weak" 
math learners are practice computations they are not expected to understand. Carry this program 
of different de facto curriculum forward a few years and the initial, .•■elatlvely small differences 
behveen children become large and unmanageable. Early differences in expectation have 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
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For poor and minority parents, the differences In expectation, and therefore In the kind of 
instruction Offered to their children, are often Impossible to confront. Parents are told their 
elementary school children are doing fine, "working to their ability/ How can they know that 
-working to ability" means working to a lower expectation than others? Or If they do suspect, 
what can they do to Insist that higher expectations and more challenging Instruction are 
appropriate tor their chlkJren? It Is not unusual to hear stories from poor or minority parents like 
the following: A child who was earning A's and B's In a predominantly minority school moved to 
a more mixed school in sixth grade. There he was judged -unable to read/ given failing grades, 
and judged to be in need of remediation--to the astonishment and anger of his parents. Our 
schools today are operating on a double standard. With good Intent-protecting children from 
undue st; ^ss and respecting individual differences-the education system is, often, effectively lying 
to poor parents and children. By the time families find out. It Is too late-or at least much harder- 
to recoup. 

Many poor and minority parents recognize that clear and public standards-the same ones 
for everyone-are the only way this situation is likely to end. Ust Fall, the New Standards 
Project' ran a series of focus groups in several parts of the country, seeking information about 
the opinions of Americans of different social, economic and ethnic groups on the desirability of 
national education standards and assessments. The results Showed support for national 
standards from all quarters. But the strongest support came from low income and minority 
parents who wanted their children to be judged by the same criteria as other children and who 
saw in standards a chance to improve the educational chances for their children. 

Increasing the Education System's Capacity 

To take America confidently into the next century, preserving both Our civic Institutions and 
our standard of hving. will require a much more highly educated workforce than we have today. 
We must now educate everyone to high standards of thinking, reasoning and practical application 
that In the past were reserved for an elite. Our schools are not organized for these new goals. 
The curriculum m place today in most schools is not designed to bring students to the high 
standards of attainment that their future and the nation's demand. Teachers and administrators 
are themselves mostly the product of a low-demand education system: they have not been 
educated for the new kinds of curriculum a.'d teaching we now aspire to. 

We are an imprisoned in our past. Only a massive bootstrapping operation can take us 
where we want to go. All resources need to be mobilizec: in coherent programs aimed at meeting 
amb'tious educational goals Bootstrapping ourselves into the future will require operating on all 



*The New Standards Project is a privately funded consortium of 17 slates and 6 school districts that 
>s developing a system ol Shared standards and multipl« assessments to thosa standards. New Slarxlards. 
directed by Marc TucKer and myself, is a joint undertaking o( the Learning Research and Development 
Center at ihe University ot Pittsburgh and the National Center on Education and the Economy. 

report 01 thft focus group study, antitied "Public ResponsQ to me New Standards Project." by Or 
Vincent J ereg'»o ot Research/Strategy/Management inc. is available from the National Center on 
Education and the Economy. 1341 G Street NW. Suite 1020. Washington. DC 20005. 
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fronts at once-standards. assessment, curriculum and teaching materials, professional 
development, preschool education, adequate health and social services. The Standards Council 
recognized that in its report, as does HR3320. 

in addressing the desirability of education standards and assessments the Council was 
clear about why a new system of assessments is desirable. It Is not to monitor education 
achievement and show yet again that we are doing badly--our National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) does that very well. It is to provide a tool for raising the 
achievement levels of all children. To serve those ends the country r.itds naw forms of 
assessment that will: 



exemplify targets of instruction, making it clear to everyone what l<inds of 
capabilities students should be learning. 

be as rich and complex as the world for which students are preparing. 

be linKed to local decisions about curriculum, so that they can legitimately organize 
teaching and learning. 

engage the loyalty and understanding of teachers and educators throughout the 
system. 

be reliable, fair and valid for their intended purposes. 



Assessments that meet these demanding criteria can be major instruments In the 
bootstrapping reform of American education. They can change education practice In profound 
ways. With the richer, more complex assessments the Council envisaged, the kind that will be 
worth teaching and studying for because they exemplify true targets for learning, the natural 
desire of educators to prepare their students for the challenges ahead will work to raise 
achievement for all students. 

That strategy can work, however, only if teachers ar\d educators understand and are 
committed to the assessments as educational targets. Imposed from far away, without local 
participation in design, administration and grading, assessments-no matter how elegant--will not 
engage teachers' best efforts. They will not be able to effect the change in attitudes, habits and 
ways of thinKing that are necessary for the new kind of education achievement set out In the 
national goals. That is why the Council was explicit in it call for n v&riacf sy$t$m of$tsi0 and local 
assessments (Inked to national standards. Recent press coverage has misrepresented the 
Council's proposal. It did not call for a single national test. In fact, it was explicit In rejecting such 
a unita^ test. Such a test would not serve the ends the Council had in mind. It would lock 
inequities into place and would not increase the education system's capacity 

A Hlgh-Performance Education System 

A system of national standards and locally developed assessments tied to them is the key 
to a high performance education system that can open real opportunities for all Americans, Such 
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8. Teachers should be actively involved in developing, grading and interpreting the 
assessments. Only in that way can assessments serve as a linchpin for improving instruction. 

9. Development and Implementation of new assessments should be linked to professional 
development and enriched curriculum so that all Students have a fair opportunity to leum what 
is assessed. 

1 0* The system must be designed so that it provides positive incentives for student effort. 
Demonstrated competence must lead to real opportunity for further education and Jobs with 
advancement prospects. 

There are skeptics who say this can't be done. They note that the new forms of 
assessment being called for are untested, that they haven't yet proven themselves able to meet 
technical criteria of reliablHiy. fairness and validity. Such critics seem to imply that it would be 
better to stick with the discriminatory and educationally destructive cun'ent testing technology, 
rather than invest In developing the new technical capacity we wll! need for the program outlined 
here. Of course the cautions are appropriate. There is substantial work ahead, and we must be 
careful about inappropriate uses of assessment results, espectaily If they are not accompanied 
by determined efforts to implement a full systemic reform program. But we can only build the new 
education system ^'^e need by getting started, and new forms of assessment and standard setting 
are a critical part of the process. Education is in crisis, and failure to act is tiie biggest risk we 
can take. 
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a system can set achievement targets that are not just higher, but different In kind-abie to 
produce the literate, thinking problem solvers we will need in the future. It can also provide the 
tools for an Important shift In the way schools are governed, a shift from rules and regulations set 
at the center to local responsibility for meeting agreed upon outcomes. 

To conclude, { would like to offer a set of principles that could well guide the Committee's 
thinking as it considers how to legislate for improved and equitable education throughout the 
nation. Taken together, they comprise the elements of a new social compact for education that 
will ensure all students a fair shot at reaching high standards of achievement. 

1 . It Is possible to have an education system that is both equitable and excellent. Our 
system of standards and assessment can and should reflect that commitment. Its goal should 
be to raise the performance of virtually all students to world class standards, not simply to 
measure student performance. This will mean raising the top as well as closing the gap between 
the best and the worst student performances. 

2. It is time to abolish the practice of expecting less from poor and minority children than 
from others. Student performance standards and assessment systems should be designed to 
help bring all groups of Students to the same high standards of performance. 

3. Standards of performance should be the same throughout the nation, though states 
and districts may use different assessinsnis to measure student performance. We are one 
country, not many, and no children should be denied the right to a first-class education because 
they go to school in one state rather than another or in one school district rather than another. 
8ut. at the same time, we are a country of enormous diversity and the design of our assessment 
system must recognize and honor our differences. 

4. The time is over when this country could afford to educate a few to think and train 
many to do. The education standards set for the country should emphasize the ability to think, 
and to use what they know outside a school setting. The assessments should use performance 
examinations, projects, exhibitions and portfolios to assess the capacity of students to apply what 
has been leamed to the complex problems that they will encounter as citizens, family members, 
and members of the workforce. 

5. Though all students should be held to the same standards, assessments should 
provide students with many ways to demonstrate their competence, enabling them to take 
advantage of the strengths of their particular cultural backgrounds and experiences. Assessments 
Should be free of any cultural or racial bias. 

6. Standards must be set through an open and public process that engages all sectors 
of society, throughout the nation. Education standards are not the concern of educators alone. 
Parents especially, but also employers, child advocates and the public at large have a stake in 
what students learn. 

7. New assessments should be deliberately tied to curriculum and designed as targets 
for instruction and learning not as neutral measuring devices. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Dr. Resnick. 

Dr. Darling-Hammond. 

Dr. Darung-Hammond. Thank you. 

I don't need to tell you that over the last couple of years we've 
seen an array of proposals at the Federal level to cure America's 
educational problems with national tests or testing systems. These 
have included proposals for an individual NAEP, proposals for 
Educate America, the American Achievement Test proposed, the 
America 2000 plan, and now a national system of assessments — 
this last, in many respects, the most responsible and well consid- 
ered of these proposals, but one that should still be subjected to se- 
rious scrutiny. 

I support many of the intentions and proposals outlined in the 
report that's been described already, but I think it's also important 
to raise some questions to guide the deliberations of the Congress 
on this. Many ideas and assumptions underlie the national testing 
proposals. One is that other countries are beating us educationally 
because of their national tests. This is an interesting perception be- 
cause many of the countries that are performing substantially 
better than the United States on international assessments do not, 
in fact, have national tests. Germany, Australia and Canada, for 
example, have State or provincial systems of education and assess- 
ment. Japan, contrary to the assumptions of many, has no national 
testing system. 

Why so much emphasis on national tests? Some would say it's an 
attempt to appear to be improving education without having lu 
invest dollars or energy to change schooling. There may be some- 
thing to that argument and that s why I think it's important that 
there be teeth in . the delivery standards idea that is proposed in 
the NCEST report. 

Some claim, rightly I believe, that most current U.S. tests are 
counterproductive to the development of higher level thinking and 
performance skills. There is a legitimate set of questions, though, 
as to whether and how national standards wi)l improve on the 
many innovative and important efforts already underway in States 
and local districts, or whether they will constrain and distort them. 

There are important issues. For example, consensus on values. 
How will we handle multicultural perspectives on a national level? 
As well as on the nature of learning desired. Will we end up with a 
compromise between the standards of the most high achieving 
States and the least high achieving that leaves us somewhere in 
the middle? Also, what is the kind of learning we want to encour- 
age? Do we want to aim at the problem-oriented skills used in 
interdisciplinary tasks, as was described in the SCANS report, or 
the kinds of tests and traditional — and some would argue — rigid 
academic disciplines that are proposed to start the new testing 
system? And should that be determined at the national level? 

I don't pretend there are not appropriate answers to those ques- 
tions, but I think they need to be asked and examined as we pro- 
ceed to figure out what approaches to assessment reform makes 
sense. 

Where is the line between a national curriculum and the nation- 
al specifications of curriculum standards and goals that are called 
for? How does one reconcile demands for comparability in test 
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scores with promises to respect diversity, innovation and local 
democratic processes? 

Finally, what use will tests be put to and how will those help and 
hurt American students and the American school system? Aineri- 
cans have a tradition for misusing tests for inappropriate decisions 
in ways that research confirms have harmed educational quality 
and have seriously harmed educational equity. 

These concerns have been raised by many over recent months. 
Nearly a year ago, the American Psychological Association issued a 
statement raising a series of these concerns and stated that a high- 
stakes national testing system would be counterproductive. Last 
June, the APA, along with the American Educational Research As- 
sociation and the National Council on Measurement and Educa- 
tion, issued a joint statement based on testing research, urging the 
Nation to slow down and think differently about test-based ac- 
countability. 

Many of the individuals most deeply involved in the most serious 
school reforms in this Nation have raised concerns about the rush 
to a national testing solution. And civil rights and child advocacy 
organizations have asked questions about the potential benefits and 
harm to students that have not yet been answered. 

As a consequence of these concerns and conversations among 
many of us involved in educational reform, a statement laying out 
criteria for evaluating the plethora of testing proposals that have 
emerged was drafted 2 weeks ago, just before the release of the 
NCEST report and before we knew what the contents would be. 
The statement is aimed at informing Members of Congress, as well 
as the public and press, of our concerns regarding national testing 
proposals. 

The concerns are: one, preserving local involvement in standard 
setting and assessment development; two, ensuring that tests are 
not used to administer high-stakes consequences to students and 
schools; and three, calling attention to equity concerns in the avail- 
ability of educational resources. 

The 53 individuals who signed during the three or four days in 
which it was circulated represent leadership in the educational re- 
search and testing communities, including the current president 
and numerous past presidents of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, the National Council for Measurement in Edu- 
cation, the National Acadenw of Elducation, and organizations such 
as the Educational Testing Service and the College Board. Individ- 
uals deeply involved in school restructuring, including Ted Sizer of 
the Coalition of EJssential Schools, James Comer of the School De- 
velopment Program, John Goodlad of the Center for Educational 
Renewal, and many others, and individuals representing child ad- 
vocacy and civil rights organizations, including the Children's De- 
fense Fund, the National Urban Coalition, the National Urban 
League, the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, and the 
Quality Education for Minorities Project. Of the signers include 
members of the NCEST group and its task forces. 

I would like to enter into the record, to shape the considerations 
of the panel as it proceeds. It says, in the current ferment around 
school reform, considerable emphasis has been given to the devel- 
opment of a new national test of educational achievement as a 
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means of establishing higher standards for students and holding 
schools accountable. We believe that the development and use of 
such a test is not in the best interests of our educational system or 
our students. While we all agree that dramatically higher educa- 
tional standards are needed for American schools, we believe that 
the pursuit of such standards does not require and could be severe- 
ly compromised by such a national examination. 

Along with many others, we believe that more challenging cur- 
riculum goals in American schools must be supported by more 
valid performance-based assessments of what students understand 
and know how to do. We are not opposed to all approaches to as- 
sessment reform, but we believe there are important criteria for 
determining the merits of various proposals. For assessment to be a 
constructive agent in teaching, learning, and school improvement, 
we believe the following conditions are necessary. We are also per- 
suaded that some approaches could be seriously counterproductive. 

First, we believe that the primary goals of an assessment system 
should be to improve teaching, support learning, and increase edu- 
cational opportunity, not to become simplistic arbiters of rewards 
or sanctions for students or schools. Members of the measurement 
community agree that the limited information available from test 
results should not be used as sole determinants of students' educa- 
tional futures — for example, for tracking, promotion, or graduation 
decisions — or for assigning consequences to schools. Past research 
and experience have shown that these inappropriate uses of test re- 
sults ultimately narrow curriculum, thus lowering standards, and 
create perverse incentives for schools to artificially raise scores — 
and this is key when we think about an outcomes-based approach 
to accountability — ^by pushing out low-scoring students rather than 
improving the quality of education. Imposing national standards 
through a high stakes assessment system that promotes such inap- 
propriate uses of test results would harm teaching and learrmg 
and further reduce educational opportunities for disadvantaged 
students. 

Second, we believe that in order to achieve challenging educa- 
tional goals, local educators must participate in developing and im- 
plementing assessment practices that express the considered values 
and standards of their school communities and are clear and open 
about the capabilities and performances desired of students. 

Unless local communities are integrally involved in standard set- 
ting, they will not own the standards, nor will they develop the will 
and capacity required for ongoing school investment and improve- 
ment. America's commitments to intellectual freedom and demo- 
cratic decision making require that national curriculum ideas be 
open to rich examination and imaginative local revision. 

We want to see an accountability system rooted in local efforts to 
take stock, supported and monitored by districts and States, and in- 
formed, but not controlled, by national perspectives on achieve- 
ment. Such a system recognizes that the creation of rigorous stand- 
ards does not require standardization. 

Finally, we believe that any real effort to create accountability 
in American schools must focus equal or more attention on improv- 
ing the capabilities of children to learn and schools to teach as it 
does on gaging educational outoomes. Parents and taxpayers have 
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a right to expect that accountability policies will aim to provide 
good education, rather than merely measuring schools. 

Given the tremendous differences between today's achievements 
and the goals set for America 2000, the inadequate supports for 
children and families in American society, and the dramatic in- 
equalities among schools' resources, any policy to establish bench- 
marks for achievement without creating equity in the educational 
resources available to children, would be a cruel hoax. 

It is important to note that there the NCEST report does ac- 
knowledge two of these concerns. For investments in educational 
equity, the school delivery standards and system assessment stand- 
ards are very important, and for local development and implemen- 
tation. However, there's a point of tension between the views of the 
educators and child advocates expressed in this statement. In the 
NCEST report on the question of States, the report claims that the 
assessments can be used for such purposes as high school gradua- 
tion, college admission, continuing education, certification for em- 
ployment, system accountability and rewards and sanctions to 
teachers and schools. 

It is important also to note that no other country uses its assess- 
ment system for this array of high stakes purposes, and none for 
rewards and sanctions to teachers and schools. There are good rea- 
sons for this. There are a lot of reasons why this could be problem- 
atic. First of all, high stakes can corrupt assessments — and I be- 
lieve that Walt Haney will address that in more detail, so I won't 
spend any time on it. But most important for the equity concerns is 
the fact that no test is adequate, in and of itself, to base a major 
decision regarding students' future options. No technology, no 
matter how glamorous, can capture the important and diverse 
qualities and potentials of human beings. That's a point that has 
been raised time and again by the measurement community. 

Cutting off options is a serious thing to do. There is a difference 
in the ways in which we currently use such assessments, as the Ad- 
vanced Placement Test referred to earlier, for example, in Jaime 
Escalante's classroom shown in "Stand and Deliver," the SAT test, 
and the nature of States which, in fact, would not just give a score 
or information but would cut off students' future options in life. 

Let's say that high, universal, world-class standards might be 
equivalent to something like 1400 on the SAT. How many of us, if 
we didn't score — I won't ask. 

[Laughter.] 

How many of us should have had our future options for high 
school graduation and employment cut off based on a standard that 
is used for that kind of purpose? 

It's one thing to have an assessment system that delivers infor- 
mation and scores that can be factored into decisions and school 
improvement and instruction improvement and, in fact, decisions 
that colleges or others would make. It's another to create a system 
which, in fact, says, based on this one set of information, we make 
the decision that will allow you to further develop your talents in 
society, or to be cut off from developing them. So I think we have 
to be very careful when we think about what the uses of an assess- 
ment system will be — for all of us. 
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Of course, there are special concerns for the most underserved 
students in our society in that regard. My daughter put it this way. 
She said the problem with the standard-setting stuff is that it tends 
to penalize those who are different. Now, if a 15 year old can ac- 
knowledge that, I think most of us can understand it. Somebody 
makes decisions at some point about what is valued. 

The beauty of an assessment system of the sort described in this 
report is that it might be a very full and rich way, with much 
higher standards for people to guide, instruct, and understand stu- 
dents. The danger is that inappropriate high stakes are attached to 
it. We may cut off the opportunity for our Nation to develop the 
talent, which we can't ever fully enumerate and quantify, of some 
of its citizens to go on and develop further in life. 

Finally, stakes for schools create a perverse incentive — we have a 
lot of research on this now— to dissuade talented staff from teach- 
ing in difficult schools and to push out or keep out low achieving 
students. If schools are evaluated on the proportion of students 
who achieve well on tests, they will, if they have the option, keep 
out those students or push out those who do poorly on the tests as 
a way of boosting the measure on which they're evaluated. If we 
care about encouraging equity, we should be applying accountabil- 
ity to States and school districts in their treatment of students as 
the primary way in which we use assessments. 

The assessment task force and NCEST acknowledged these issues 
and raised many questions, and I urge you to attend to those. 

I would be much more supportive of a voluntary national assess- 
ment system if it focused explicitly on educational information and 
improvement, if it were clearly tied to legislation to invest in 
school development, especially for under-financed schools, and if it 
eschewed high stakes intentions that hold the greatest danger for 
destroying both the integrity of the assessments and the appropri- 
ateness of incentives to schools and students. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Linda Darling-Hammond follows:] 
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Response to National Testing Proposals 

In the current ferment around school reform, considerable 
emphasis has been given to the development of a new national test 
of educational achievement as a means of establishing higher 
standards for students and holding schools accountable. We believe 
that the development and use of such a test is not in the best 
interests of our educational system or our students. While we all 
agree that dramatically higher educational standards are needed for 
American schools , we believe that the pursuit of such standards 
does not require — and could be severely compromised by — such a 
national examination. 

Along with many others , we believe that more challenging 
curriculum goals in American schools must be supported by nore 
valid, perf orraance-based assessments of what students understand 
and know how to do. We are not opposed to all approaches to 
assessment refonc, but we believe there are important criteria for 
determining the merits of various proposals. For assessment to be 
a constructive agent in teaching, learning, and school improvement, 
we believe the following conditions are necessary. We are also 
persuaded that some approaches would be seriously 
counterproductive . 

First, we believe that the primary goals of an assessment 
system should be to improve teaching, support learning, and 
increase educational opportunity, not to become simplistic arbiters 
of rewards or sanctions for students or schools. Members of the 
measurement community agree that the limited information available 
from test results should not be used as sole determinants of 
students' educational futures — e.g. for tracking, promotion, or 
graduation decisions — or for assigning consequences to s'^.hools. 
Past research and experience have shown that these inappropriate 
uses of test results ultimately narrow curriculum, thus lowering 
standards , and create perverse incentives for schools to 
artificially raise scores by pushing out low-scoring students 
rather than improving the quality of education. Imposing national 
standards through a high stakes assessment system that promotes 
such inappropriate uses of test results would harm teaching and 
learning and further reduce educational opportunities for 
disadvantaged students. 

Second, we believe that in order to achieve challenging new 
educational goals, local educators must participate in developing 
and implementing assessment practices that express the considered 
values and standards of their school communities and are clear and 
open about the capabilities and performances desired of students. 
Unle<=:s local comnunities are integrally involved in standard- 
^uww...'^, -...ey will not "own" the sLcinUaiu;, ..^t ..xll they develop 
the will and capacity required for ongoing school investment and 
improvement. America's commitments to intellectual freedom and 
democratic decisionmaking require that national curriculum ideas be 
open to rich examination and imaginative local revision. 
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We want to see an accountability system rooted in local 
efforts to take stock, supported and monitored by districts and 
states, and informed — but not controlled — by national 
perspectives on achievement. Such a system recognizes that the 
creation of rigorous standards does not require standardization. 
It would extend beyond examinations to include cumulative evidence 
of student accomplishments and of school practices, including 
inspection or audit systems that require each school to examine its 
own goals and performance, disclose what its indicators of 
achievement reveal, and report to its community, striving for 
continual improvement , 

Finally, we believe that any real effort to create 
accountability in American schools must focus equal or more 
attention on improving the capabilities of children to learn and 
schools to teach as it does on gauging educational "outcomes." 
Parents and taxpayers have a right to expect that accountability 
policies will aim to provide good education, rather than merely 
measuring schools. Given the tremendous differences between 
today's achievements and the goals set for America 2000, the 
inadequate supports for children and families in American society, 
and the dramatic inequalities among schools' resources, any policy 
to establish benchmarks for achievement without creating equity in 
the educational resources available to children would be a cruel 
hoax. 
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The attached statement is aimed at informing members of the 
Congress as well as the public and press of our concerns regarding 
national testing proposals. The concerns are for 1) preserving 
local involvement in standard-setting and assessment development, 
2) ensuring that tests are not used to administer high stakes 
consequences to students and schools, and 3) calling attention to 
equity concerns in the availability of educational resources. 

Initial signers include: 

Gregory R. Anrig, President, Educational Testing Service 

Sue E. Berryman, Director, Institute on Education and the Economy, 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Julius Chambers, Director-Counsel, NAACP Legal Defense and 

Education Fund 
David K. Cohen, John A. Hannah Professor of Education, 

Michigan State University 
James P. Comer, M.D. , Maurice Falk Professor of Child Psychiatry, 

Yale Child Study Center; Associate Dean, Yale School of 

Medicine, Yale University 
Eric Cooper, Executive Director, National Urban Alliance for 

Effective Education 
Larry Cuban, Professor of Education, Stanford University 

Past President, American Educational Research Association 
Linda Darling-Hammond, Co-Director, National Center for 

Restructuring Education, Schools and Teaching and 

Prof essor, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ramona Edelin, President, National Urban Coalition 
Marian Wright Edelman, President, Children's Defense Fund 
Elliot Eisner, Professor of Education, Stanford University; 

President Elect, American Educational Research 

Association 

Michelle Fine, Goldie Anna Professor of Psychology in Education, 

University of Pennsylvania 
Howard Gardner, Co-Director, Project Zero, Harvard Graduate School 

of Education 

Keith Gieger, President, National Education Association, National 

Center for Innovation 
Bernard R. Gifford, Vice President of Education, Apple Computer; 

Founding Chair, National Commission on Testing and 

Public Policy 

John I. Goodlad, Professor and Director, Center for Educational 

Renewal, University of Washington Seattle 
Edmund Gordon, Emeritus Professor, Yale University 
Gary A. Griffin, Professor of Education, University of Arizona 
Walt Haney, Senior Research Associate, Center for the Study of 
Testing, Evaluation & Educational Policy, Boston College 
George H. Hanford, President Emeritus, College Board 
Polwyn Hnrnif^ch, Associate Professor, University of Illinois 
Ui lyuiia-Cho. i^-a jLyn 

Harold Howe II, Senior Lecturer Emeritus, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education 
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Philip w. Jackson, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
University of Chicago; Past President, American 
Educational Research Association 

R'' chard Jaeger, Professor of Educational Research Methodology and 
Director of the Center for Educational Research and 
Evaluation, University of North Carolina 

Sylv-a Johnson, Acting Editor-in-Chief, Journal of Negro Education ; 

Professor of Research Methodology and Statistics, Howard 
University 

Judith Lanier, Dean, Michigan State University College of 

Education; President, Holmes Group 
Ann Lieberman, Co-Director, National Center for Restructuring 

Education, Schools and Teaching and Prof essor, Teachers 

College, Columbia University; President, American 

Educational Research Association 
Shirley McBay, President, Quality Education for Minorities 
Milbrey McLaughlin, Professor of Education and Director, National 

Center on Secondary School Context, Stanford University 
George Madaus, Director, Center for Testing, Education, Evaluation 

and Public Policy and Boisi Professor of Education and 

Public Policy, Boston College 
Deborah Meier, President, Center for Collaborative Education and 

Director, Central Park East Secondary School, New York 

City, New York 
Joe Nathan, Director, Center for School Change 
Jeannie Oakes, Professor, University of California Los Angeles 
Gary Orfield, Professor of Education and Social Policy, Harvard 

Graduate School of Education 
Vito Perrone, Director, Teacher Education Programs, Harvard 

Graduate School of Education 
Robert Peterkin, Harvard Urban Superintendents Program and National 

Urban Alliance 

Barbara Plake, President, National Council for Measurement in 

Education; Professor of Psychology and Measurement, 

University of Nebraska 
Philip C. Schlechty, President, Center on Leadership and School 

Reform, Louisville, Kentucky 
Donna Shalala, Chancellor, University of Wisconsin 
Richard J. Shavelson, Dean and Professor, University of California 

Santa Barbara 

Lorrie A. Shepard, Professor of Education, University of Colorado 
at Boulder 

Lee Shulman, Professor of Education, Stanford University; 

President, National Academy of Education 
Ted Sizer, Chairman, Coalition of Essential Schools, Brown 

University 

Marshall S. Smith, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 
Robert Stake, Professor, University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 

!: ■ ■ " ^ " <^tr-'nrt, "reside"/:, '""i^crjo Pc?.'* 

Gary Sykes, Associate Professor, Departments of Educational 
Administration and Teacher Education, College of 
Education, Michigan State University 

Concepcion Valadez, Associate Professor, Graduate School of 
Education, University of California Los Angeles 
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Michael Webb, Director of Education and Career Development, 

National Urban League 
Grant Wiggins, Director of Programs and Research, Center on 

Learning, Assessment and School Structure 
Eliot Wigginton, Foxfire Network, Rabun Gap, Georgia 
William Julius Wilson, University Professor of Sociology and Public 

Policy, University of Chicago 
Arthur Wise, President, National Council for Accreditation of 

Teacher Education 

Persons listed above have signed this statement as individuals. 
Organizational affiliations are listed for the purpose of 
identification only. 
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Prominent Educators 
Oppose National Tests 



By SUSAN 

Iniensifying ihc debate over na- 
tional tesu for schoolchildren, 
more than 50 prominent educa- 
tors and testing experts havr re- 
leased a sutemeni opposing such 
examinations Just as a major edu- 
cational advisory panel has en- 
dorsed them. 

Last Friday the advisory panel, 
the National Counctl on Education 
Standards and Testing, which is 
composed of both political and 
educational leaders, made public 
t final repor, calling for national 
currirulum standards and nation- 
a' tests 4i he best way to insure 
a)l *• hooli improve This 
- ^Id fce . radical depanure 
frc-r> iw ;uanding American 
■ idvt on of i i\ control of curric- 

mi ihit >: i led to a patchwork 
of Mnet-en course requirements. 
te<:5 ana school results 

DrisHs of the plan were report- 
ed in m-.d- December, when the 
council fir.ished its draft of the 
repon 

Penrlty for Students Cited 
The rtport is dividing the edu- 
cation community The 50 educa- 
tors o^jposing national tests said 
in ihe»r opposition statement last 
week tMt such examinations 
would end up penaliiing students 
who attend bad schools and de- 
priving local communities of con- 
trol over what their students 
Icam 

In the p*st. when schools have 



CHIRA 

been rewarded or punished on the 
basis of lest scores, the educators 
said, research studies have shown 
thai many schools tried to rais« 
scores artificially by excluding 
low-scoring students. 

Measuring schools by test re- 
sults is unfair, they argue, be- 
cause there are huge gaps in how 
much money different schools re- 
ceive and in the kinds of students 
they serve. "Any policy to esub- 
h<h benchmarks for achleve^meni 
without creating eouily in th^ edu- 
cational resources available to 
children would be axrrfel hoax," 
the statement said 

Signers include James P Com- 
er, the Yale psychiatrist whose 
program to reform schools is 
widely hailed as a national mod- 
el: Theodore R. Sizer, a professor 
tt Brown University who heads a 
network of more than 200 schools 
commuted to improving students' 
performance, and Marian Wright 
Edelman. presideni of the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund. The state- 
ment was also signed by two 
members of the standards and 
testing council who expressed 
reservations about the the coun- 
cil's endorsement of national test- 
ing They are Keith Ceiger, presi- 
dent of the National Education 
Association, the country's largest 
teachers' union, and Marshall S. 
Smith, dean of Stanford Universi- 
ty's School of Education. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Haney. 

Dr. Haney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be here 
before the committee today to offer commentary on the NCEST 
report, entitled "Raising Standards for American Education." 

I won't try to detail my professional background, except to say 
that I have been working in the area of educational testing and 
evaluation for close to 20 years. I am affiliated with Boston College 
in several capacities. But I should emphasize that my comments 
here this morning represent my own thoughts on this recently re- 
leased report. 

I would mention, however, that I had the privilege of testifying 
before this subcommittee about 18 months ago concerning the 
report of the National Commission on Testing and Public Policy, 
which I won't say more about further, except to emphasize that the 
recommendations of that national council are well worth revisiting 
in light of the recommendations of the NCEST council. 

Let me mention that in my prepared remarks I indicate there 
are a number of aspects of the NCEST report that I personally do 
like. For example, at least the report raises the point that, when it 
comes to educational standards, we need to be concerned with 
standards not just for students but also standards for schools and 
school systems. What is odd, though, is why the standards for stu- 
dents should be national but the standards for schools should be up 
to the States. There's no rationale provided in the report for that 
distinction. Moreover, it seems pretty obvious to me, for both con- 
stitutional reasons and historical reasons of educational govern- 
ance, quite the reverse set of priorities would be more appropriate 
than the priorities set out in the Council report. It's a mystery why 
they recommended that because it's just not explained. 

There are a number of other things that I liked in the report but, 
to be honest, I won't take the time to sort of point out areas in 
which I concur with things in the report because, overall, my reac- 
tions to the Council report was one of great disappointment. Let 
me try to summarize my concerns under four rubrics — and I could 
say that, after hearing Dr. Resnick and Dean Smith talk this morn- 
ing, I remain a little confused about what the real agenda behind 
this system is. But I won't react to their comments now but will 
save those until perhaps some time for exchange. 

First of all, it seems to me that the Council has failed almost 
completely to meet its charge of assessing the desirability of a na- 
tional system of standards and assessments for all schools in the 
Nation. Basically, my point here is simply that we cannot evaluate 
the desirability of a treatment unless we're given a diagnosis. It 
seems to me the Council completely failed to undertake any kind of 
wide-ranging diagnosis of what is fundamentally wrong with the 
American system of education. 

There are many examples of competing needs in education in our 
society, ranging from recruiting better teachers to providing day 
care. On many of such indicators, our Nation lags far behind many 
other nations in the world. How are we to decide, on the basis of 
the Council report, whether it's more desirable to have some na- 
tional system of standards and assessments or to invest in immuni- 
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zation for children, another social indicator, by the way, in which 
we lag far behind many other nations. 

I would note that the absence of a broad consideration of the de- 
sirability of such issues is particularly notable in the NCEST 
report in light of the fact that goal one of the national education 
goals for the year 2000 is that "all children will start school ready 
to learn." Why, since the Council claims to be developing a system 
of assessments to assess progress toward the national goals, was 
there no attention given to the very first of these national educa- 
tion goals? 

More generally, however, it seems to me the fundamental ambi- 
guity about the Council recommendation is that the priority pur- 
poses of national assessments and the priority focus for national as- 
sessments is simply not clarified. I note that the Council seems to 
carry through the subject matter focus set out in the national edu- 
cation goals emphasizing English, math, science, history and geog- 
raphy. There's nothing wrong with those subjects. But stop a 
minute. Are those the subjects that should be the focus of a nation- 
al educational system that is intended to drive instruction and 
learning? Let me encourage you to think about that by asking a 
simple question. 

Do you remember when President Bush released the national 
education goals a couple of years ago? He said at the time that he 
was himself going to return to being an adult learner and he was 
going to study something that he really wanted to learn. Do any of 
you happen to remember what the subject was that he chose to 
study? Was that a priority subject in the national education goals? 
Nope. Not mentioned. 

Well, I would urge you to reflect why President Bush might have 
chosen to study that subject rather than one of the core academic 
subjects, because I think the reasons for his decision probably say a 
lot about many people's learning, not just that of the President. I 
would note — and Tve provided documentation in my written testi- 
mony — that public opinion surveys indicate little concurrence with 
the subject matter priorities identified in the national goals and 
carried through in the NCEST report. 

My purpose in raising this issue is not to try to quibble about 
whether geography should get more attention history, or whether 
computers should be taught in schools instead of geography. 
Rather, my point in raising this issue is that I think in the NCEST 
report there is a pretension about widespread consensus for the pri- 
ority goals of American education that does not exist. Once we 
scratch beneath the surface of rhetoric about national standards, 
we see that there is far less consensus than the Council pretends 
with regard, for example, to the relative priority to be placed on 
not just different subjects but on the balance of educational aims 
across the grade levels, on the appropriate balance between aca- 
demic learning versus vocationally-oriented learning, and in par- 
ticular, concerning the relative emphasis that ought to be placed 
on what is alluded to toward the tail end of goal three as "citizen- 
ship skills." 

I note that national polls indicate that when people are asked to 
identify the major problems in schools, what they for many years 
have tended to identify are a lack of discipline and use of drugs, 
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not lack of academic learning. The reason I say this is that it 
seems to me the Council ignores the point that there are many 
roles of our schools that cannot be reduced to external objective as- 
sessment, what might be called "civic virtues" or even— though it's 
an archaic term — ' character development/' 

With regard to purposes of assessment, I note that on page 26 of 
the CouncU report there are five different purposes for the national 
assessment system listed. But if you look closely at those five pur- 
poses, they really encompass about a dozen different possible func- 
tions. My chief concern with the Council report is that you can't 
have one assessment, or even one comparable system of assess- 
ment, that can equally well serve all of those purposes. If we try to 
focus an accountability system on accountability for schools and 
teachers, we know, from both contemporary aAd historical experi- 
ence, that that accountability function will tend to corrupt assess- 
ments so that scores may appear to go up but the learning of stu- 
dents will not go up in tandem with the scores on the assessments. 
This is true not just of multiple choice tests but performance tests 
and essay tests, we know from both contemporary and historical 
experience. 

I believe that the Council also gave inadequate attention to the 
feasibility issues, the technical issues of assessment development. 
There are many things that could be said about that. I will not say 
a great deal, since time is limited. But let me try to give one con- 
crete example. 

The Council said that assessment results need to be comparable 
in order to be useful. At the same time, the Council recommends 
that the assessments ought to be voluntary. However, it is absolute- 
ly clear from the research over the last decade that if test results 
are compared from one school or school system that regularly uses 
the test, the results do not mean the same thing as in another 
school which does not regularly use the same test. To put the 
matter even more simply, you can give the AP calculus test in a 
couple of different schools, but if one school has organized its calcu- 
lus course around the AP calculus test, the results don't mean the 
same thing as in a school that has organized its calculus course 
around the history of mathematical thinking. 

Basically, I don't want to say more right now, except to express 
my overarching general criticism of the Council report; that is, it 
presents no clear or consistent vision of how new assessments will 
help to improve teaching and learning in the schools. I comment in 
more detail on specific recommendations in my written testimony, 
so I won't recap my written testimony here. 

But what I would like to say is that this general theory that has 
been espoused vaguely in the Council report, more concretely by 
Dean Smith and by Professor Resnick, about national assessments 
and equity, I hear that vague theory very often, that high national 
standards are going to motivate schools and teachers to bring all 
students to meet these high standards, that they're going to moti- 
vate teachers and schools. Well, we could talk about many of the 
anecdotes that are brought forward to advance that theory, such as 
*'Stand and Deliver." But what I would like to point out is that 
graduation from high school in our country has had attached to it 
many important social sanctions for many decades. If you want to 
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get a job, other than menial labor, you have got to have a high 
school degree. If you want to get into college, you have got to have 
a high school diploma. If you, indeed, want to join the military, you 
really have to have a high school diploma. You can get in if you 
don't have a high school diploma, but then your test scores have to 
be high. 

Despite all those sanctions attached to high school graduation, 
we still in this Nation have approximately 25 percent of our youth 
not completing high school. So I would ask Dean Smith and Dr. 
Resnick, if longstanding sanctions attached to high school gradua- 
tion — ^which is much easier to achieve that some foreign high 
stakes test — if high school graduation, which already has attached 
to it many more sanctions than are proposed for this new national 
assessment, do not motivate kids just to stay in school, how can we 
possibly think that a key to motivating youngsters is some external 
test of unproven validity? I just don't buy that argument. 

I will close for now because I know time is short, and for specific 
comments I would refer you to my written testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Walter M. Haney follows:] 
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I am pleased to appear before this Committee today in order to 
offer commentary on the report released January 24 by the National 
Council on Education Standards and Testing, entitled Raising 
Standards for ATnerican Education. Let me start by briefly mentioning 
who I am. and then after explaining that while I like some aspects of 
the report, summarize why I think the report overall Is unfortunately 
superficial and unlikely to contribute much toward improvement of " 
education in the United States. 

First off I should mention that I am currently a senior research 
associate in the Center for the Study of Testing. Evaluation and 
Educational Policy at Boston College, where I am also an associate 
professor and teacher in the School of Education. I have worked in 
the field of educational evaluation and testing for close to 20 years, but 
am also professionally and personally interested in the potential of 
information technology to improve instruction and learning. In case 
my professional credentials would be of interest to you. I have brought 
along a copy of my resume, but I should mention that my interests in 
improving education are not restricted solely to my professional life 
but arise also in various volunteer activities, including serving for some 
years on my local school board. Also worth mentioning is that I had 
the privilege of testifying before the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary. Secondary and Vocational Education in June 1990. 
concerning the work of the National Commission on Testing and 
Public Policy -- and whose work and recommendations. I might add. 
are well worth revisiting in light of the NCEST report. 

Some Plaudits. 

I might start by saying that I was heartened a few things In the 
NCEST report. The report at least raises, for example the point that 
when it comes to educational standards, we need to be concerned 
with standards not just for students but also for schools and school 
systems. Though why standards for students should be national but 
those for schools should be up to the states Is certainly a mystery to 
me. Indeed, given the historical role of national government in 
education, just the reverse would seem far more appropriate. Also, 
the Council shows insight in proposing not Just one test or set of tests, 
but a two tiered assessment, with one set of assessments aimed at 
individuals and the other aimed at gauging the educational health of 
the nation. The Council also at least mentions that time and reseairch 
will be required into the validity and fairness of new assessments 
before they could reasonably be used for making "high- stakes" 
decisions about individuals, for example with regcird to college 
admissions or employment. Finally. I note with approval that the 
Council recommends that the original guiding purpose of the National 
Assessment of Educational progress be maintained and that NAEP not 
be used to try to produce tests for individual students — a move which 
in my viev/ would have had great potential for undermining the useful 
role that NAEP has played for close to a quarter of a century in gauging 
the general levels of learning of young people in the United States. 
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Major Failures of the CotmcU Report 

Despite a few positive reactions to the Council report, overall, 
the Council report is in my view a disappointment, and promises to 
contribute little toward improving education and learning in the 
United States. There are many reasons for this conclusion, but since 
time is limited, here let me mention just four major concerns: 
•Failure to assess desirability; 

•Failure to clarify priority purposes and focus of assessments: 
•Failure to assess feasibility of valid and comparable assessments: 
•Lack of clear vision of how assessments would lead to increased 
learning. 

1. Failure to assess the desirability of a national standards and 
assessments. The Council has failed almost completely to meet its 
charge of assessing the desirability of a national system of standards 
and assessments. Any reasonable assessment of the desirability of such 
a national standards-assessment system ought to be based in a 
consideration of the state of education in the United States and an 
analysis of the problems of education in America. Basically my point 
here is we simply cannot evaluate the desirability of a treatment until 
we have a clear diagnosis. Since NCEST report provides no clear 
diagnosis of the state of education in the United States, it does not 
provide any reasoned basis for the desirability of new national 
assessments. Thus, the Council appears to have completely failed to 
consider whether a new system of standards and assessments is 
desirable in comparison to a host of other obvious needs in American 
education such as developing more equitable means of school 
financing, better maternal and infant health care systems. fuU-funding 
of Head Start, or recruiUng better teachers. Thirty-seven pages into 
the Council's 41 page report, mention is made of needs for developing 
policies and practices regarding curriculum, professional development 
and community and family supports. However, the Council seems to 
hold that such matters are the province of states and localities and 
that at the national level we should address mainly education 
outcomes, rather than inputs or processes. However, from a policy 
point of view, when we know that out no^tion lags behind many other 
nations in indicators such as infant moruility. immunization of 
children, and preschool care, and when we^^now that early childhood 
development determines much about learning later in life, it is vital to 
ask whether a new national system of educational assessment is 
desirable relative to investing more in building such fundamental 
foundations for learning. The absence of such a broad ^consideration of 
desirability is particularly notable in light of the fact that Goal 1 of the 
National Education Goals for the year 2000 is that "all children will 
start school ready to learn," Why, I would ask the Council, since you 
addressed the need for a national system of educational assessment to 
monitor progress toward the National Education Goals, did you not 
give serious attention assessing progress toward the very first national 
education goal? 
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2. Priority Purposes and Focus of National Assessments 

The answer which Council members might well give to my 
quesUon is that the Council was asked mainly to address the Goals 3 
and 4 of the national education goals. But even here. I fmd that the 
Council report is superficial and unthoughtful with regard to both the 
priority purposes and focus of national education standards. 

Regarding focus. I note the apparent assumption of the Council 
that priority subject matter focus of the assessment system ought to be 
English, math, science, history, and geography. But why these 
subjects - other than the fact that they were identified in the hastily 
developed national goals for education? Let me Illustrate my concern 
with the subject matter focus of Council proposals in two ways. First, 
if you recall when President Bush announced the America 2000 plan, 
he mentioned that he himself was returning to the role of adult 
learner, to study something. Do you recall what it was? Was his 
chosen subject of study one of the five subjects mentioned in the 
National Goals? No it was not. It is worth considering why not. 

Second public opinion provides little support for the subjects 
the Council tells us should be the focus of new national assessments. 
In the 1990 Gallup poll of the public's attitudes toward the public 
schools, respondents were asked which subjects should be given more 
emphasis than now received in high school. Percentages of the 
national sample responding "more emphasis" were as follows (Elam 
1990. p. 49): 



Math 80 

English 79 

Computer training 79 

Career education 73 

Science 68 

History/US Gov't 65 

Vocational education 65 

Health education 62 

Business 60 

Geography 53 



My purpose in raising questions about the subject matter focus 
recommended by NCEST Is simply to warn about what I believe to be a 
fallacious assumption undergirding the Council report and many 
recent discussions about national tests, namely the presumption that 
there is widespread consensus about the priority goals of American 
education. Once we scratch beneath the surface of rhetoric about 
national standards, we see that there is far less consensus than the 
Council pretends, with regard for example, to the relative priority to 
be placed on different subjects of study, on the balance of educational 
aims across the grade levels and on learning that is more academically 
or more vocationally oriented. Moreover, there are important issues 
to be addressed, but which are swept under the rug in the Council 
report about the the role of schools in the United States in promoting 
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cognitive learning versus their role In promoting what is referred to 
toward the tail end of Goal 3 as citizenship skills. Note for example 
that when asked to identify the biggest problems facing local public 
schools In 1990, a national sample of respondents Identified "use of 
drugs." lack of discipline." and "lack of proper financial support" as 
the top three problems (Elam, 1990, p. 53). In short there is ample 
evidence, none apparently considered by the Council, that what might 
be called "civic virtues" or even "character development" ought to be 
higher priority on our nationcd educational agenda than suggested by 
the Council. 

With regard to purposes of assessment, the Council report is 
similarly vague and superficial. Though the main impetus for new 
national tests, as indicated in the America 2000 , was for greater 
educational accountability, the Council report now lists five different 
purposes, which if examined closely, actually encompass more than a 
dozen quite different purposes. 

The problem with the Council report in this regard is twofold. 
First of all from both technical and practical points of view, the 
fundamentally different assessment purposes outlined in the Council 
report require different kinds of assessments and different kinds of 
validation. In this regard, the full Council report largely ignores the 
advice of its Assessment Task Force that no one assessment can serve 
such a range of purposes. To help illustrate this fundaraentaJ point, I 
append to my testimony, an analysis of the need for fitting 
assessments to particular functions. 

Given the range of purposes the Council report outlines for new 
national assessments, a major failing is that the Council gives no clear 
recommendation as to the priority purposes toward which new 
national assessments ought to be aimed. In a moment I will elaborate 
on my own sense of such priorities, but at a minimum. I argue most 
strongly that until clear priorities as to the purposes to be served by 
new national assessments are set out. it would be foolish to waste 
more time or resources in setting up a structure to oversee the 
development of new national assessments. 

3. Inadequate consideration of feasibility. The fundamental problem 
here is that technical consideration of characteristics of assessment 
such as reliability and vadidity must be addressed with regard to the 
purpose of assessment. Since the Council has not been clear as to the 
purpose served by the proposed national assessment system, one 
cannot adequately assess such issues an validity and reliability. One 
could discuss such technical issues at great length, but to illustrate, let 
me provide one simple example. The Council says that assessment 
results need to be comparable in order to be useful. At the same time, 
it maintains that the assessments must be voluntary, to be used by 
states as they choose. But if one thing about school testing became 
clear over the last decade, it is that test results from one school that 
regularly uses one kind of test are simply not comparable with those of 
other schools that do not. To put the matter more simply, an AP 
calculus test may be given in two schools, but if one school has 
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organized its calculus course around the AP calculus test, while the 
other has focused its calculus program around the historical 
development of mathematics, the results will not mean the same 
thing. 

4. No clear vision of how national assessments wUl lead to increased 
learning. My fourth and overarching general cnucism of the Council 
report is that it presents no clear or consistent vision of how new 
assessments will help to improve teaching and learning. Implicitly, 
the Council report seems to be relying on several different - and 
somewhat contradictory - ideas as to how assessment will improve 
learning. This is most unfortunate because until one articulate a clear 
vision of how a proposed assessment is to work, it is impossible to 
evaluate its desirability, its feasibility or its likely validity for its 
intended purpose. 
• ••*•••••<»••••• 

Rather than critiquing the Council report further, let me briefly 
share with you what my own sense of the priorities for new 
assessments ought to be. and some very specific recommendations. 

I. First off, if the prime motivation for new national assessments is 
for greater educational accountability at national and state levels, then 
the we should forget completely the first component proposed by the 
Council (individual student assessments) and focus entirely on the 
second component, namely "assessments of representative samples of 
students from which inferences about the quality of programs or 
educational systems could be made" (p. 26). 

2. Second, my own view is that we are in far less need of more 
assessment for accountability or for management purposes by state or 
national educational policy-makers than we are in need of assessments 
that help individual students learn and individual teachers and parents 
help them learn. Thus I maintain that if there are a variety of 
purposes that might be served by new national assessments, then the 
#1 aim ought to be that they help individuals learn. In the paper 
appended to my testimony, I elaborate on the features required in 
assessments aimed at this purpose (such as detailed results, quickly 
available), so here let me simply elaborate on some of the implications 
of this view. 

3. The governance structure for a new system of assessments, the 
National Education Standards and Assessments Council or NESAC, 
ought not to be so politically oriented as suggested in the Council 
report. Instead* if it is to be of help to teachers in improving 
instruction and learning, it ought draw on the expertise and 
organijzational structures of of professional subject matter 
organisations, such as the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, the National Science Teachers Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. This approach is sensible not 
Just because the NCTM has been the source of the most widely cited 
example of subject matter curriculum and evaluation standards, but 
because if teachers are to be one of the prime users of the results of 
new assessments then their professional organisations ought to be 
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involved in the development of new assessments. Al?^, I might add 
that there appears to be widespread support for such a notion since 
61% of a natiCii ample in 1989. when asked who should establish 
national achievement standards and goals. 61% said professional 
educators, while only 3% said that a consensus of state governors 
should set such standards and goals (Elam & Gallup. 1989. p. 44). 

4. Moreover, if there is serious interest in evaluating the comparability 
of new assessments that might be used in different states and in 
judging whether new assessments meet **world class" standards then 
the NESAC ought to Include people with expertise in test equating and 
in comparative education. Such members might be usefully drawn 
through nomination from groups such as the American Educational 
Research Association and National Council on Measurement in 
Education. 

5. Also, rather than trying to invent more new kinds of assessments in 
ever more subject areas. I think that we ought to pay far more 
attention to assessments that already exist, even though they may not 
be directly keyed to national educational goals. What I have in mind 
here are assessments that engage students, and teachers (and ideally 
even parents) in learning activities spanning a variety of subject areas 
and that are pursued over a period of time. Examples of what I have in 
mind are the Westinghouse Science Talent Search and the Academic 
Decathlon. 

6. Finally, rather than developing more new national assessments 
keyed to national standards.! believe that much more fruitful would be 
reseaurch and development on what is surely the most common means 
by which schools evaluate students and communicate student progress 
both to students themselves and to pairents. namely school grades. 
Though grades can be and have been criticized on many technical 
grounds, it is worth noting that high school grade point averages have 
for several decades been shown to be better predictors of success in 
college than elaborately developed college admissions tests specifically 
aimed at predicting college success. 

In sum. my reaction to the Council report is that unless and until 
the primary purpose for new national assessments is clarified, and 
until a clear vision of how assessments would work to improve 
teaching and learning is spelled out, then the future of such 
assessments will remain in the province of political rhetoric and will 
have little Impact on teaching and learning in classrooms of America 
2000. If new assessment are introduced, scores may well go up after a 
few years, but if we have learned anything from our nationS 
experience with educational testing in the last two decades, it is that 
increasing scores on tests and assessments may easily mislead us as to 
the underlying conditions of teaching and learning in our schools. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. Dr. Haney. 

Mr. GcxxiUng has another pressing appointment, so Tm going to 
have him begin the questions here. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I am going to allow all my time for all of these 
people who didn't have that magnificent privilege of serving on the 
Council. 

[Laughter.] 

I saw as my role serving on that Council as actusdly having two 
roles: to slow the process — and I think I did a pretty good job of 
that — and the equity issue. Those were my two hopeful contribu- 
tions to all that we did. 

I yield my time to everyone else who hasn't had that privilege 
and opportunity. 

Chairman Kildle. Thank you very much. 

Mike, could you describe what the school delivery standards are 
in the report, and why the Council has recommended that they, 
unlike the other standards, not be developed on a national basis? 
We have national standards for the students but the standards for 
the schools we allow the States to develop on their own. Why was 
that done and why was that recommended? 

Mr. Smith. Let me start with the first part of your question, 
which was what are the standards. If you recall, in the House 
report and in the legislation, the Congress asked the Council to 
consider ways in which schools can be organized, to look at stand- 
ards under which schools could be judged to determine whether or 
not they were providing equal opportunity and determine whether 
or not they were providing an opportunity to learn to students. 

The Council responded to that charge from the Congress. The 
Congress, in its wisdom, saw that student standards were not 
enough. It implied in the legislation that we need to go beyond 
that; we need to go about thinking about how we can create an 
education system that provides opportunity to learn for all stu- 
dents. That means how do we set up a system such that all schools 
in the country can deliver to students the opportunity to learn the 
content standards. 

That last sentence is very important, because this report implies 
something different than whats happened in the past. It implies 
that the schools would be held responsible, somehow — and it's not 
specified well in the report. It needs to be worked out. But the 
schools would be held responsible for delivering the opportunity to 
learn — ^the content standards, the standards that would be set out 
nationally — to all students. It would be triggered by the content 
standards. The content standards would be a goad. They would be a 
vision, high challenging standards for the Nation. How else do we 
imagine that we're going to move ahead unless we have got some 
sort of vision like that? That's the vision. 

Now, how do you get there? Part of the way you may get there is 
to have the kind of national examination system that is laid out in 
the report. But that national examination system cannot exist in a 
valid way unless you have school delivery standards and the oppor- 
tunity to learn in the schools that creates the opportunity for all of 
the students in the system. 

Now, what could they be? Well, they could be two types of 
things. First of all, we can trigger a concern about the quality of a 
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school by looking at outcomes, by looking at the results of the ex- 
amination, how well do students do on an examination that is spe- 
cifically designed to measure the content standards. Just in exactly 
the same way that Jaime Escalante developed his strategy for 
teaching calculus, to teach to that examination. He taught to the 
examination, saying that exact same thing happens in every col- 
lege calculus course in the country. You teach to an examination. 
There are examples of examinations in the libraries. You can go 
and study those examinations and you will know what you're going 
to learn. But then you have to learn it, and learning is the hard 
part. Earning takes time, particularly when it's a chSlenging con- 
tent of this sort. So the assessment system would be geared to the 
content standards. 

But, beyond that, there are other ways of thinking about what 
the delivery standards might be. For example, those students 
couldn't have learned calculus unless Jaime Escalante understood 
calculus and could teach calculus. There's a minimum standard for 
you. Why not say that all schools in this country should be populat- 
ed by teachers who at least know the content and the content 
standards that we're laying out for students? We could even go one 
step further and even ask why not have those teachers be able to 
teach those content standards. I mean, that's a bigger step. It's not 
enough pust to know the standards, to know the content standards, 
but you ve got to be able to teach them. That's a fairly simple way 
of thinking about things, right? 

Another way of thinking about it is to say: do the textbooks pro- 
vide the kind of information that kids need to know to pass a test 
on those content standards? That's a very reasonable, very simple 
criterion. It's an input criterion. That has been criticized by lots of 
folks, who say we've got to get away from inputs and we need to go 
entirely to outputs. Let's go to simple inputs that have clear, defin- 
able relationships to the outputs we're talking about. 

Teachers that are knowledgeable, that can teach the content and 
the content standards, textbooks that are of high quality and that 
reflect the content and the content standards, those are the kinds 
of things we're talking about, that I'm talking about, as school de- 
livery standards. I'm sorry it took so long. 

Let me just go to the second point, and that is the issue of why 
have national standards for students and somehow State standards 
for school delivery standards. 

I don't see it that v/ay. I see the national standards as being de- 
veloped by national groups, organized, overseen by this entity 
we've been talking about — ^which is not the Federal Government. 
It's made up of people all across the States and localities, but not 
the Federal Government. We can't equate national and Federal in 
this case. That's what I see the student standards under the control 
of. 

The school delivery standards, on the other hand, would be devel- 
oped collectively by the States. Now, what is something that's de- 
veloped collectively by the States? That certainly seems to be na- 
tional to me. It's a different form of national. It is collectively by 
the States and then used by the States themselves to oversee, to 
audit the kinds of schools, to ensure the kinds of opportunities to 
learn that's called for in the report. 
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Cliairman Kildee. But we weren't very symmetrical — served on 
the Council, too. We weren't very symmetrical in that. We said na- 
tional standards for students, but then, particularly after the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue's influence came in, we changed mid- 
course, I recall. They were very opposed to any national standards 
for the delivery system. 

You see, what I worry about is this. I can predict in certain 
schools what the test will be by how good those schools are. If I go 
into a school and find out that an English major is teaching trig, I 
can pretty well predict what those students are going to be doing in 
tng. Having been an English and Latin teaciier myself, I could in 
no way teach trig. I could probably stay three pages ahead of the 
kids and that's about it. Or if there's a school system with 38 in the 
classroom and another one with 28 in the classroom, I can kind of 
predict. 

I am just wondering why we set one criteria for student stand- 
ards, and then really kind of switch gears in the middle of our con- 
siderations and say we won't do that, though, when it comes to 
schools. 

Dr. Haney, do you want to comment on that? 

Dr. Haney. May I suggest an historical explanation? 

Chairman Kildee. Sure. I'm a history teacher also. 

Dr. Haney. Well, the history of testing in particular. Many times 
testing programs have set <^'^t to be used not only to make decisions 
about students but decisions about teachers and decisions about 
schools. Given the way the world works, it seems to me that stu- 
dents are always much less well prepared to protect their own in- 
terests than teachers or schools. I think this is simply a nice exam- 
ple of a large group — I'm suggesting that clear, high-qaality stand- 
ards are okay for the kids, but hey, weVe not sure we want to meet 
them. I think the higher you get in the organizational structure, 
the easier it often is to avoid real meaningful accountability in 
terms of clear-cut objective standards. 

Chairman Kildee. Yet it was not the teacher organizations. I 
think the teacher organization wanted some standards for the 
schools there. It was another source that objected. 

Dr. Haney. Right. I'll bet I could guess who. 

Mr. Smith. I have one other comment. 

I recall the question you asked me during the Council meetings, 
and that was wouldn't you prefer to have the school delivery stand- 
ards developed at the national level. My response was yes. But I 
needed very desperately — I wanted very desperately to get the con- 
cept of school delivery standards into this report, deeply embedded 
in the way we begin to think about this process of changing Ameri- 
can education. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mike. I recall our discussion of 
that. 

We have such a great turnout of Members, I'm going to defer 
and call on, according to the custom of this committee, those Mem- 
bers ir. the order in which they appeared. Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief, to allow 
my colleagues time to ask questions, too. 

I just have one question. We all talk about the high stakes. We're 
all back in Washington now after spending a month-and-a-half in 
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our districts, and we're back facing some of the same problems of 
the unreal world here in Washington. We get panelists on the one 
side that say here's a great idea, and the balance on the other side 
that say it's an awful idea, and then we go no where. 

The high stakes here, ladies and gentlemen, are not only do 1400 
SAT scores prohibit some people from going on, but look at the sta- 
tistics of our schools right now, too — ^flat and declining SAT scores 
that are going no where; one-half of our students dropping out of 
school, or one-quarter of our students are dropping out of high 
school and another quarter are functionally illiterate when they do 
graduate from high school. One-half of the 18 year olds are failing 
to master English language skills, mathematical skills and analyti- 
cal skills. All this adds up to about $3 billion a year in lost reve- 
nues. We had better do something, and as Members of Congress, 
my constituents want us to do something. 

Let me talk about a program that's in Indiana. Whether this is 
called teaching to curriculum or a test or whatever, we have devel- 
oped a program called "Indiana Plus." The business and the labor 
community got together at the local level and they went out, with 
students doing much of the analysis, and they asked future employ- 
ers what are the three basic skills that you need from high school 
graduates to get jobs right upon graduation from high school. 
Three things came up almost on a universal basis: analytical abili- 
ty, problem-solving ability, and computer skills. Even for labor jobs 
in the Midwest, it's not just hitting a hammer on a nail; it's being 
able to program some things on the assembly line. 

What is wrong about our high schools being able to teach these 
three skills to our students so that they get good $15 or $16 an 
hour jobs on an assembly line, and they can keep our economy 
going and we can compete with other countries, and hopefully that 
is not being biased against students that have not performed very 
well up to a decent kind of pay. 

Let me ask one on both sides here so I don't take up too much 
time. 

Dr. Haney. I would say that there's nothing wrong with that. I 
would say that a more appropriate national role would be, instead 
of trying to set up uniform standards, national standards, would be 
to promote the kind of role that is already played at the national 
diffusion network by organizations like the National Diffusion Net- 
work, where they critically examine innovative programs like that 
and critically examine evaluation evidence to see if the curriculum, 
the delivery and the assessments make sense. There's good evi- 
dence that that is a worthwhile program. And then information, 
not just about the assessment standards but the curriculum, the or- 
ganization, and the delivery can be made available in other local- 
ities where they have precisely analogous needs. The point is to not 
disembody the assessments from the delivery. 

Dr. Resnick. I have to agree with what Mr. Haney just said, but 
I want to suggest that it's not in accord with what he said before, 
when he appeared to be arguing anyway that standards and assess- 
ment were going to be detrimental to this very process that Mr. 
Roemer just asked for. 

There is an implicit analysis — true, it was not as well crafted a 
statement as perhaps the CJouncil would have been able to do if it 
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had had a longer life — ^but there was an implicit analysis of why 
standards and assessment were desirable. It's an analysis that says 
the education system operates as a system, that it has to be coher- 
ent, and there need to be some clear targets for what everybody is 
aiming for and, in effect, some incentives. 

Now, this doesn't mean high steikes of a simplistic kind, in which 
opportunities are cut off because you fail a test on a particular day. 
I want to set that straw person aside. It does mean what I think is 
a fundamentally new way of thinking about children's rights in 
this country to an education. 

Right now we define children's rights to an education in terms of 
the right to attend school for a certain number of years, and for 
there to be certain funding that follows them. Implicit in — and 
what I would now like to put forward as the real point of the 
standards and assessment agenda — implicit in this argument is the 
notion that we can redefine what a child's right to education is. It 
is the right to achieve up to some agreed-upon level, not just to 
attend school. 

Now, that is the kind of revolutionary idea that a lot of people 
are asking for. It has the power to bring about all of the other 
things that are being asked for, as long as resources also follow, 
both initially, probably in small amounts, and over time in much 
larger amounts. That's the argument. That's why it can work, be- 
cause there will be, in effect, a new definition of the right to educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Haney. Could I just respond to that? 

At a rhetorical level, that sounds very attractive. But I would 
simply point out that another widely recognized right for kids is 
the right to reasonable health care. Yet our Nation lags behind 
more than a dozen other countries in the world in the immuniza- 
tion of children. We know how to immunize kids, and we can do it 
cheaply. 

So I ask, if the right to reasonable health care for kids has not 
led to the provision of a delivery that we know how to provide 
cheaply, why am I to believe that this defining of a right to educa- 
tion in terms of outcomes is going to make the delivery system 
follow. 

Dr. Resnick. We haven't established a right to health in this 
country. If we did, we would be behaving differently. 

Mr. RoEMER. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman — and thank you for 
the time — I would like to say it shouldn't be an either/or situation. 
Dr. Haney. It is shameful when in this country we've seen a rising 
level of the number of mumps and measles cases in this country, 
when we are behind Ireland and Spain in infant mortality, 20th in 
terms of industrialized countries. That is shameful and we cannot 
look at this as an either/or situation. It should be both. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Ms. Molinari. 

Ms. Molinari. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'm a little confused, and perhaps I should direct this question 
towards you. Dean Smith. In your description of voluntary, when 
you talk about voluntarily opting into this program, would that be 
done on the State school, school districts 
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Mr. Smith. Yes, State school, school district; it could be volun- 
tary to any of them. 

Ms. MoLiNARi. So the States could opt in to national assessments 
and mandate that the school districts within the State apply? 

Mr. Smith. Exactly. Nobody is suggesting changing the way that 
the Constitution has set up the responsibility for education in this 
country. The States would have the responsibility. If the State 
doesn't opt in, doesn't make it mandatory to its local districts, a 
local district could adopt it or not adopt it. 

Ms. MOLiNARi. I suppose my question is, why would they? I 
mean, obviously there s a sharp penalty that would be brought 
about by a school district who opts for these standards, yet fails to 
reach these strategic assessments. Wouldn't it be safer to just not 
become a part of the program? 

Mr. Smith. I think that's right. There is a sense here, I believe — 
there was a sense in the Council — that if the standards are really 
well done, that it would be very hard for a State to not opt in, and 
it would be hard for districts not to come in in as strong a possible 
way as they could. 

Let me give you an example. The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, by themselves, working with mathematicians and 
with teachers and so on around the country over the last 8 years, 
have developed a set of standards. They are the first national 
standards developed in the United States. They're now being adopt- 
ed State by State by State. Teacher training institutions are chang- 
ing the way they're training their teachers; textbook publishers are 
changing the way they put together their textbooks, changing the 
content in the textbooks. 

We are seeing a slow, quiet revolution in this country in mathe- 
matics education. It's because a group of people got together and 
decided, collectively, as a national group of people, that there is a 
better way to teach mathematics for our students. 

Ms. MOLiNARi. I appreciate that, and I don't disagree with your 
final point, that eventually States will feel the national pressure. 
But you also used the words there's a slow revolution, and I think 
we all agree that we can't afford to v/aste too much more time in 
terms of improving and revolutionizing our educational system. 

Mr. Smfth. I agree. It may happen over time that we would get 
national standards in a whole series of content areas, but it would 
take 10, 15, or 25 years. I believe we've got to accelerate that proc- 
ess. The way to accelerate that process, I believe, is to get ourselves 
some sort of national body which can put on good quality controls. 
It can say, "Look, this was developed by the Nation as a whole," 
that these folks in geography went out and talked to people at the 
local level, talked to the people at the State level, and put together 
a curriculum that's really first rate, world class in some jargon. 
That's the kind of body we need to really accelerate this at this 
moment. 

Ms. MOLINARI. Do you realistically think that that can be accom- 
plished within the parameters of the political situation, a viable, vi- 
brant governor not wanting to opt in at this particular point in 
time, being able to be challenged by this national council? 

Mr. Smith. I do. Yeah, I do. I think governors who are really in- 
terested in education will respond very positively to this. They will 
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argue very strongly that they believe the standards they have set 
up for their States are better than the national standards. And 
they may well win. There should be a competition among the 
States, in effect, to see which ones of those standards really meet 
the n^^ds of the country. It's very important. 

Ms. MoiiNARi. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Ms. Molinari. 

Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I hear everyone saying, in one way or another, that the real crux 
of all of this is what we measure is what we get, and we need to be 
very, very careful about what we choose to measure. In that sense, 
I hear the high stakes argument very, very clearly. 

It seems to me that one of the things I have not heard — although 
I've heard the terms used, about the need for testing — the one 
thing I haven't heard is about the frequency of the use of these 
measurements, or whether they would be a turnstile event in a 
child's education at the end, or whether it would be used in all of 
it's multiplicity — I've heard that — as a tool not only to determine 
whether a child has met standards, but as a tool for diagnosis, re- 
mediation, or perhaps advance positioning of a child, if adminis- 
tered early and often in the child's education, before problems 
become so compounded over time by all of those self-fulfilling 
prophecies that they become unremediable. That's the first ques- 
tion. 

[Laughter.] 

Does the format anticipated in the testing and assessments that 
we're talking about today anticipate that use over time and that 
use that adds yet another variable to the potential uses for testing, 
that would reduce the high stakes rather than elevate them, and 
second, since what we measure is presumed to be what we get, and 
since we've talked a great deal about the iniportance of speed and 
how quickly we can act, has thought been given to the question of 
simultaneity in terms of the development of curriculum, expecta- 
tions, standards, and the text instruments that are used to measure 
those, or is there a kind of sequence that is anticipated in the start- 
up? 

If what we're measuring, if the curriculum and the ability to 
teach — I just love that, the implicit right to learning and not just 
to attendance — if that is really at the core of what we're talking 
about, doesn't it imply that there needs to be at least at startup 
some measure of sequential development as opposed to simultane- 
ous development? 

Mr. Chairman, did I really take up all my time? 

Chairman Kildee. No, no. I thought you weren't noticing. 

Dr. Resnick. We have to have all of them in order to niake good 
on this right to achievement. I think simultaneity is the right route 
to go. I am willing to sign symbolically — ^I didn't literally sign — a 
document like the Standards Council, one which mostly talks about 
the standards and assessment, because we can take them up one at 
a time, discuss them one at a time. I think if all we work on is the 
standards and assessment, we will get a punitive system and not 
one that is likely to raise achievement. So we've got to take it all 
on. 
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Those of us who are hardest at work on this, not waiting for leg- 
islation, are working on all of it, not just one the standards and 
assessment piece. 

Dr, Darling-Hammond. Could I add to that? 

Mr. Sawyer, Sure. I would be happy to hear from all four of you 
at one time or another — but not simultaneously. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr. Darung-Hammond. On your first question, the extent to 
which students will actually be helped by the assessment depends 
on two thin^, I believe. One is the extent to which we really do 
focus on the issues of how we can get schools to teach those things 
that Congressman Roemer raised — critical thinking, problem solv- 
ing and so on. That does get back to the question of the delivery 
standards. 

We need to be involved with solving the problem of a lack of 
qualified teachers in a lot of subject areas in this country, I mean, 
we have low math scores because a lot of math teachers aren't 
qualified to teach math. If we don't deal with that, having test 
scores isn't going to help us. 

We need to deal with the fact that students in affluent majority 
schools have four times the chance of having certified teachers 
than students in low-income and minority schools. We need to deal 
with the fact that some schools spend $20,000 and some spend 
$3,000, and they buy different amounts of learning opportunities 
for that, including qualified teachers. So that's obviously going to 
depend on the one aspect. 

The other is the extent to which the assessment is locally devel- 
oped. If teachers are involved in developing with students portfo- 
lios, projects, a variety of assessment strategies, then those assess- 
ments are likely to be used. Again, of course, teachers need to be 
prepared to do these things well. Then the assessments are likely 
to be used in ways that will enrich what students, in fact, are of- 
fered in the way of learning, as well as what they learn. 

To the extent that the further and further away it gets from the 
classroom the more far away the tests are in their development, 
the less likely it is that teachers will understand what it takes to 
improve students' chances of doing well on the assessments. 

The question with respect to the high stakes is that if we use as- 
sessments inappropriately, we're likely to not get those benefits out 
of them. The Question was raised earlier on how can we get people 
to adopt this kind of thing if they're likely to suffer penalties if 
they try, I think that's important. Dean Smith gave a good exam- 
ple with the National Council of Teachers and Mathematics Stand- 
ards, of the power of a good idea to spread and to be used, to be 
adapted and brought into the system. ITiat would not be happening 
if the NCTM standards had high stakes attached to them. It simply 
wouldn't be happening. 

Dr. Haney, My answer to your question gets back to what is the 
primary purpose of assessment. I think that we ought to be giving 
a lot more attention, if our aim is really to promote learning, to 
how assessments promote students learning directly — not because 
the teacher learned the results and taught them differently, I'm 
talking about assessments that engage kids and give them immedi- 
ate feedback in a way that motivates them directly, ones that are 
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not necessarily keyed to academic subjects, but nevertheless can 
still comprise very challenging and high standards. 

Let me mention two nice examples. One is the Westinghouse sci- 
ence talent search, which is dependent, incidentally, on a strong re- 
lationship between science teachers, knowledgeable science teach- 
ers and kids. The other is the academic decathlon, which engages 
teams of kids. Those, it seems to me, are nice examples of kinds of 
assessments which are not necessarily altogether locally developed 
but engage both kids and teachers and, ideally, even parents, in 
learning across subject areas and topics. 

Mr. Smith. I have a somewhat different answer than the others. 

In my own view, a good teacher is testing all the time. They're 
asking a question and they're making an assessment about it; 
they're getting feedback and they're working with the child to put 
together a portfolio — ^whether it's called a portfolio or called their 
work for that week, or the work they're preparing to take home, 
whatever. I mean, all of those things are tests of some sort or 
other. They all give feedback, they all help develop the child, and 
they develop the teacher. They make the teacher more sensitive to 
the needs of that particular child and the needs of their classroom. 

I think in the United States we ought to reduce the number of 
tests, the number of formal tests of the sort we're now talking 
about, to perhaps two during the entire time the student is in 
school, K--12. We overtest so much that we make the whole thing 
absurd. Kids laugh at it, they don't work hard on it, because the 
tests themselves aren't legitimate. 

We have now national tests, standardized national tests that are 
given out to students all over the country, and they often have no 
relationship to the curriculum that the student is taking. Have you 
ever looked at an elementfiry school science test? It's absolutely bi- 
zarre. This is a random assortment of questions about science, facts 
about science. There ife no in-depth attempt to get at an under- 
standing of what the scientific process is, how science works in any 
situation or whatever. 

The trick here, the thing being proposed here, is very different 
from the way the U.S. has gone about testing. The idea here is that 
these examinations, which would be an examination system, locally 
developed. State developed or whatever, they would be geared to 
the national content standards. They would reflect those content 
standards in just the way that the AP examinations reflect e sylla- 
bus that's created by a group of teachers and leaders. It's very dif- 
ferent from anything 

Mr. Sawyer. Before we run out of time, can you talk just for a 
moment about the question of simultaneity or sequential develop- 
ment? 

Mr. Smith. I believe you've got to start with your content stand- 
ards, I think you've got to know what you want the kids to learn 
before you can figure out how you're going to test it. You can have 
all sorts of tricks of testing. Portfolios and projects and so on, those 
are tricks. Those are ways of getting at the knowing. But you have 
got to know what you want the kids to know before you get at it. 

The kids, in my view, in order for it to be legitimate, have to 
have the opportunity to know what's going to be on that test, in 
general, and to study for what's going to be on that test. It changes 
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the way we think about testing in this country. But the idea is, 
over a 4, 5, 6 or 7 year period of time, students will be preparing 
for sets of examinations. 

Now, that wouldn't take most of their time in the class. They 
would be there just like students are normally now. But the teach- 
ers would be gearing it around the common content standards. 
When the kids got to the point in the fourth grade or eighth grade 
of taking this examination, they would be prepared because the 
teachers and the students knew all the way along what was going 
to be on those tests. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas C. Sawyer follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Thomas C. Sawyer, a Representative in Ck)NGREss from the 

State of Ohio 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding these hearings this morning. I 
understand that you are planning two additional hearings to examine the Report 
and conclusions drawn by the National Council on Education Standards and Test- 
ing. 

How Congress decides to act on these recommendations may well be the most im- 
portant action taken in the educational arena this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say that although I agree with many of the report's conclu- 
sions» I am greatly alarmed by what is missing. We have to be very careful here. If 
testing becomes one of the engines of educational reform in this decade we had 
better be prepared. Those of us who come from States where testing has already 
become a tool for making policy know that the issue is fraught with peril and conse- 
quences for individual students and communities. 

What I wholeheartedly endorse is the development of national standards. This 
will take time, not a lot, but time. Then tests — as instruments — need to be very 
finely tuned. Only then, should we begin to think about using them on a national 
scale. 

I have additional doubts, so I am looking forward to hearing the testimony of 
today's witnesses. 
Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Sawyer. 
Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I apolo- 
gize to the panel for not being here during your testimony, but I 
have had a chance to review it. 

One question that I would like some additional input on, if we 
are going to move to national standards — and Tm not saying Tm 
opposed to that — that makes the assumption that we have great 
disparity of State standards today. Particularly the two of you who 
were on the national council, can you give us some examples of the 
kind of disparity in State standards today that would mandate at 
least voluntary national — ''mandate voluntary," those are interest- 
ing words 

Mr. Smith. Suggest they're a good idea. 

Mr. Gunderson. Yes, they would suggest voluntary national 
guidelines or standards would be helpful. 

Dr. Resnick. I can tell you something very specific, because last 
summer the group that Tm working with brought teachers from 
ten States, all of which have in place what's called performance as- 
sessments in writing. It's a simple idea. You're asked to write 
something for an hour or so, not 'fill in the bubble" tests that are 
current now. So here we have ten States from all parts of the coun- 
try who came together bringing with them actual examples of the 
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writing assessments their students had done, the actual papers the 
students had written. They came with a team of teachers who were 
experienced in grading the State exams. We worked out, with the 
help of an expert in these matters, Robert Wynn from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, a design in which teachers from California graded 
the papers of, say. South Carolina, according to the California 
standards. The South Carolina teachers graded the New York 
papers, and the New York teachers — ^you can get the picture. It 
needed a statistician to do it. 

The results were astounding in two ways. The agreement was 
much higher than we had expected, given the fact that there had 
not been any effort to establish national standards before. But that 
agreement was on a correlation; that is, you could predict, in gen- 
eral, from how California graded a paper to how Illinois graded it, 
let's say. So in that sense, we appear to have in the country at the 
present time agreed-upon or shared standards for writing; that is, 
what the dimension in goodness in writing is. 

But there was another surprise in the other direction. If you 
looked at the cutoff scores, what different States considered to be a 
passing level of writing, there was a difference of about 25 percent; 
that is, there are States that take a 25 percent lower cutoff point 
for what is good enough than other States. So in that one area, we 
appear to have agreement on the kind of thing that constitutes 
good writing, but not yet agreement on how good is good enough. 

Now, these kinds of studies would have to be done subject matter 
by subject matter, or skill by skill. My prediction, although I give it 
with caution, since our predictions were wrong last summer, my 
prediction is that we would get less agreement at the present time 
on the dimensions of good math than we do on the dimensions of 
good writing, because there hasn't been as much time for this to 
happen. 

But I have another prediction, and that is, by next summer, 
when these same States come back together, their cutoff points will 
have moved closer together, because part of the process of setting 
shared standards is the social process of examining each other's 
ideas and working them out together. That is very much going to 
be at the heart of this notion of comparability between different 
State assessments. 

There is evidence from other countries, and now the beginning of 
it here, that you don't have to seek detailed statistical comparabil- 
ity in order to know that youVe got comparable tests. This is going 
to be very much in our way, a negotiation process, one in which 
people of different opinions work with each other enough that they 
figure out what it is that they have in common. That's what I 
think this process will be like. 

Mr. Smith. Let me just make a comment. 

There is great variability in the country. Wisconsin doesn't have 
content standards, curriculum framework, in the same sense that 
California has them, for example. It's much more up to the local 
district to decide what's important to them. There are some gener- 
al specifications and there are general course requirements, but 
you don't find the kind of process that California went through to 
think about what kids should know in the area of mathematics and 
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social studies and so on in the State of Wisconsin, although Wiscon- 
sin is talking about it now. 

Other States are also talking about it. South Carolina, for exam- 
ple, is moving to a set of curriculum frameworks. They are looking 
at what California did. They are looking at what New York does. 
They are looking at the NCTM standards. One of the things that's 
happening in the country is that people are looking at best prac- 
tices. I believe that H.R. 3320, S. 2 and H.R. 4323, when and if they 
get passed, in those particular parts are going to accelerate that 
process. Not of just developing any old content frameworks. People 
aren't going to settle for that, because they're going to know that 
out there, there is something better. They're going to look to see 
what the best ones are and then they're going to tailor it a little bit 
to their own State. 

What will happen eventually, I believe, is that we will get — I 
mean, this will take a long time if we don't have some sort of na- 
tional body — ^we will get a growing convergence, as Lauren sug- 
gests, toward fairly high standards in the country. But we won't 
have a national body continually prodding States to upgrade the 
quality of their education, to upgrade the quality of their school de- 
livery standards and so on. That's the advantage. We could get 
there, I believe, in the long run. It's a train that's rolling along al- 
ready. You can get there in the long run just reljdng on the States. 
But I think we can accelerate it, accelerate it greatly, by putting 
into place some sort of national process. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have noi a question but a 
reaction, which I would like the panel to comment upon. 

I will just advance the premise that if there's an appropriate 
test, however you define that, that implies that some children fail, 
and that in certain systems and certain schools lots of children will 
fail. It seems to me that some of the opposition to the idea of test- 
ing at any level — national, voluntary, mandatory, et cetera — is be- 
cause people who make the decisions don't want to see children 
fail, because it reflects poorly on them, reflects poorly on the insti- 
tution. But what has happened, really, by default, is that we have a 
system where they don't fail but few succeed, and those that suc- 
ceed might do it despite the schools. 

What I think is behind this political impetus to develop national 
testing is that that situation seems to be one we can't tolerate too 
much longer. People drop out of school and we find years later, 
when they enter the work force, they have no education or skills 
that are appropriate. That is why I think we're talking about na- 
tional testing in some type of comprehensive way. 

Now, I would just like your reaction to it, because I think we can 
engage in a pedagogic debate about what's the best tool, the con- 
tent, et cetera, but the reality is are we going to get tough, frankly, 
and use assessments to evaluate, early on in the educational life of 
a child, whether they're making it, whether the schools are making 
it, whether the system is making it, or we continue to go forward 
and allow a system in which no one fails, no one succeeds, and we 
all get paid. 
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Dr. Darung-Hammond. I think that to cast the problem as a 
lack of failure or explicit failure might misrepresent what's going 
on today. Many children do fail in school, and many of them are 
told they fail. They're retained in grade, they fail minimum compe- 
tency tests, most States have them, and there are a variety of ways 
in which children's failure is repeatedly made explicit. And we do 
have a lot of high stakes testing as part of that certification of fail- 
ure for students. , 

But that has not yet prodded localities. States, or the Federal 
Government, to ensure that the children who are failing have 
qualified teachers, have adequate resources, have textbooks, have 
programs that will ensure that they learn. I think the question in 
this dialogue, as well as any other, is are we going to do something 
differently with respect to the fact that children are not succeed- 
ing, in terms of holding governmental agencies, school districts, 
States, and the Federal Government, if it wants to get involved in 
this game, responsible for ensuring that students have the ade- 
quate opportunities to learn. We can certify student failure even 
better than we currently do, and the question really is, what are 
we going to do to hold ourselves accountable for delivering services 

to them. • r 1 

I don't think that assessments themselves have to or, m fact, ul- 
timately should be based on pass and fail to give good information 
about what students learn. I used the example earlier of the AP 
exams, where you get a score — one, two, three, four, five — or the 
SAT's, anywhere from 200 to 1400 or whatever. And there are cer- 
tainly better ways of evaluating student progress than those which 
would still give information without having to make those judg- 
ments about students. 

I would like to see the judgments made, and if we're gomg to 
have any kind of stakes in the systems applied to State govern- 
ments, that don't provide equal opportunities to the students in 
their schools, or to school districts that allocate teachers mequita- 
bly to black and Hispanic students as opposed to white students in 
their districts, if we re talking about the stakes all being on the 
students and the local school, we're not getting at the source of un- 
equal educational opportunity. ^ , 

Dr. Haney. I would just mention also that there's been a fair 
amount of research on not just the levels of dropouts but what 
kinds of programs are useful in keeping kids in school. Generally 
speaking, my reading of that research is the kind of programs that 
are productive in helping to keep kids in school and learning and 
engaged are not just some arbitrary barrier that says you've got to 
meet this; rather, it is some connections in the students' lives be- 
tween their school work and adults, in school and out of school, 
who help them to see the social connections between their school 
work and their aspirations, not to pass a test but to do other things 
beyond school in life. It is not a test that's critical. 

There I would go back to Mike's mention of ''Stand and Deliver. 
It wasn't the test, per se, that was really crucial in that story. It 
was the teacher, not the test. . 

Mr. Reed. I guess we're trying to get at this problem very indi- 
rectly because we have very little leverage on some other problems, 
like families that are not functional and other issues. We have to 
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recognize perhaps that this is the only lever we have to move the 
system. I think the sense is we want to try to move the system. 
Mr. Smfth. I agree with that entirely. 

Just one comment on Walt's final statement. It was both the 
teacher and the test, I believe. The test was there as a motivator 
for the teacher; it was a motivator for the student and it provided 
terrific rewards when the kids were successful. 

That fed over. It didn't just influence the students that were in 
that movie, or that were depicted in that movie. It influenced gen- 
eration after generation after them, because that particular school 
has retained a very high level of success in that area. 

Mr. Martinez. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Reed. Sure. 

Mr. Martinez. Do you know where Jaime Escalante is now? Is 
he still in that school, teaching that class? 

Mr. Smfth. I don't believe he is, but 

Mr. Martinez. I know he's not. 

Let me ask you this. Have you followed up to see what has hap- 
pened to that class and what has happened to the students there? I 
think you should, so that you could make a more accurate state- 
ment. 

The success that was there, as this gentleman has pointed out, 
was Jaime Escalante, not the test. It was Jaime Escalante. In fact, 
the testers refused to accept the first test. Tliey said the students 
cheated. 

Mr. Smith. I know that. 

Mr. Martinez. Why? It's that mind set, the mindset that you 
have. If you're looking to prove something, you can always prove it 
because that's what your mind is prepared to look for. 

Mr. Smith. I understand that, and perhaps I'm wrong. But my 
understand is also that the teacher next door to Jaime Escalante, a 
year later, had just as much success as he did, and it went on over 
a period of years. 

Mr. Martinez. For your information, you check and you'll find 
out that the high rate of success of Jaime Escalante has never been 
matched in subsequent classes, even in Jaime's classes. 

Mr. Smith. Let me pursue it one more step. 

Isn't it true, though, that the school itself, over a period of years, 
had a high rate of success comparable to the rest of the country? 

Mr. Martinez. No. The problem in those schools — and let me ex- 
plain to you why I know. It's because the school includes students 
from my district. 

Mr. Smith. I know it is. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me tell you what's happening. It's what this 
lady says. If you don't improve the school facility, you can set all 
the standards you want and nobody is going to attain them. The 
problem is that we still use, in most of our schools, as high technol- 
ogy, chalk and chalk boards. We're in a computer age. Those 
schools that have been fortunate enough because major corpora- 
tions have donated computers, and because have been able to 
affor<^ computers. They're moving ahead.. 

There was a case in California, Serrano, in which the direct rela- 
tion of moneys expended for the students, which created a kind of 
facility for people to be able to learn, was the whole component of 
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Right now, in most of our States, we don't have any real idea 
what we want the outcome to be. It's sort of a general level ou the 
SAT's and we don't really think hard about that, and the SAT 
really doesn't measure what we teach in our schools, or a general 
standardized achievement test. Again, it has almost no relationship 
to the curriculum in our schools. 

This approach would have some relationship to that curriculum. 
You would be able to determine, at some level of confidence, 
whether or not the school could, in fact, deliver that opportunity to 
learn. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildes. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mi. Chairman. I would like to thank the 
panel members for spending this morning with us and for the time 
they took in preparing their testimony. 

I would like to associate myself with Mr. Reed's statement, and 
also explore a slightly different area. When we get into the prob- 
lem of setting some sort of voluntary nationgil testing standards, 
someone has got to come up with an appropriate test. I know there 
are groups working on that and they have come to some kind of 
consensus in the basics of reading, writing and arithmetic. But, 
even there, there will be different schools of thought as to the best 
way to teach these subjects, and, therefore, the best way to write 
these tests. 

Do you think we're opening up what will be basically a conten- 
tious and not very productive area at the end of the day if we try 
to have national standards for civics, literature, history, govern- 
ment, and even geography? Where should we cut off voluntary na- 
tional testing? Is there some core where there's a reasonable hope 
that responsible people of good will, from widely differing perspec- 
tives, can agree? Is there an area where it's unlikely we will get 
agreement; where we'll just get arguments and the lowest common 
denominator, or perhaps something that's counterproductive, 
which will set a lot of groups off in our society because they feel 
it's offensive? You know the problems we have with textbooks and 
everything else. We're going to get more problems with something 
called a national test if we're not careful. 

Could you comment on that? Is that a problem? Is there a way of 
dealinr^ with it at this stage of the game so we don't get into a 
thicket down the road? 

Mr. Smith. Let me respond quickly and then turn it back. 

I believe you need to develop your content standards before you 
develop your test. You have to know what you want students to 
learn and you have to know what you want to teach before you 
begin to assess it. So it's the content standards that become the 
issue and that's where a lot of the controversy has been in the 
past. 

I have two general comments. First, California is probably as di- 
verse a State as there is in the union. It has gone through a proc- 
ess of developing science and social studies, history frameworks 
and literature frameworks, over the last 4 or 5 years. A contentious 
process but a very important process. In California, they ended up 
with what I believe are really first-rate frameworks. They're chal- 
lenging, they're interesting. They embody sometimes controversial 
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theory, sometimes not so controversial. But they really put out a 
challenging menu for students to learn. 

I don't believe that California went as deep as I believe we 
should go — that is, deep into the public, to have a really serious 
public debate about what should the content of our kids' schools be. 
It would be absolutely wonderful, in my view, if this country were 
arguing in a serious way about the content of the history that the 
kids should learn in schools. We don't do that. They do it in lots of 
other countries. 

Mr. Petri. But I sense a gap here, because people talk about na- 
tional testing and the need for it. They talk about the problems of 
literacy, of people not being able to do basic things, and then, on 
the other hand, we seem to be wanting to get into all sorts of 
things that are really handled pretty well by college boards for 
that group of college-bound people who know roughly where 
they're going. Is it necessary for us to even get into that area? 
Can't we just stick to what we think the core problem is and then 
find various strategies to attack it, one of which might be national 
testing? I put that out as a premise, or as a question. 

Mr. Smith. I believe it's absolutely critical that we get into it. We 
can't wait until the student is in the 11th or 12th grade and taking 
the college boards. We need to be thinking about what the curricu- 
lum of elementary schools is. 

We don't teach science in this country. No wonder we end up at 
the bottom of every ranking of science for 9 year olds and 13 year 
olds. No wonder. Our kids just don't learn it because we don't know 
what we want to teach. Many other countries know what they 
want to teach in science, so they can train their teachers to teach 
it. We don't know what we want to teach. Science is a big, buzzing 
confusion to an awful lot of teachers and to us, for that matter, I 
mean, we're no better. As a consequence, generation after genera- 
tion comes out without knowing any science, without knowing 
enough science to really get into the courses en masse that they 
would need to do well in the college boards, for example. 

What you see is a very small percentage of kids in this country 
taking college boards in math, in science, and very few advance 
placements. So we need to catch them earlier. 

Mr. Petri. Are there other perspectives on the panel? 

Dr. Haney. Yes. What's likely to happen, though this sort of 
widespread deliberation about what common standards are can be 
very useful from an educational point of view, there are two pit- 
falls that are likely to occur. First of all, there are going to be 
areas where there's not agreement, California is going to want to 
teach California history, and Vermont is going to want to teach 
something about the Green Mountains probably. 

If there is great focus on only what is arrived at by a national 
consensus, that's going to mean that those things on which there is 
not consensus are going to tend to get pushed out of the curricu- 
lum. That's one problem. 

The second is, that though there often is consensus on curricu- 
lum frameworks, such as the National Council of Teacners of 
Mathematics framework, please note that there is no national con- 
sensus yet on how to assess the learning of the mathematics cur- 
riculum laid out there. If you were going to have publicly-available 
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assessments, that's where we're really going to see some conten- 
tiousness about not just abstractly what people are to learn but 
how do you reasonably assess it, not just in the abstract but, as Dr. 
Resnick puts it, to use it in a thinking world. That's where the real 
problem is going to occur. 

Dr. Darung-Hammond. There will be contentiousness to the 
extent that we try to be very specific about what the right body of 
knowledge or set of skills apply in a particular way is. This is an 
area where the report, as you read it, takes kind of differing pos- 
tures in differing sentences, as the extent to which we're really 
talking about a national curriculum, a set of national curriculum 
decisions with national assessments, or the extent to which we're 
talking about local and State curriculum decisions and assessment 
development within a relatively, one would have to assume, 
sketchy national framework for benchmarking in some sense. I 
think that is very slippery. 

What is rarely understood, even in mathematics, is that the 
NCTM standards we have all been talking about present a differ- 
ent conception of mathematics than the AP calculus framework 
presents. It presents a different understanding of mathematics 
than the California framework, which itself is not the same as the 
New York State region's framework for higher level mathematics. 

I think the question that people are going to have to struggle 
with, if they try to support a better assessment, which surely needs 
development, is how do we honor the various approaches to cur- 
ricular standards, many of which all may be viewed as represent- 
ing high standards in some sense, but different in some ways, as 
this kind of thing unfolds, to do that without dishonoring diversity, 
without dishonoring innovation and the capacity to move our edu- 
cational system ahead. 

Now, some other countries which have examination approaches 
of various kinds allow for a wide array of different approaches to 
the testing of mathematics. You can choose as a school to have 
your kids assessed with one kind of an assessment package or an- 
other, or to develop your own. There are certainly hints of that in 
the report, and I think how it plays out depends on which empha- 
ses one ends up relying on. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, coming last, I must apologize. I will 
be a little bit redundant. 

First of all, I appreciate the level of discussion, the quality of the 
discussion. I want to congratulate you. I see that at least three of 
you, I think, are connected with federally-funded research cen- 

Dr. Darung-Hammond. I don't have one. Mine is not federally 
funded. 
[Laughter.] 
Dr. Haney. Not me. 

Mr. Owens. Well, two anyway. That says we spend our money 
well. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. Haney. Notice which side the two are on. 
Mr. Owens. I hope we understand, though, in the process, that 
we owe it to ourselves and to our children impacted by this process 
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to be honest and to hold ourselves accountable. Some of the polite 
language here I think shows we don't understand how serious a 
matter we're into. 

When you talk about delivery systems, you re really talking 
about a level of commitment of resources, a level of the education 
made being made at the State level or the local level or the Feder- 
al level. That's the problem. 

Dr. Haney, you talked about teachers may not be in favor of de- 
livery systems being assessed closely. No, the problem is not teach- 
ers. The problem is much worse. It starts at the White House. The 
problem is that the White House and the Secretary of Education 
and the Office of Management and Budget don't want to talk about 
assessing delivery systems because you get into the question of 
what resources do you need to make those delivery systems work. 
And when you get into the question of resources, it becomes clearer 
and clearer that States and localities will not have the resources to 
build world-class delivery systems or world-class schools. They re 
going to have to have resources from somewhere else. So we should 
not allow ourselves to be trapped into a process which ultimately 
may be phony or dishonest. We should force the issue of, as you 
build the accountability standards, you build in also a discussion 
and a statement of what refiources are needed. 

We have some situations right now where there are Federal 
mandates out there. Federal laws out there, such as the School Im- 
provement Act. We are honored to have here with us the former 
Chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, Congressman 
Hawkins. The School Improvement Act is filled with a number of 
different mandates and requirements which would greatly improve 
the delivery system of schools, but they're being ignored. The Fed- 
eral Government and the Executive branch has the responsibility 
to see to it that the law is carried out and that the schools are held 
accountable. Yet they ignore that because that might cost money, 
too. Those regulators that the President wants to get rid of cost 
money in this case. So the lack of commitment, the lack of re- 
sources, we have to discuss. 

If you're going to establish world-class standards, the sequence, 
which one of my colleagues was referring to, the sequence has to 
begin with standards. Then you go forward and develop them as 
rapidly as possible. But it's immoral to not take the next step and 
assess the delivery systems or the education effort, the level of re- 
source commitment, assess that before you move any further. Be- 
cause to jump from the establishment of standards to the testing of 
students, which would create a lot of photo opportunities for a lot 
of ideologues and politicians but would not help the youngsters, it 
would be immoral. I think we have a moral responsibility not to 
move for the assessment of students before we have an assessment 
of the delivery systems, a way to assess what is it we're doing in 
order to create the maximum opportunity for youngsters to learn. 

New York City's junior high schools, in all of the areas served by 
Latinos and blacks, does not have math and science teachers who 
majored in math and science. New York City doesn't have the ca- 
pacity to cure that problem. You know, we can have a lot of math 
and science teachers as a result of the recession flowing to the 
schools— they know math and science but can't teach it; you need 
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real teachers — ^to train those teachers or to get those teachers in a 
time when we don't have a recession, the competition for math and 
science people is great. You need some Federal help. You need 
some dollars. We have to discuss those dollars. 

My question is — I've already answered it. 

[Laughter.] 

Would it not be immoral or unethical 

[Laughter.] 

Would you care to comment on my statement? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith. It's easier to answer j^our question, and I think every- 
body here would answer "yes.'* 

Mr. Owens. Maybe the other part is more relevant. 

Certain people have said — I think Governor Roemer has been 
quoted as saying even if Congress does not create the standards 
and testing panel, we should go right ahead, that the goals panel 
would do it an3rway. 

Would you comment on the movement ahead of that process, 
leaving out the Congress, which represents all the people in ways 
in which the Executive branch doesn't, how likely we are to suc- 
ceed if we don't have that kind of consensus at the highest levels? 

Mr. Smith. Let me make two comments. First, I agree entirely 
with what you said about the need for resources. I think Linda's 
phrase was it would be a cruel hoax. There's a phrase in the report 
which talks about a moral imperative to provide educational oppor- 
tunity for all children. We had many discussions of this in the 
Council, as the Chairman will attest. Many of us come down very 
stronglj^ on your side, Mr. Owens. I believe you're absolutely right. 

That s what underscored the notion of school delivery standards. 
We needed to get that concept into the document so that we could 
begin to use it as leverage. 

Mr. Owens. I congratulate you for getting it in. I think it was 
probably very, very difficult. 

Mr. Smith. But we succeeded. 

Now I've forgotten your second — Oh, should the Congress go 
ahead. I believe it's absolutely critical that the Congress is part of 
this effort, absolutely critical. 

Mr. OwENS. Should the goals panel and Executive branch go 
ahead with the encouragement of Congress? 

Mr. Smith. Let me go to the opposite side of that. I think it's a 
mistake if it's only the goals panel. I think we need the efforts of 
the Nation, and the Congress is absolutely critical when one thinks 
about the Nation. The Congress, the administration, the governors, 
the chief State school officers, people who represent us collectively 
across this Nation, school board members, all those people have to 
be involved at some level. And they could be. 

My view on how you get that is for the Congress to create some 
sort of independent body that can operate and reflect the views of 
the Nation, that can hold people accountable. I think it's really im- 
portant. 

Dr. Haney. First, on your statement, I entirely agree, and Mike 
seems to agree, and I think Lauren, in essence, said she agrees. If 
everyone agrees, then it seems to me there is an obvious recom- 
mendation that the panelists all could make to the committee; 
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namely, that the committee not pass legislation endorsing the 
Council recommendations without specifically suggesting that a 
priority ought to be the development of the school delivery stand- 
ards rather than student standards. It seems to me an obvious rec- 
ommendation of the panel unanimously, given the comments I've 
heard. 

More generally, however, regarding your second question, should 
the Congress be involved or, if not Congress, then who, it seems to 
me that right now there is a terribly important need for national 
leadership in the realm of education, I would hope that more lead- 
ership comes forth from Congress on educational issues. 

If you look at what citizens say about who should be making de- 
cisions about standards in education, about 3 percent nationally 
say it should be the governors, or a consensus of the governors, and 
a similar percentage says the Federal Government, Most citizens 
want local government bodies and professional educators to be the 
ones making the concrete decisions about national standards, not 
the Congress, So the support is yes, for some structures. But it 
seems to me that you've got to maintain the involvement of profes- 
sional education groups such as the National Council of Teachers 
of Science, the National Science Teachers Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, rather than setting up totally sepa- 
rate bodies that are unconnected with ongoing professional organi- 
zations. Then on the public input, groups like the National Parent 
Teachers Association, the various advocacy groups. 

It seems to me it's important not to try to set up altogether new 
structures but to draw on the structures that are already out there 
involved as education advocates in the States and coinmunities, 

Dr, Resnick, Let me respond to your implied question, as well as 
the direct one, 

I think Congress needs to act and be very much part of what we 
move ahead with, I think school delivery standards are crucial, but 
we need the whole package of this atlas, of the kinds of standards 
that were described in the Council report. That is because of this 
notion of the right to an education up to a standard of achieve- 
ment. 

School delivery standards without that built in will not be en- 
forceable. They will not have any meaning. They will be squabbled 
over endlessly and there will be no way of finding out whether we 
have set the right school delivery standards. So it's the whole pack- 
age that we're going to need, and it's this right of our children to 
an education that really is the clue to why we need it all, 

Mr, Owens, Thank you very much. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to note that I would like extra copies 
of this section of the transcript, 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

I'm going to go back to Mr, Petri for a question. He wants an- 
other round of questions. 
Mr, Petri. I agree. It was a good speech, 
[Laughter,] 

Actually, I have a question that I didn't get a chance to ask 
during my 5 minutes. It focuses in a little different way on what 
my colleague was getting at. If we do have national voluntary test- 
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ing for students, and we get results which show that some do well 
and some don't, how far does that get us if we don't have any 
measures to indicate why that is? That is, it could be the teachers, 
it could be the administrator of the school, it could be the parents, 
or it could be the inherent difference of ability that we all have, 
whether we're children or adults. 

If we have a test and the kids are doing poorly, then what? 
Maybe the teacher doesn't know anything and can't teach. But the 
tests won't tell us that because there could be other variables. 
Maybe it's difficult to teach a certain class. If we just focus on the 
performance of the kids and blame the teachers, we will discourage 
teachers from doing what you wanted them to do, which is to teach 
hard-to-teach communities. Therefore, it's not fair to look only at 
one variable in isolation, because it doesn't tell you, in and of itself, 
what to do to correct the poor performance. 

Could you comment on that? In other words, should we be look- 
ing at national voluntary standards for teachers and for principals 
and for parents as well as for students? 

Dr. Darung-Hammond. I think the utility of the kinds of assess- 
ments that the report is trying to aim at is that they be embedded 
in a local system of continual school evaluation and school im- 
provement such that they, in fact, trigger inquiry into what is 
going on with a particular student, what's going on with a particu- 
lar school, a set of classrooms and so on. 

Now, that kind of process can't happen just mechanistically, as 
you suggest. You can t just say well, here's the test scores for this 
school, and if they're not high enough, we're just going to do some- 
thing to punish the teachers or take money away from the school 
or whatever. 

I am reminded when I think of that of a wonderful school in East 
Harlem, which is achieving a 100 percent graduation rate and 
sending most of its kids on to college, and 99 percent of the kids 
are local students from this predominantly black and Latino com- 
munity. A third of them are mainstream from special ed. Now, 
assume that the director of that school would oppose some of the 
proposals around consequences based on national assessments, de- 
spite the fact that they've already put in place the kinds of assess- 
ment strategies called for here, because it would prevent her from 
being able to accept all of those special education students every 
year. If she had to guarantee a greater and greater proportion 
would always meet a higher and higher standard, she couldn't offer 
the high quality of education to the students who really most need 
it. So you can't use a mechanistic strategy for penalizing those edu- 
cators who are working hard to overcome the other kinds of chal- 
lenges that students may face in a variety of ways. 

What you want to have happen is for the assessments to be part 
of a school-wide inquiry process. In the statement that I entered in 
the record earlier, for purposes of time I skipped over one part 
which said that what we want is a system whereby schools will 
engage in regular kinds of inspections or audits and presentation of 
themselves in what they do to the community so that you can use 
it in a diagnostic way. You can develop other procedures — teacher 
evaluation systems, school-community dialogues of various kinds, 
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improvements in school delivery standards and so on that have to 
be there. But it can't just be a mechanistic use of the test scores. 

Mr, Smith. I agree with what Linda says, but I want to make one 
comment on it. 

This approach of a school that's responding in a creative way to 
information, information from the test, information from other 
sources, is particularly useful when there are clear ideas about 
what you want the school to accomplish, which brings you back to 
the content standards idea. 

Let me also use this opportunity to say one other thing. I was 
one of the two people on the Council that signed the statement 
that Linda read to us. I did it because I agree with it. I agree with 
it. I believe there's an absolutely remarkable congruence between 
what that statement says and what the intent of the Council was, 
and what much of the Council report says. And let me just run 
through very quickly a set of points. 

The statement says there shouldn't be a single national test. The 
Council came out explicitly against a single national test. The 
statement says there should be challenging educational standards 
and even implies that they should be national. Clearly, that's what 
the Council report says. The statement says there should be strong 
community input in developing standards. Absolutely, It goes right 
along with the Council. 

The statement says there should be a strong reform^ program m 
support of standards and assessment. Clearly, that's what the 
Council report says when it's talking about systemic reform. The 
statement says no inappropriate use of tests for accountability. 
Who could disagree with that? It is very clear in the Council report 
that we should have legitimate accountability, that there should be 
the opportunity to learn, and then you use a test for accountability 
along with other instruments. 

Finally, the statement implies that there should be somethmg 
like school delivery standards— although they don't use the termi- 
nology. The points of congruence are extraordinary for two docu- 
ments that were developed totally independently, as far as I know. 

Dr. Haney. Mike, I would just say that that's your interpretation 
of the main points in the Council report. There's a lot of ambiguity 
and a lot of contradictory language. For example, in the Assess- 
ment Task Force report, which says you can't use one test for all 
these different purposes, and then you read the text of the Council 
report and it says it "may be" that one test can't do all those 
things. There are a lot of different messages that come through. 

Dr. Resnick. But we're not trying to do an exegesis on a test. 
We're trying to think about what the right policy is for the next 
step and the policy gets worked out over time. What that document 
did was establish a platform from which Congress now, and if we 
move ahead with either what the Standards Council recommended 
there or some alternative body, can deal with all of these kinds of 
questions. 

One cannot expect a group that had 6 months to work to figure 
out the details of education policy over the next decade. What can 
be done is to set some broad principles out. It is exactly this kind of 
interpretation that is needed to use a document like that. So this is 
precisely the right kind of process. 
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I want to add that not everybody, because of travel schedules, got 
a chance to sign that document in the first three or four days. 
There is at least one more, myself, who was a member of the Coun- 
cil, who has now signed it. There might be others. 

Dr. Haney. With regard to the broad principles, though, I guess 
there's a fundamental disagreement, it seems to me, in what is laid 
out in the Council report about the relative priority for school de- 
livery standards versus student assessment standards. What I 
heard today from every member of the panel is that school delivery 
standards to prevent a cruel hoax in assessing students need equal 
or maybe greater priority than student assessment standards. 

Dr. Resnick. Equal, not greater, because the whole program 
cannot work if there is not real agreement on what it is we're 
after. 

Dr. Haney. That is a fundamentally different message than 
comes through in the Council report. 
Dr. Resnick. So that's the message we're giving today. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. Haney. I just wanted to clarify that it w£is a somewhat dif- 
ferent message than the Council recommended. 

Chairman Kildee. As I mentioned earlier, I didn't think it was 
quite a parity either on the school delivery standards as it was on 
student standards. The two members who were on the Council, we 
were in kind of a cabal there trying to strengthen that part of the 
report. 

Let me ask you this question. What role should the Federal Gov- 
ernment play — and this is getting off into the future a bit — but 
what role should the Federal (Jovernment play in helping schools 
reach these school delivery standards, however they are deter- 
mined by a group of States? What should the Federal Government, 
once those standards are set, assuming they are set, what should be 
our role? Dr. Darling-Hammond? 

Dr. DarunoHammond. One major role that I think the Federal 
Government ought to play in terms of school delivery standards — 
we have said over and over again that teachers and what they 
know is a major part of the key — is to establish and reestablish the 
kinds of programs to recruit and highly train and improve the edu- 
cation of teachers across this Nation. We lost the Urban Teacher 
Corps in 1980 and we have serious imbalances in the capability of 
teachers across this country to do the job. That's a role that the 
Federal Government has played with respect to delivery standards, 
if you will, or capacities of schools in the past. It's one that the 
Federal Government has played and continues to play with respect 
to the recruitment of an adequate supply of well-trained physicians 
in this country, and it certainly is a foundation for any of the rest 
of this to begin to happen. 

There is certainly as well opportunities for the Federal Govern- 
ment to be much more proactive and clear about what other com- 
ponents of a quality education are and investments to help secure 
those in places where they're not currently secured. Because the 
major mission of the Federal Government has traditionally been, 
at least since 1965, to equalize the opportunities available to stu- 
dents across the country. 
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As we're talking about the importance of high universal stand- 
ards to national competitiveness and national well-being, that is a 
fundamental component of the national interest that the Federal 
Government ought to consider assuming or reassuming. 

Chairman Kildee. Mike? 

Mr. Smith. I think you've got a good start in H,R. 3320. What is 
really needed is a coordinated effort between the Federal Grovern- 
ment and the State governments. They and they alone have the 
capital, have the resources to really provide it down at the local 
level, so that the local level has the energy, enthusiasm and the 
structure to really make a dent in our problems. 

H.R. 3320 gives you that opportunity. It gives you the chance to 
say to States, what we expect you to do is to go out and carry out 
some systemic reform, begin to tie together some various elements 
that are really critical, around the finds of teacher training and 
curriculum materials that are necessary for these kids to learn. 

Along with H.R. 3320, of course, you need to modify title V of the 
Higher EJducation Act, which speaks to the issue that Linda spoke 
to. There is a terrific amount of money from the Federal Govern- 
ment that goes into teacher training, but it's not coordinated in 
any serious way. The money in the Department of Education, the 
NSF, money in a variety of other places, has to be coordinated 
through something like the H.R. 3320 mechanism. 

Chairman Kildee. Dr, Haney. 

Dr. Haney. Elaborating on Linda's comments and Mike's com- 
ments, I would point out that it seems to me, historically, and 
indeed currently, the Federal role in helping to. ensure equal edu- 
cational opportunity probably ought not to be viewed as strictly a 
cooperative one, because, unfortunately, there are some places 
where at the State level we do not see State level leadership pro- 
moting equal educational opportunities. 

Though I think it's regrettable, I think there still is an important 
role for the Federal Government to play in providing concrete in- 
centives to make sure that States do provide minimal levels of 
equal educational opportunity. 

I agree with the emphasis on doing more in teacher education. 
The other thing I would mention is that mechanisms ought to be 
put in place to ensure that any initiatives supported by the Federal 
Government with regard to the National Council recommendations 
ought to be closely coordinated with other kinds of £issessment ac- 
tivities funded by the Federal Government — for example, in the 
National Center for Educational Statistics, the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. Not that those data-gathering as- 
sessments should necessarily be totally comparable with any new 
assessments that come out of this initiative, but that, at a mini- 
mum, we have well-documented evidence as to what's covered 
where and what's not covered where. 

Chairman Kildee. Dr. Resnick. 

Dr. Resnick, I agree that H.R. 3320 is a very good start. It lays 
out the principles of a systemic reform agenda. Whether direct fur- 
ther entitlement funding from the Federal Government will be re- 
quired to have the effect that H.R. 3320 is seeking is going to have 
to be addressed over the next period of time. 
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I want to also add that there's a classic role that does need to 
come from the center, and that is the research base for all of this. 
We're talking about a very new kind of educational process. There 
are going to be mistakes along the way. We need to have a learn- 
ing system in the reform process itself, 

I know that OERI is coming up for reauthorization. That ought 
to be considered as part of this total. There are recommendations 
as much as 1 percent. That doesn't sound very high, but it's a lot 
higher than what we are now spending of Federal money on re- 
search and development. No field that is trying to move ahead 
quickly — take any industrial company that's in the lead as an ex- 
ample — is going to be spending less than 1 percent on studying 
itself and improving itself along the way. 

Chairman Kildee, Dr, Haney. 

Dr, Haney, Forgive me, I have to catch a plane, and I have to 
teach a class this afternoon. 

Chairman Kildee. I understand, 

Dr, Haney, It*s been an honor and a privilege. 

Chairman Kildee, Being a former teacher, I understand that 
very much. Thank you very much. 

First of all, I want to thank all the witnesses for joining us here 
today. It is particularly good to see Mike and Lauren again. We 
worked in the "vineyard" on the report. There wasn't always una- 
nimity there, but it was a very good operation, all in all. We will 
look at the report and see what legislative addenda is needed or 
things we might want to do to it. 

Your testimony today has been very excellent. It will give us a 
chance to carefully review the report of the Council, We've created 
a good record here, I would like to keep the record open for prob- 
ably 2 additional weeks for any additional testimony that any of 
the witnesses wish to submit, or that other people wish to submit, 
Mr. Martinez also asked permission to submit a question to the 
panel in writing, and we will get that question to you. 

Unless there is something further, we will stand adjourned. 
Thank you very much, 

Mr, Smith, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Ms, Resnick. Thank you, 

[Whereupon, at 12:04 p,m,, the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Donald M. Stewart 

Statement To House Committee On Education And Labor. Subcommittee On Elementary, 
Secondary And Vocational Education 

The College Board appreciates the opportunity to commeni upon the issues raised in the report 
of the National Council on Education Standards and Testing, and particularly on the desirability 
and feasibility of national education standards and testing. We applaud the efforts of the 
subcommittee in bringing these issues forward for Congressional discussion. 

As a national membership association of more than 2,800 schools and agencies in higher and 
secondary education, the College Board is in a unique position to offer these comments. 
Throughout our 90 year history we have been committed to improving academic standards 
through collaborative efforts involving school and college faculty. The Board sponsors in 
guidance, admissions, placement, assessment, financial aid, and credit by examination programs 
to assist the school-to-college transition of some four million students each year. The Board also 
sponsors programs to help schools prepare all students for college or the world of work. 

This is a time of extraordinary opportunity for education thanks to the leadership and vision of 
many policymakers, including the members of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
and especially its chair, Representative William Ford, the chair of this panel. Representative 
Dale Kildee, and the ranking member of both the full and subcommittee. Representative William 
Goodling. For the first time in our history we have a set of national education goals. Achieving 
these goals can improve the quality of American education not just for some, but for all. And 
achieving these goals is imperative since the stakes are high and the end results will determine 
our educationa future and even our status as a democratic nation. It is in this context that 
national standards, and a national assessment system built on these standards, are both desirable 
and feasible. 

Success in reaching national education goals will occur only if: 

• there is a consensus on standards and what students are expected to 
learn — the "what" of schooling: 

• teachers and schools are empowered to support all students in 
achieving these high standards — the "how" of schooling; and 

• there are appropriate means to measure, both in a formative and 
summative mannen educational progress — the "how well" of 
schooling. 

Furthermore, we must take steps along the wav to ensure that all students are expected to 
meet high standards and have access to quality education. High standards without equity 
are neither productive nor fair. lastead thev are destructive and morally unfair. 

The College Board is doing a great deal to advance this vision and achieve the national education 
goals. 
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ESTABLISHING STANDARDS. THE "WHAT" OF SCHOOLING 

The distinction between curriculum - the "what* of schooling - and assessment - the "how 
weir of schooling - cannot be blurred. Agreement upon the "what" of schooling must precede 
agreement upon ways to measure the "how well* of schooling. 

In that regard, the College Board is pleased that both the National Education Goals Panel 
(NEGP) and America 2000 acknowledge the importance of first establishing standards. The 
NEGP endorses the creation of a framework reflecting "what the nation wants young people to 
know and be able to do as a result of their years in school" as the first sequential step in the 
development of their proposed examination system. The America 2000 strategy calls for the 
development of "new world standards" and a new nationwide examination system tied to these 
standards. 

The College Board endorses the underlying assumptions ana recommendations of the report of 
the National Council on Education Standards and Testing, Raising Standards for American 
Education ~ that standards are desirable and feasible; that they be voluntary, not mandatory; that 
they be federal, not national; that they involve broad-based participation; and that they be 
dynamic and continually updated. 

The College Board is well-positioned to assist in the standards setting process as outlined by the 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing. As an association of secondary and 
higher education institutions, the College Board has a wealth of experience in bringing together 
educators from all levels to reach agreement on educational objectives and test content across 
a wide variety of academic subjects. Our standards setting activities resulted in a publication 
-- Academic Preparation for Colle ge (also known as the "green book") -- describing "what 
students should know and be able to do" upon graduating from high school. The "green book" 
describes learning outcomes in English, the arts, mathematics, science, social studies and foreign 
languages. It also identifies and describes basic academic competencies - reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. A subsequent set of College Board publications, the "rainbow" series, 
provides specific curriculum and instructional suggestions about how to achieve the results 
outlined in the "green book." In fact, the math community was greatly assisted in its 
consensus-building and standards setting by the College Board*s publication of Academic 
Preparation for Mathematics . 

These eftorts at standards setting are powerful because educators and educational associations 
are involved. This is as it should be. The College Board hopes that future standards setting 
activities will build upon, and be informed by, these past efforts. 



EMPOWERING TEACHERS. THE "HOW" OF SCHOOLING 

Standards are translated into learning through the teaching process. The current discussions of 
national assessment have paid too little attention to the critical role of teachers and other 
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educators in implementing standards and there can be no success without this involvement. The 
assumption is that teachers should and will respond to the national education goals; however, 
more must be done to include them directly in the process and to support them in their 
classroom efforts. 

New standards will require teachers to improve current skills and develop new ones, to invent 
new methods and to experiment. This will not happen accidentally or indirectly. It must be 
planned and executed. Professional development and training efforts must be put in place to 
involve teachers in the setting of standards and to assist them in preparing students with a full 
range of abilities to meet outcome expectations. 

CHOOSING ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS. THE "HOW WELL" OF SCHOOLING 

The education process described above starts with the establishment of standards, involves 
teachers in the translation of these standards into classroom and other learning activities, and 
culminates with the assessment of learning outcomes. 

This final phase of ihe process .leads to a number of questions. Should there be a national 
examination (or system of examinations)? What kinds of testing should be utilized and 
developed? What are the purposes of testing - accountability or individual learning? 

The College Board is addressing these questions and taking steps to answer the current call for 
new assessments. Last June the Trustees of the College Board authorized the development of 
a major initiative - an array of secondary school syllabi and related assessments, supported by 
professional development opportunities for teachers. We call this initiative Pacesetter, signifying 
our hope that they will indeed set a faster pace for educational reform than has been the case up 
to now. 

Pacesetter is based upon the following premises: 

• The nation can only meet higher educational goals if teachers and subject 
matter experts are active participants in the effort. 

• True reform must start with precise definitions of the specific skills, 
knowledge and understandings that all students should possess to compete 
successfully in the American workplace. 

• Those definitions must be in place before educators decide how to measure 



progress. 



Teachers must be prepared to successfully transmit the skills, knowledge and 
understanding reflected in the definitions. 
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• Assessment should allow students to demonstrate their achievement m a variety 
of ways, including performance-based tasks. 

• For student development purposes, assessment should be embedded in 
instruction. 

Based on these premises, Pacesetter will provide slates, school districts, and schools with a 
comprehensive, integrated and professional approach for setting higher academic standards, 
improving instruction, and assessing student achievement. Pacesetter assessments will be 
developed after new standards in each subject and their related curricula and instructional 
practices are in place. Both evaluative classroom activities and end-of-course achievement tests 
will be incorporated into Pacesetter. 

Currently the College Board is working with the Mathematical Association of America (MA A) 
and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) to develop a mathematical 
experience for the upper high school grades which will be designed to implement the NCTM 
standards in school and classroom practice. The NCTM, the MAA and the College Board have 
agreed to work together towards a mutually acceptable program of mathematics syllabi, teacher 
development and assessment. The initial Pacesetter offering in mathematics is projected for 
1993. 

Similar agreements have been recently concluded with the National Science Teachers 
Aswiation, the National Council of Teachers of English and the American Council of Learned 
Societies (for worid history). Together the College Board and these disciplinary organizations 
have created nationally representative task forces of teachers for each subject area. The end 
result will be the identification of essential learning outcomes in the curriculum, and ways to 
attain them, and the development of a process for assessing student achievement that integrates 
the daily work of students with the end-of-course examinations. 

An important College Board antecedent for Pacesetter is the Advanced Placement (AP) program, 
described by Secretary Alexander as "the best test we have today to honor proficiency in major 
skills." In fact, President Bush is proposing to use performance on AP examinations as the basis 
for the Presidential Citations for Educational Excellence, and AP data is also used as an 
indicator on the 1991 Report Card issued by the National Education Goals Panel. 

The current AP program provides students with the opportunity to complete college-level studies 
while in secondary school. It is curriculum-based, with teachers directly involved in the 
development of courses and the development and grading of examinations designed to measure 
achievement utilizing both multiple-choice and student-produced answers as forms of assessment. 
Multiple-choice questions are included to sample broadly from the content of the course, while 
the free-response format enables a student to demonstrate the ability to "do" some valued aspect 
of the subject. 
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However, it should be noted that Pacesetter addresses learning at the high school level for all 
students, while AP addresses college level study for the most able high school students. 

Finally, the College Board is pleased that the report of the National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing clarifies the purposes of testing and distinguishes between testing for 
accountability and testing for individual development (learning). In practice there is frequently 
a difference between the two, and this must be understood by all those concerned with improving 
education. 

Testing for accountability involves the gathering of information about the performance of groups 
of students in order to inform educational policymakers — including government officials - about 
the effectiveness of schools at the state, city, district and school level. Testing for individual 
development provides information to teachers and students that will help guide instruction and 
learning in the classroom; it provides feedback to students, parents and teachers so that 
instruction can be shaped to help overcome weaknesses in learning. 

Tests for individual development differ from tests utilized for accountability in two important 
ways. A test used for accountability must cover a broad range of content representing a good 
cross section of valued educational objectives. In contrast, a test used for individual 
development is narrower in scope but deeper in content; and a test must provide information to 
both the teacher and the students about the mastery of very specific subject matter by individual 
learners. Furthermore, tests for learning must be given at the individual student level. This is 
not true for tests of accountability; carefully selected samples can provide sufficiently reliable 
data for this purpose. 

Thus, the College Board agrees with the recommendations of the National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing for a system characterized by multiple assessments, rather than a single 
test. We agree that such a system should be voluntary, evolving, coherent, consistent with 
national standards; the tests should be technically valid, reliable and fair and utilize new 
assessment techniques. We are pleased that Raising Standards for American Education 
acknowledges these characteristics as the basis for a new system of national assessment. 



ENSURING HIGH STANDARDS FOR ALL STUDENTS 

The College Board wishes to underscore the need to guarantee access and equity for all students. 
At a time in our history when cultural, racial and ethnic diversity has never been greater, it is 
essential as a matter of both social justice and economics to assure quality education standards 
for everyone. We must not allow the rush towards the establishment of standards and the 
creation of new assessment systems to obscure (or worsen) the extreme inequalities of 
opportunity that currently exist for minority and disadvantaged students. We must monitor every 
step, every plan, 

and every action so that equity is advanced while high standards are achieved. 
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It is appropriate to mention in this context a national campaign launched by the College Board, 
Equity 2000. Designed to raise the college-going rates of minority and urban students by the 
year 2000, the program is based on research that statistically demonstrates the importance of 
student mastery of algebra and geometry as a prerequisite to pursuing and succeeding in higher 
education. The setting of standards, the prq)aration of teachers to meet those standards, and the 
utilization of assessment techniques to identify strengths and weaknesses in student progress are 
all an integral part of our Equity 2000 project. 

We cannot allow comparisons with the educational achievement of other countries, and their 
testing programs, to obscure the real strength of American education. We must remember no 
other country has an educational establishment which aspires to the degree of student 
participation, the pluralism of means, or the multiple layers of opportunity which exist in the 
United States. The achievements of other systems come from the fact that they have identified 
clear educational objectives toward which instruction for some students is aimed. The challenge 
for America is to establish objectives which are no less rigorous, but also to create the means 
by which they can be pursued successfully by ^ students. 

CONCLUSION 

The College Board very much appreciates the opportunity to submit comments to the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education. It is our hope that our 
comments on the importance of setting standards, the preparation of teachers to help students 
meet those standards, the use of specific assessment instruments and the importance of ensuring 
equity will be helpful in your legislative considerations. 

It is the fervent hope of the College Board that the commitment now being focused on 
educational reform will bring positive results for students, their parents and schools. Through 
dialogue, consensus and cooperation American education can surely emerge strengthened and 
revitalized. 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STAND- 
ARDS AND TESTING 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m.. Room 2175, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chairman, presid- 
ing. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Martinez, Lowey, Un- 
soeld. Mink, Pastor, Goodling, Klug, Petri, Gunderson, and Henry. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Jeff McFarland, leg- 
islative counsel; Damian Thorman, legislative assistant; L3nnin 
Selmser, professional staff member; and Andy Hartman, education 
coordinator. 

Chairman Kildee. The subcommittee meets this morning to con- 
tinue a series of oversight hearings on national standards in test- 
ing. These hearings are structured to promote an extensive discus- 
sion of the various issues related to the subject of national stand- 
ards in testing. The views and perspectives of the witnesses will 
enable the subcommittee to more fully understand the most critical 
issues and respond more effectively. 

Fm especially pleased this morning to be releasing, along with 
Mr. Goodling, a report from the Office of Technology Assessment 
called "Testing in American Schools: Asking the Right Questions.** 
In response to a request from the committee of the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, OTA has conducted a 2-year extensive review 
of educational assessment in the United States and abroad. 

The report will provide valuable input into the committee*s delib- 
erations on the important issues related to the establishment of na- 
tional standards in testing. The Senate, as you know, has passed an 
education bill this year and has a section on national standards in 
testing. This committee is laboring over a number of bills, includ- 
ing how we will deal with the report of the Council on that. Mr. 
Goodling and I served on that council. 

At this time, Td like to recognize my good friend, Mr. Goodling, 
for an opening statement. 

Mr. Goodling. I don*t have an opening statement. She said yes I 
do. It*s called just-in-time delivery; right? That one I read at mid- 
night, and I crossed out one line. I don*t know whether they put it 
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back in or not, FU just submit that statement for the record. This 
morning I was handed a news article saying Montgomery County 
reading and math scores rose. 

Of course, included in the article is what Tve been saying from 
day one, that we need to test to find out where we failed as a 
teacher or where the student failed to comprehend. They're indi- 
cating that their math and reading scores have risen considerably. 
It has a lot to do with — through a computer program — finding out 
where the youngsters were having problems and then tutoring to 
meet those problems. That's what testing should be all about. 

That's my sermon for the day. You heard that many times in the 
National Council of Testing, 

[The prepared statement of Hon, William F, Goodling follows:] 

Statement of Hon. William F. Goodling, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Pennsylvania 

Mr. Chairman. These hearings on educational standards and testing are critically 
important. If we are to develop a program and authorize these activities, we must 
do them with the best information available and with wide consultation. 

I am pleased that Governor Romer is joining us this morning. The governor is 
one of the greatest pi'oponents of standards and testing and was the Chairman of 
the Council. It just wouldn't have been complete if we did not hear from him on this 
subject. 

Once in a while, a report or study comes along that is both well timed and well 
done. The OTA report on testing is welcome on both these counts. The information 
on costs and current practices should give us the background we need, and the ques- 
tions the report poses must be responded to before we move forward to authorize 
such a system. 

I welcome our other witnesses, all of whom I know, and anticipate that they will 
provide for a very candid and lively discussion of these issues. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Bill. Our first witness this morn- 
ing is Dr. Michael Feuer, who is accompanied by Ms. Nancy 
Carson. Both are from the Office of Technology Assessment, If they 
would come foi-ward. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. FEUER, PH.D., SENIOR ANALYST AND 
PROJECT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT; 
ACCOMPANIED BY NANCY CARSON, OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 

Mr. Feuer. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Goodling, My 
name is Michael Feuer. I am the project director for OTA's study 
of educational testing. We're pleased that the release of our report 
is so timely, and we're glad to be here this morning to discuss the 
report with you. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Educational System is unique in 
many ways. We were among the first in the world to experiment 
with the idea of public schooling, and we established the commit- 
ment to education for the masses well before any other country. 
Pluralism, diversity, local control — these are hallmarks of Ameri- 
can democracy — have always distinguished the American educa- 
tional experiment from those in other nations. 

Standardized achievement tests, so-called because they are ad- 
ministered and scored under uniform conditions, have always 
played a central role in this educational experiment. Parents, legis- 
lators, and the general public have always sought assurances that 
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their children were getting a fair share of the advantages of educa- 
tion and that school resources were being managed wisely. 

The idea that a relatively inexpensive tool could advance both 
the fairness and the efficiency of schooling has had obvious appeal 
to policjmiakers. With the invention of the multiple choice format, 
and later machine scoring, mass testing became increasingly eco- 
nomical. 

Not surprisingly, testing has always been controversial. Precisely 
because tests have been promoted on both fairness and efficiency 
grounds, they have always been scrutinized on the questions of 
whether they do more to alleviate or aggravate social, economic, 
and educational disparities. 

There's been substantial growth in standardized testing over the 
past three decades, as shown in the chart which we have displayed 
over here on the easel. This chart gives the percentage changes in 
revenues in constant dollars from sales of commercially produced 
standardized tests, tests used in elementary and secondary schools, 
and also the changes In public school enrollments over the 1960 
base year. 

The chart speaks for itself in describing the growth in testing 
over the period 1960 to 1989. Now this increased reliance on stand- 
ardized testing continues a long tradition. It reflects widening 
public concern with the quality of schooling, a faith in the useful- 
ness of quantitative data to aid in policy decisions, and, as in the 
past, it has engendered controversy. 

Pressures to be accountable for our educational investments have 
led policymakers at all levels of government to demand more and 
more data. But many are questioning whether the information 
gained from tests is really what they need to make better decisions. 

In this context, Mr. Chairman, the Federal role has been signifi- 
cant, requiring nationally comparable data as a basis for evaluat- 
ing key Federal education programs such as CJhapter One, has in- 
tensified the reliance on standardized tests. In fact, with respect to 
the chart, it's worth noting that the large increases in test sales 
seem to coincide with the advent of increased Federal and State ac- 
countability regulations. 

Because the Federal role in testing has been so important in the 
past, congressional action now could have far-reaching impacts on 
the future of student testing as well. Our report raises several pos- 
sibilities for Congress should it choose to foster an environment for 
continued testing innovation and reform. 

For the purposes of today's hearing, though, I'd like to focus on 
two options that bear most directly on the current debate over na- 
tional standards and national examinations. Before I do, though, it 
is important to set the stage with some of the principal messages of 
OTA's report. These points are discussed in some detail in the sum- 
mary which you are releasing today and in much greater detail in 
the full report which will be out shortly. 

Mr. Chairman, educational tests have three main purposes: to 
provide feedback to teachers and students that can help classroom 
learning; to evaluate the effectiveness of schools and school sys- 
tems; and to inform important selection, placement, and credential- 
ing decisions about individual students. 
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Using tests for these purposes is a deliciite matter. Tests, after 
all, are only tools of estimation. Test results can vary for reasons 
that may have little to do with the student's real level of knowl- 
edge or achievement. Tests should be applied only to functions for 
which they are designed and validated. Yet, almost daily, we see 
examples where this simple guideline is ignored. Sadly, the misuse 
of tests has undermined their credibility even in the applications 
for which they are appropriate. 

Attaching high stakes to test results is a particularly risky busi- 
ness. Labeling and ranking children or schools, pinning student 
promotions and graduations to test scores, issuing certificates of 
mastery based on test performance, have all heightened the contro- 
versy over testing. 

In addition to raising questions about fair treatment of individ- 
ual students, attaching significant rewards or sanctions to test re- 
sults can compromise the validity of the information contained in 
the test results and mislead policymakers. In a word, high stakes 
testing can undermine both the fairness and deficiency properties 
of tests. 

rd like to emphasize that many standardized tests in use today 
could provide useful information to students, teachers, parents, and 
the general public. But their value is compromised by policies that 
encourage excessive focus on improved scores rather than in- 
creased learning. 

It would be unfortunate if many of the exciting test innovations 
that now seem possible are similarly compromised by attaching 
high stakes to their results prematurely. What about the idea of 
using tests as a vehicle of education reform? This, too, is an idea 
that has been around since the first days of public schooling in the 
U.S. . ^ 

Some new testing methods are especially appealing for this be- 
cause they reflect important learning goals such as thinking and 
problem solving. But tests alone cannot stimulate reform without 
substantial preparation and support for teachers and schools. 

In many States where new methods are being tried out, teachers 
are actively involved in all phases; definition of curricular and in- 
structional goals, design of appropriate assessment tools, and the 
interpretation of results. On the other hand, a top-down approach, 
mandating tests and then expecting the whole system to respond, is 
a recipe for disappointment. 

Finally, a word about costs. It is difficult to predict with any ac- 
curacy the costs of a major new testing program. However, the 
OTA report does contain an analysis of costs for existing tests in a 
large urban school district and also reviews data on the costs of de- 
signing and validating items for multiple choice tests as well as the 
costs of a major testing development effort in the military. Much of 
this information is summarized in my written statement and espe- 
cially in Attachment A. 

The main points I wish to make this morning in this regard are 
as follows: first, that decisions about testing need to include deci- 
sions about costs; second, that costs can be significant; and third, 
that the question of who bears the costs of testing ought to be a 
key issue in testing policy. 
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I would like to underscore one more point. Tests that appear 
very inexpensive can in fact be quite costly. Conversely, tests that 
appear costly can in fact be less burdensome than they really are. 
Let me try that one more time. Tests that appear inexpensive can 
be quite costly, in fact, and tests that appear expensive can in fact 
be less burdensome than they appear. 

This depends to a large extent on how well the particular tests 
are integrated with instruction. With these as basic sorts of back- 
ground, let me now proceed to two policy issues regarding national 
testing and the debate over standards. Td like to begin by summa- 
rizing OTA's findings regarding the national assessment of educa- 
tional progress. 

The U.S. has had, since 1969, an invaluable program to gauge 
the general condition of education in the country as a whole. 
NAEP is the only regularly conducted national survey of educa- 
tional achievement at the elementary, middle and high school 
levels. Its report cards provide information to researchers and pol- 
icymakers concerned with the progress of student achievement 
over time. 

NAEP has been a pioneer in test innovations, things like matrix 
sampling, broad-based consensus building processes, and the use of 
various types of open-ended or performance tasks. NAEP's biggest 
problem today, ironically, is surviving its own success. 

Where it is largely due to its high credibility among policymak- 
ers and testing experts, NAEP is now being considered for new 
uses, uses that could ultimately jeopardize its original and still 
quite valid purpose, 

OTA concludes that Congress should weigh very carefully any 
proposals to change NAEP and should focus rather on ways to 
retain and strengthen NAEP as a national indicator of progress. 

Requiring NAEP to include more innovative taste, restoring 
funding for NAEP testing and subject areas that have been omitted 
over the years such as art and music, finding better ways to com- 
municate NAEP results to the general public, and expanding 
NAEP to assess knowledge in the adult nonschool population are 
some particularly promising avenues. 

If Congress wishes to develop or support a new national testing 
system in which tests are administered to each child and used as a 
basis for important decisions about children in schools, OTA con- 
cludes that NAEP is simply not appropriate. 

Let me turn now to the question of national testing. As you 
know, Mr. Chairman, the past year has witnessed a flurry of pro- 
posals to establish a national system of tests for elementary, 
middle, and high school students. 

Momentum for these efforts has been fueled by reports warning 
of crisis in the economy and in the schools, by references to testing 
practices in other countries, by the national goals process, and 
most recently by the administration's American 2000 initiative. 

Congress needs to clarify exactly what objectives are attached to 
proposals for national testing and how test instruments will be de- 
signed to accomplish those objectives. OTA finds that at present 
there is insufficient evidence to answer some of the key questions 
regarding national testing. 
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For example, one objective of a new national testing system 
seems to be to induce students and teachers to reach higher stand- 
ards of performance. If so, it will most likely be a high stakes test- 
ing system. But what will happen to students, teachers, or schools 
who perform poorly? Will resources be provided to students who do 
not test well? Will the tests focus on broad domains of knowledge 
or force a narrowing of instruction toward specific topics covered 
on the tests? 

Another question concerns the relationship between national 
tests and reform efforts already underway in many States and dis- 
tricts. Will this new system of examinations reinforce or hamper 
those efforts? 

Third, if tests are to be somehow associated with national stand- 
ards of achievement, who will participate in setting the standards? 
What evidence is there that existing or new tests can estimate 
progress towards reaching those standards? A fourth question is 
who will pay for the new tests, and who will govern their selection 
and certification as appropriate instruments? 

Until these and other questions are addressed, OTA finds that 
placing a new test or system of tests into service at the national 
level could easily create new barriers to many educational reforms 
already underway and become the next object of concern and frus- 
tration in the American school system. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, Fd like to emphasize the importance of 
this period in American educational policy. We stand at the cross- 
roads of genuine test reform. Greater understanding of how chil- 
dren think and learn, coupled with innovative technologies to 
assess their progress, could have profound affects on the quality 
and accessibility of education for all children. 

To build on this opportunity . requires careful understanding of 
the forms, functions and consequences of tests. Existing tests serve 
some functions well but become compromised when used excessive- 
ly or inappropriately. 

Although much of the interest in test innovation is spurred by a 
sense of urgency regarding the schools, education leaders should 
resist the temptation to plunge into major new testing programs 
using either existing or innovative test designs until the purposes 
and probable effects of those programs are clarified. New tests need 
a chance to evolve in an atmosphere conducive to careful study of 
their meaning and consequences. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify, and I look forward to 
answering questions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Michael J. Feuer, Ph.D. follows:] 
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IKTRODUCnON 

Good morning. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Goodllng, and members of the Subcommittee. My name is 
Michael Feuer. I am the project director for OTA's study of educational testing. We are pleased that 
the release of the report Is so timely, and are glad to be here this morning to discuss the report with 
you. 

OTA'S study began 2 years ago, when the Committee asked us to examine a wide range of 
Issues regarding educatlonaJ testing. The Committee was partlculaiiy Interested In the advent of new 
testing technologies. 'Performance assessment.' for example ~ a term you have all heard much 
about ~ was a relatively new concept then. So was the Idea of using existing or new computer and 
video technologies, which were already establishing their presence in many schools for various testing 
purposes. 

in addition to requesting Information on the technological aspects of tests, though, the 
Committee emphasized the policy Issues sun-oundlng tests generally: How could existing or new 
tests be better applied to Improve student learning, evaluate school effectiveness, and allocate scarce 
educational resources? 

We analyzed both existing and emerging technologies for achievement testing, and the 
historical arxJ current uses of tests to meet various educational and social objectives. In addition, the 
report draws some cautionary lessons from testing practices in other industrialized countries. 



TESTING AND AMERICAN SCHOOUNG 

Mr. Chairman, the American educational system Is unique in many ways. We were among the 
first in the world to experiment with the Idea of puWlc schooling, and established a commitment to 
education for the masses well before any other country. Pluralism, diversity, and local control ~ 
hallmari(s of American democracy - have always distinguished the American educational experiment 
from thoea ki other nations. 

Standardized achievement tests - so-called because they are administered and scored under 
uniform conditions ~ have played a central role in this experiment. Parents, legislators, and the 
general public have always sought assurances that their children were getting a fair share of the 
advantages of education and that school resources were being nonaged wisely. The idea that a 
relatively Inexpensive tool could advance both the fairness and the efficiency of schooling has had 
obvious appeal to pdlcymalcers. With the Inrv'-^tion of the muttlple-cholce format and, later, nwchlne 
scoring, mass testing became Irx:reas4ngly economk^. 

Not surprisingly, though, testing has always been controversial. Tests have always been 
scrutinized on the questions of whether they do nwe to alleviate or aggravate social, economic, and 
educational disparities. 

The subctantlal growth In standardized testing over the past three decades then, continues a 
long tradition. It reflects widening public concern with the quality of schooling and a faith in the 
usefulness of quantitative data to aid In policy decisions. And It has engendered renewed 
controversy. Pressures to be accountable for our educational Investments have led policymakers at 
all levels of government to demand more and more data; many are questioning whether the 
Infonnatton gained from tesU Is what they really need to make better decisions. In this context the 
Federal role has been slgnifk^nt: requiring natk>nally comparable data as a basis for evaluating key 
Federal educatkMi programs has Intensified our reliance on standardized tests. 
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Because the Federal rote \n testing has been so Important In the past, congressional action 
could have far-reaching Impacts on the future of student testing as well. Our report raises several 
possibilities for Congress, should it choose to foster an environment for continued Innovation and 
reform. Today 1 wil focus on two optkxis that beer mosX directly on the cuoent debate over national 
standards and examinations. Before I do, though. It Is important to set the stage with some of tiw 
principal messages of OTA's report 



FUNCTIONS AND USES OF THSTS 

Educational tests have three main purposes: to provide feedback to teachers and students 
that can help classroom teaming, to evaluate the effectiveness of schools and school systems, and to 
Inform important selection, placement, and credentialtrig decisions about Individual students. These 
functions touch on basic principles of schooling In the United States: teachers and students are 
Invofved in an ongolrig journey of learning that requires constant assessment and adjustment schools 
and scnool systems must be accountable to the public that fund them, and Important decisions about 
individuals must be fair and based on valid Infomnatlon about tt^r performance. 

But using tests for these purposes is a delicate matter. Tests, after all. are only tools of 
estimation, and test results can vary for reasons that may have little to do with a student's real level of 
knowledge or achievement It should be obvious that tests should be applied to functions for which 
they are designed and valkiated. Yet almost daily we see examples where this simple guideline Is 
ignored. Sadly, the historical misuse of tests has severely undermined their credibility even in 
applk:atk}ns for whk;h they are well designed. 



RAISING THE STAKES 

Attaching 'high stakes" to test results Is a risicy business. I-abeling and ranking children or 
schools, pinning student promotions and graduation to test scores, or Issubg certificates of n^stery 
based on test performance hiave all heightened the controversy over testing. In addition to raising 
questions about fair treatment of individual students, attaching significant rewards or sanctions to test 
results can compromise the validity of the Information contained in the test resuits and mislead 
policymakers. 

I would like to emphasize that many standardized tests in use today are designed to provide 
useful information to students, teachers, parents, and the general public; but their value has been 
compromised by policies that encourage excessive focus on improved scores rather than increased 
teaming. It would be unfortunate if many of the exciting test Innovations that now seem possible were 
suffocated by hasty applk^tion of the tests to high-stakes decisions. 



THST1NG AND SCHOOL REFORM 

Some new testing methods are especially appealing because they reflect important ieaming 
goals such as thinking and problem solving. But tests alone cannot stimulate reform without 
substantial preparation and support for teachers, in many States where new methods are t>eing tried 
out teachers are actively involved in ali phases: definition of curricdarand Instructional goals, design 
of appropriate assessment tods, and interpretation of results. A top-down* approach - mandating 
tests and expecting the whole system to respond ~ Is a recipe for disappointment. 
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TESTING COSTS 

Designing, developing, validating, implementing, and scoring tests are expensive processes. 

To gain greater Insight Into the costs of existing tests. OTA obtained data on testing 
expendKures In a large, urban school district We found that total direct expenditures ~ materials, 
scoring, other contracted services, as well as time spent by teachers in test administration - were 
roughly $13 per pupa per testing cycle, in addition, we explored the costs of teacher preparation time. 
!.e.. the portion of teacher salaries accounted for by the time they spend preparing students for tests. 
These costs ranged from zero - for teachers who said they spend no additional time preparing for 
tests - to $100 per pupil ~ for teachers who said they spend 3 weeks preparing before each testing 
period. 

Even a modest Innovation in testing - revising and updating a conventional muitiple-cholce 
test - is costly, it can take from 6 to 8 years to write new items, pilot test, and vallate a major 
revision to a standardized achievement test battery that has been In use for nr^ny years. 

Our analysis Illustrates the effect on costs of defining to what extent testing is integral to 
instruction. The more a test is part of regular instruction, the lower its overall costs wi!l appear, all else 
equal. (This point is explained in greater detail in attachment A, an excerpt from our report Summary.) 

It is very difficult to obtain reiiabte data on the costs of new testing methods. Most 
perforrtjance assessment methods are too new to allow for accurate cost estimation. However, OTA 
did review some cost data from testing programs that have longer track records. (More data may 
soon become available from State efforts. In addition, the General Accounting Office has coiiected 
sun/ey data on costs of a variety of testing methods.) Rrst, we were able to locate cost data for essay 
examinations, which are the most well-understood form of performance assessment. In Ireland, for 
example. K costs about $135 to score a student's answers to five essay questions In each of four 
subjects, SlmKar data are now being reported for France, Switzeriand, Italy, and England. In many 
countries where this type o( examination Is used, the costs are absorbed In the regular salaries of 
teachers, who are expected to do the scoring as part of their Job descriptions. 

Another insight to costs of test Innovation comes from a recent effort in the armed sen/ices. It 
cost some $30 million, over 10 years, to develop a set of new performance measures assessing 
specific job-related skills in 30 well-defined military jobs. Although the results of this effort are 
informative, defining the content and developing measures for elementary and secondary school 
testing is much more complex than defining specific job perforniance outcomes for a number of jobs. 

These findings make dear that the costs of testing - the observed as well as the indirect costs 
-will play a signifk^nt role in deciskx)s about implementing new or existing tests. 

With these points as background, let me now proceed to two policy Issues concerning 
national testing. 



POUCY ISSUES REGARDING NATIONAL TESTING 

National Aiieiimtnt of Educational Progress 

The United States has had. since 1969, an Invaluable program to gauge the general condition 
of education in the country as a whole. The National Assessment of Educatlor^al Progress, or NAEP, 
is the only regulariy conducted nattonal sun/ey of educatkxud achievement at the elementary, mkJdIe. 
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and high school levels. Its 'Report Cards* provide information to researchers and policymakers 
concerned with the pMrogress of student achievement over tinf>e. In addition, NAEP has been a pioneer 
In test Innovations such as n>atrtX'Sampiing, broad>basod consensus building, arxl the use of various 
types of open-ended or performance tasks. 

^4AEP'$ biggest problem today i$, ironk:ally, surviving Its own success. For it Is largely due to 
Its high credlbHity amor>g poiteymakers and testing experts that ^4AEP Is now being considered for 
new uses - uses that couki uftinnateiy jeopardize its original and stiU valid purpose. 

OTA concluded that Congress should weigh carefully any proposals to change NAEP, and 
shoUd focus rather on ways to retain and strengthen it as a natk>nal indteator of educational progress. 
Requinr)g h4AEP to Include more Inncvath/e tasks, restoring furxling for NAEP testing in subject areas 
such as art and musk;, finding better ways to communk^te NAEP results to the general piiciic, and 
expanding NAEP to assess knowledge In the adult nonschool population are particularly promising 
avanuee. 

(However, if Congress wishes to develop or support a new national test - to be administered 
to each child and used as a basis for Important decisions about children and schools - OTA 
concludes that NAEP Is not appropriate. 

Proposals for a System of National Examinations 

The past year has witnessed a flurry of proposals to establish a national system of tests for 
elementary, middle, and high schools. Momentum for these efforts has been fueled by :9pons 
warning of crisis In the economy and the schools, by references to testing practices in other countries 
(see attacivnent B), by the National Goals process, and most recently by the Administration's America 
2000 educatkxi Initiative. 

Congress needs to clarify exactly what objectives are attached to proposals for national 
testing and how test instmments wiU be designed to accomplish those objectives. OTA finds that at 
present there Is lnsuffk:ient evk^ence to answer key questkxis regarding national testing. 

For example, one objective of a new national testing system is to induce students and 
teachers to reach higher standards of perfonnance. But what wHi happen to students, teachers, or 
schools wtio perform pooriy? Will resources be provided to students who do not test welP Will the 
tests focus on broad domains of knowledge or force a narrowing of instruction toward specific topics 
covered on the tests? 

Another very important question concems the relationship between national tests and reform 
efforts already under way In many States and school districts. Wtii the new system of examinations 
reinforce or hamper those efforts? 

Third, If tests are to somehow be associated with national standards of achievement, who will 
partteipate in setting the standards? What evidence Is there that existing or new tests can estimate 
progress toward reaching those standards? 

Fourth, who wiil pay for tha new tests? Who wlti govern the selection of tests and their 
ceftifk:atlon as appropriate Instruments? 

Until these and other questkvis are addressed, OTA finds that placing a new test or system of 
tests into service at the national level coulo easily create new barriers to many educational reforms 
already under way and become the next object of concem and frustration within the American school 
system. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In dosing, Mr. Chairman. I would like to emphasize the Importance of this pcfkxi In American 
education policy. We stand at the crossroads of genuine test reform. Greater understanding of how 
chBdren think and learn, coupled with Innovath/e technologies to assess their progress, could have 
profound effects on the quality and accessibility of education for ail children. To build on this 
opportunity requires careful understanding of the fomis, functions, and consequences tests. 
Existing tests serve some functions well, but become compromised when used Inappropriately. 
Although much of the Interest in test Innovation Is spurred by a sense of urgency regarding the status 
of the schools education leaders should resist the temptation to plunge into major new testing 
programs - using existing or Innovative test designs - until the purposes and probable effects of 
those programs are better clarified. New tests need a chance to evolve in an atmosphere conducive 
to careful study of their meaning and consequences. 

Thank you. and I iook forward to any questions you might have. 
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Attachment A 



Table F1— Outlays on Materials, Services, 
and Personn )l 

Materials 

Contracted: Cosf 
TestbooWelS' rev/ purchases plus annualized 

cosis based cn assumed 7 year c7cJ« $369,000 

Praclica books 49.400 

Examiner man-ais 26.200 

Checklists and worksheets ... . 100,600 



Box F — Costs of Standardized Testing in a largo Urban School District 

Because testing policy decisions arc still primarily made at the local and State levels, OTA has analyzed the 
kind of data on standardized testing costs that school authorities would likely include in their deliberations over 
testing reform. Data for this illustrative example were provided by the director of Testing and Evaluation in a large 
urban school district with 191,000 enrolled students, among whom 32 percent arc in Chapter 1 programs. The 
district employs 12,000 teachers, including regular classroom and special teachers. The total 1990-91 district budget 
was $1.2 billion. 

Approximately 140,000 students in grades kindergarten through 12 take tests, once a year in kindcrgrmcn and 
twice a year (fall and spring) in all other grades (absenteeism and student mobility account for the large number of 
untested students). During each test administration, students take separate tests in English, mathematics, social 
studies, and science. The tests typically consist of norm-referenced questions supplemented with locally developed 
criterion-referenced items. (In Idndergarten, first, sccwid, and third grades, criterion-referenced checklists filled out 
by teachers supplement the papcr-and-pcncil tests.) The tests are machine scored by the test publisher, who provides 
computer-generated score reports to district personnel. 
Tests arc adrpinistered by 4^00 regular classroom 
teachers; there are no other special personnel involved, 
except for a small group of district staff who design the 
criicrion-iefcrcnecd items, marjage the overall testing 
program, and conduct research based on test results. 

Although the district purchases tests from a large 
commercial publishing company that has many school 
districts as cuslomen, the cost figures discussed below 
arc not necessarily representative of other school 
districts in the United States. 

Materials and Services 

In most years, the district purchases only a limited 
supply of test booklets, replacing the complete set only 
once every few years when they become damaged or 
when test items arc revised. OTA computed average 
annual expenditures on test booklets based on test 
publishers* estimates tha booklets are recycled typi- 
cally once every 7 years. As shown in table Fl, total 
annual outlays for the standardized testing program in 
1990*91 — including materials, contracted scoring and 
reporting services, and nontcaching personnel — were 
approximately $1.6 million, or $5.70 per student per 
test administration.^ 
Teacher Time 

Based on the specified time allotments for the 
various tests in the various grades, and on conversa- 
tions with district staff, OTA found that full-tune 
teachers in the district spend roughly 2 percent of their 
anntial work lime in the administration of tests to 
students. The total salary cost to the district for teacher 
time spent administering tests was roughly $3.6 
million for two testing administrations ($1.8 million 
per testing cycle). 



KifxJergarten prorram . 
Other: 

KirKlergarte.n Crapter 1 tesis . 

Labels 

Pencils 

Answer sheets 

Hoaders 

l-anguage bav.t-y 

Spcdal tests 



33,300 

$3,000 
1,200 
17,900 
23.000 
2,700 
1.300 
14.100 

Materials £s,t;:otai $S41 ,700 

Servlcos 

Cofitracted: 

Scoring $175,600 

141.800 
14,800 
146,500 
9.000 
$487 700 



Report genera: c 
Colleetion . . . 
Scanning . . . 
Distribution . 



Services s_t*.:tai . . 

Nonteachtng perztrrot 

Assistant direc;or $58,200 

Research frar.ag.i: 56,500 

Research assorj^ics (2) 108,700 

Research assistants (3) 127.800 

Secretaries 56,500 

ClO'ks 45.600 

Nonteaching personnel subiotaJ $453,300 

Totol $1,562.700 

SOURCE: O(lico o4 Toch.'ulogy AsMssm«m. t»Md on ditA tupplM by ■ 
brg* urban school (iislrV:t. 1990-91 «:K)«mic i**t. 



^To uodenmd bow thu districi's cost of si^difdiicd issiing compirci witb o±i'.z. OTA looLcd i\CQ:i <L)U from (be Novmbci 1988. 
"Surv'ty of Ttstinf Practicw and Issues."' conducted by ite Nilionil Associiooa of Toi Dueciors {NAfl^l The sofvey wm scm kq lesuog 
directors in approxmulcly 123 scbool disiricu. For 38 dutiicts provi<ling ibeir cost infsnr^t. jn. ibc average Jt/cct cost per stndeot was $4.80 
per yei/, slightly lower Hun (he $2.70 per student in this cxiciple. Most of the disincts rcsponJmg to ibe N -^Tr> jurvey idimnister ftchicvemeni 
tciU ooJy OBCc a year, cooipved to OTA's example dtsuict. wtucb tests twice a year m vtjJ.s 1 lo 12 
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AtUchmant A-Continued 



Box F-Continued 



Table F2--^iary CosUi of Teacher Time Spent on 
__TestIng, per Test Administration- 
Test adminlstfauono Test preparation 



TotaP 



In convcrsaUons with district teachers OTA 
r ^ class^mp^^^ 

Otofw^v standardized tests varies fix)m 

0 to 3 weeks pertesting administiation. Some tea<^ 
clajm they spend no time doing test pitparation tStl^ 
d^unguishable feom their itguhr cWroom mstJ^ 
tion, others use the standardized test as a foTal 
exammation and offer students the benefit of lengthy 
rai^L^f''' estimated^he 
0 M .Ta f P'^r^ °" underthiee scenarios: 

^ J "^^^^ cstirriiies are 

summanzcd in table F2. % 

Total Direct Costs \^ — . 

costs is iUustrated in box G, °' opportunity costs as it pertains to the analysis ofSg 



1.5 weeks:* J7^m{nion 9.0 million 

je«^ 00 «v.rig.«|wy 01 $40.500 p»ryw 

^B*3«Jon 4.500 U«ch»fs. 



Box G— Direct and Opportunity Costs of 
Testing 



Total costs - 
direct ♦ 
opportunity 
costs 




Time spent on teslino: 
preparation and administration 



tim?l!? relaUonsLip between 

Umt spfflt on testing activity and the totVl costs of 
«ung. Hypothetical test 1 is assumed to contribute 
htUe to cUssroom learning. It costs little in diiecf 
doUarouUays.butisdearin opportunity costs Total 
costs be^ relatively low but rise rapidly with time 
devoted by teachers and students to icUvitics that 
take them away from instiuctioo. 

HypotheUcal test 2, which is a useful instnicUon 
and leammg tool, requires relatively high direct 
wpcnditurcs. But the opportunity costs of time 
devoted to testmg are relatively low. 

At point A, a school district would be indifferent 
between the two testing programs, if cost was the 
mam consideration. 

SOURCE: Office ofTicliDOlogy A««smcat, 1992. 
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Attachment B 



Box H — National Testing: Lessons From Overseas'' 



The American cducaiionaJ system has a traditional cotnniitmcnl to pluralism in the definition and control of 
curricula as well as the fair provision of educational opportunities to all children. Lessons from European and Asian 
examination systems, which have historiraUy been geared principally toward selection, placement, and 
cr^dentialing, need to be considered judiciously. OTA fin.is tliat the following factors should be considered when 
comparing examination systems overseas those in \i\t United States: 

• Examination systems in almost evcr>- iridustrialized country are in flux. Changes over the past three decades 
have been quite radical in several ccuntries. Nevertheless, there is still a relatively greater emphasis on tests 
used for selection, placement, and c^ttification than in the United States. 

• None of the countries studied by OTA has a single, centrally prescribed examination that is used for all 
purposes — classroom diagnosis, sclcc;ion, and school accountability. Most examinations overseas arc used 
today for certifying and sorting individual students, not for school or system accountability. Accountability 
in European countries is typically h.-uiJIed by a system of inspectors charged with overseeing school and 
examination quality. Some countries occasionally test samples of students to gauge nationwide 
achievement. 

• External examinations before age 10 have zl't I.mx disappeared from the countries in the European 
community. Primary certificates uivJ in scicc; students for fccondary schools have been dropped as 
comprehensive education past the ^f..v.iry level h::s become available to all students. 

• The United States is unique in ihc f Mcr.si^ e use ct standardized tests for young children. Current proposals 
for testing all American elementary schoolchildren with a commonly administered and graded examination 
would make the United States the o.n'.y industrialized country to adopt this practice. 

• There is great variation in the degree of central control over curriculum and testing in foreign countries. In 
some couDUies centrally prescribed curricula are used « a basis for required cxaminaiions (e.g.. France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal. S\vcden. Israel, Japan, China and, most recently, the United Kingdom)! 
Other countries are more like the United States in the autonomy of Slates, provinces, or districts in setting 
curriculum and testing requirements (Australia, Canada, Gcrmaiiy, India, and Switzerland). 

• Whether centrally developed or not. ihc examinations taken during and at the end of secondary school in 
other countries are not the same for a:i students Syllabi in European countries determine subject-matter 

iTOi drawj OB informaucn frora Cccrr? ... E'.iica C '.ijc. lod Uonus KclUghao. St. Pitrickj CoUege. DuWin, "Studeoi 
ExocaiaiticQ Sysjctaj in ihc Euiopcaa CommuCL-. I.- ■ ni fcr Use Saici.*' OTA coBtrsKtor report, Juoe 1991. 
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Attachment B~Contlnued 



Box H~NationaI Testing: lessons From Oversea^Continued 
content and examinations arc based on them, organized in terms of traditional .n,h,VM 
mathemancs. 5cicnces. history, and geography) aSd. in some le^ a^S "J?" ^ ""2"=-' 
.(general or specialized). Even in EuilpeLi Com;. Jty ffi^^^ 
examinations are differentiated: aU studcnTs do not laii the Vam^Tv • • """"^ 
examinations may also U differentiated by «^tion at the same time. Tnc 

are^ugh-level. low-level. and various tJoTop^^^ " ^'-^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ C^nere 

With differcnlialedcxaminatinns.multipleopdonsrivestudcnttnn i- .v 
level examinatioos. It appears, thoughiat these scS^^^ 

do not expect to do weU from suying in sdic^L ^^^««»^«^<^5««<i"couragestuden(s w^o 
;[n no other system do commercial test publishers Dlav as central a r«T- .T, j • ^ 

education with somelo«) delegation of .uthori,rinEW.p*1;,X^ T^r^fJ' 
tradtuonal^y been dominated by and oriented toward the uSi^eititiefln to« ' " ' 

ate organized around a system of school inspectors, v^oTi.i,^^ ? "^''''^'^'"'^-' 
estabUshment of loealboari. or multiple boaii^l^erZuri " '^'""^ 
Psychometncs does not play a significant role in the design or validation of itu. „«c, t: 

n,rdees"^''^™"°"'^«^"^~— ^--^^^ 

l"ts»"t°STc^r2"ru."sS^^^ 

Often include the e: pectalioa that they will develop or Kwc^^na.t^!^^ students Teacher contracts 

summer pay to read laminations. '"°"*''°^'*''^°'="^*"°"^.tl»'^y sometimes off. red. r.r^ 

SyUabi. topics, and even sample questions are widely pubUcizcd in advance of *.T.TT,;n,r 

coosidered wiong to prepare expUciUy for examinatior^ Annual ^t^^^ of ''^^ 

influences instmclioa and learning. puoucaaon ot past cxaminatjons si;:r.;;y 

In European countries, the dominant form of examination is *'essav on d^m,n^ tu 
require students to write essays of varying lengths in res^^nL to ^ort ai^?« orS'ndtd'^""''^*'^ 
Use ofmulliple-choice examinations is limited cxceut in lanan ^^"'^'^'^ ^""^'^^^'S. 

States. OralLminatioos are still coZ^t^:^^^^^ 

m many countries. Perfonnance assessments of other ldn(b MenwSo^ a^H ^'f-^'S 
internal classroom assessment ^ocmonstraiions and portfolios) are used for 
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Chairman Kiudee. Thank you very much for your testimony. Let 
me start out with a question. Have you read or are you familiar 
with the National CJouncil on Education Standards and Testing, 
their report that they issued in January? 

Mr. FiEUER. Yes. Tm familiar with it. 

Chairman Kiudee. I thought you were. I just wanted to get that 
for the record. Let me ask you this question, then. Tests really indi- 
cate how one individual or how a school measures up to certain 
standards. You have a standard and you test to see how one meas- 
ures up to that. 

The national council on which Mr. Goodling and I served asserts 
the critical need for the highest possible national student perform- 
ance standards. They call for national standards in which they 
measure outputs. But the Council puts down on the lower level the 
school delivery standards sa3dng that they need not be national, 
but may be developed by a group of States. 

If we have standards for students on one level, a higher level, 
but don't have standards for schools on that same level, does that 
not put a greater burden on the students rather than on the 
schools? 

Just let me expatiate a bit on that. If you expect a student to 
score at a certain level in mathematics, at a certain grade level, 
the Council says okay, we're going to have national standards for 
that level but no national standards for the delivery system. Now, 
suppose we have in one school, school A, the Latin teacher, which I 
was, teaching calculus. I was great at Latin but not very good at 
calculus. But that happens. 

Now, can't you almost predict to a great degree how the students 
are going to score in math if they have that commonly happening, 
where they're not having the teacher in that area of competence 
teaching? Can't you predict that those students will do probably 
less well on the test than those students who have had the teachers 
who are really trained to teach in that area? I'd like you to re- 
spond to that if you can gather the gist of what I am saying. 

I know schools and I can tell where the teachers are being forced 
to teach outside their area of competence. That's just one area of 
standards. I know what the results might be. Could you comment 
on that? 

Mr. Feuer. In an ideal world, we would be able to know exactly 
what the tests are intended to measure on the part of students, 
that is what outcomes we all want to be measuring. We'd also be 
able to explain differences in test scores by reference to the kinds 
of input measures that you're describing. So students in one school 
seem to do better than students in another school, and if that can 
be explained by the fact that Latin teachers are teaching calculus 
or calculus teachers are teaching Latin, that would explain, to 
some extent, the differences in the student's scores. 

It seems to me, though, requiring standards for student perform- 
ance is putting some of the onus on the students, and we are being 
more casual with the measures that could explain why students 
are performing at those levels. 

I want to just add one further point and that is that I say that 
would be in an ideal world where we know exactly what we want 
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to oe measuring in the way of student outcomes and where we 
have the tests that can actually do that measurement accurately. 

Chairman Kildee. Well, it seems like the word "casual" that you 
use IS maybe an appropriate word. The National Council on Educa- 
tion Standards and Testing really emphasized the need for national 
standards for students and then became quite casual when it came 
to national standards for the schools. 

Do you think they should have had a certain symmetry in estab- 
lishing those standards? 

Mr. Feuer. There has been a shift in attention and an interest - 
toward outcome measures and away from input measures as a way 
to kind of hold schools and school systems accountable. So the em- 
phasis on student performance is not surprising in that regard. 

As far as the symmetry of the Council's work, I don't really 
think I m in a good position to comment one way or the other. 

Chairman Kildee. You stated in your report that tests alone are 
usually poor vehicles to lead educational reform. If we did establish 
some standards for input, might that lessen or might that comple- 
ment tests if we coupled that with some standards for input? 

Mr. Feuer. I think Td answer that by suggesting that rather 
than focus on trying to define standards for input that would be 
applicable everywhere, that we ought to look more carefully at the 
different approaches that are being tried in States and school dis- 
tricts which seem to have already a common objective, and that's 
to do a better job of educating all our children. 

The fact that some school districts are experimenting with new 
approaches to curriculum definition and to instruction ought to be 
given a chance to flourish as a way of then explaining perhaps dif- 
ferences in the outcome measures. Setting standards prematurely 
could sort of force a homogenization of efforts that are still taking 
root in many places. 

Chairman Kildee. I think the Council is very skiddish about es- 
tablishing a national curriculum. Aren't there certain basic things 
that should exist in educational institutions that would more likely 
lead to a better output? The one I used, of course, is very obvious, 
using a teacher that is not trained in that subject area. But that 
does happen. It happens a lot. 

It happens very often in some of the poorer school districts also 
where, in competing with teachers, maybe they'll get a teacher and 
have them teach several courses as a means of saving some dollars 
in that school system. It seems to me that without going into a na- 
tional curriculum, that there's a certain core of standards that a 
school could have without going into curriculum itself. 

Could we separate standards from curriculum? 

n^^^'J^^^^' ^ ^^^^^ ^® ^0^1^' I think we actually do. 

Most States have a pretty clearly defined set of curriculum objec- 
tives. People are working real hard to achieve those objectives. You 

know, part of the rhetoric that favors national 

Chairman Kildee. It's just like producing a car. Everyone wants 
to have that perfect car. But if you have old equipment and lesser 
trained workers, you're going to have maybe a lesser quality car. 
Now, the curriculum at the auto company might be we're going to 
have the world standard car, but unless there's some standards 
placed into that, you're not going to achieve the results. 
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Son ?ffSS?t\ juS comes to mind that when we ^gin 
ning to talk about ^^soyce al W,jn an^^^^^ 

and help to materialize the objectives, then I m tor mput siana 
^'chairman Kildee. That's a very good summary. I think when 

fave said it more ''"I'Jf * *«5J^ efli/^'SSfp should continue 
doTOtJ^elwellMullnSleJi^^^^^^^^^ 

sih tis.' .«=S!f &sl 

.inning because Jhe Co^Y^^'^Zt^^S^i ^S.^?^^, is 
£wVa''n;y*an: y'S.' tiiK would ta^e to develop somethmg 
Wetif^rS'om 6 to 8 years just to do a revision 

f.^s?«s:.^thra?p^f-^^ 

Tn everv olace or every State or district, tnat nas ueeii 'r^i^ 
meStfnfwith nlw approaches to testing, most places where they ve 
bien Sg th?s! it begins with a very prolonged .^^X'^defS 
involving feachers, studen^, parents --^F^f 
what the problems are and what the oDjecuveb ^lorifipd 
Those currkular and instructional objectives seem to^^^ 

SVSoASSs °a»o/p^a^rSS Sher^^Sp!^ involved 

'^TW f ^good bit of concern that rushing into something will 
give us eithef more of the. kinds of tests ^^Xri bSore 
today or we'll kind of stymie these new and exciting ettorts 

'''^''^J^l^^rr^oJ^l ro^cW iXreS. I'm only sorry ^hat 
I ^dn'tSve money to buy stock in all of those companies. I have 

"°ctfrX"K\°^EK. Thank you. I think we'll call upon people in 
the order of their appearance Mr Pastor^ 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you. Mr Chair^^^^^^ .^^^^^ 
tence in your summary that 1 thmk is tne Key vu uiua 
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whether or not national tests increases level of student.; Rnt ^Ur. 

technolo^ fnSw°new instructional 
the^stSncluJJo'nT?^^^^^^^^ 

resources^£f-f ^fP^^"^' ^^e teacher dSes not have the 

Mr. Feuer I certainly agree with that. 
Chairman Kildee. Mr. Klug'? 
Mr. Klug. No questions. 
Chairman Kildee. Mr. Henry 

we^'ot'^e'; wa^lSd^r,''!; Ch^^an. I am a bit concerned that 
n!.Lf ^ "matter of simple public accountability The Dublir nnf 

r.^rt?at-airsXLT^;Streffl STO^ 

in th's^olTrVhi?pn= 7-^'^ automobile problem 

any better ' the car coming out wasn'? 

ly ai? of our ^n.'I^? *° ^.'y *° ^''^^P^ f'-""^ the fact that by virtual- 
a product wf w^""^."^' u^^P"*' 1°°^ at it in terms of 

Hon if ' f ^ "^^^^ what we want it to be. I would cau' 

Shefth1n"pro?uct ^^'^^^^ focus l^S^^Jocess 

do^diSe^SThL^fh Jfh^"' P/"^"'^*' then you let the schools 

pSS /n-pTt:^"*'^' ^^^^ - edu?atrw»etn^d^ ^To^e 

abSf "^hat accreditation was all supposed to be 
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programs have failed us when in fact we readily admit there are 
many teachers out there who aren't, as was used in the exsunple of 
the chairman, trained to be doing these things. 

That's why the focus on the end is going to be the student. When 
I make, as a consumer, the choice as to whether my kid stays in a 
school system or not, it's not some abstract article in the Washing- 
ton Post or my local newspaper that assures me that the school is 
making progress if I don't see my kid achieving what I want from 
my kid. 

That's where the measurement has got to take place, it seems to 
me — I'm not taking out the process variable, but the whole point of 
national assessment and a national measure is looking at the end 
product. We're going to lose our discussion if we focus too much on 
the process, which is what I saw the chairman's comments moving 
us to, if that's appropriate. 

Chairman Kildee. I was moving toward that. You detected very 
well, except I do worry. I know you know national education be- 
cause you've had a reputation both at the State level and here. In 
western Michigan, I would grant that most of the schools in your 
area would have good input standards. You'd have the right teach- 
ers teaching the right courses. You'd have good equipment, updat- 
ed textbooks, not books that are 15 years old. 

But there are certain areas in our country where you can find a 
concentration of some of these standards, some of the input stand- 
ards that aren't really good, where they have, perhaps, teachers 
who are mismatched as to what their area of teaching should be. 
I've been in some schools where there were 20 year old textbooks, 
and the only computer may be the one the principal has in his 
office. 

Now, there's going to be a difference, I think. This is, as was 
pointed out, the resources. I think if you emphasize maybe re- 
sources, some standards for resources of schools, that might be an 
appropriate 

Mr. Henry. Well, to my colleague from Michigan, the new buzz 
word out there in education circles is this term "output-based edu- 
cation," trying to establish in your system your output goals and 
measuring them to see whether you got there. That's what national 
testing, or whatever we're going to call it, is about. 

The fact of the matter is most our studies of outputs, to the 
extent that we have them, show strikingly causative^ relationships 
between inputs and outputs. There's such a wide variance. In fact, 
it's hard to tell what works and what doesn't when you don't have 
a uniform measurement scale. 

So you've got to have the output-based measurement scale in the 
first place before you can even go back and do those things and say 
well, maybe the problem is they don't have enough computers, or 
they don't have enough continuing education for the teachers, or 
they don't have the support staff and psychological social services 
or whatever it may be. i j • u 

What we've come to is the point saying you cant deal with 
inputs in a meaningful way until you have an accepted measure 
for the output. Accepted is the big issue. What's the accepted meas- 
ure? Some kind of an objective. We've not had it. That's what you 
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thS ^ ^° "^^^ things. You work backward right from 

I just hope we don't lose sight of that. I share the chairman's 
concerns about those issues. He knows that. I've been involved in 
education a long time. But the push here is then to make it ac- 
countable to somethmg. TJiat's what we've got to have. Otherwise, 
yeare^ ^ °^ education bologna we've had for 20 

Chairman Kildee. Mrs. Unsoeld? 
Mrs. Unsoeld. Nothing. 
Chairman Kildee. Mrs. Mink? 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. This subject 
area of testing is very baffling. I'm very much interested in the na- 
tional etiort to try to find ways in which to evaluate our teaching, 
our schools systems, and the way it teaches in order to determine 
whether, in the process of teaching, we have failed to allow stu- 
dents to achieve at the level that we think they ought to be achiev- 
ing, particularly in the language, the reading, science, math, those 

Yet, the dilemma is, as you've stated, how do you develop tests 
that can make accurate measurements, taking into consideration 
the wide divereity of our population, ethnic, economic, and so forth. 
IS there a valid public policy issue here which is drum-beating us to 
study this question about instituting national tests? If so, what is 
that public policy that brings this consideration to a national 

lOCUS.' 

Mr. Feuer. I think there are certainly many issues that have 
converged on the idea of national testing as a way to formulate 
education policy. Certainly, there's an impression that America's 
economic strength is diminishing, that our competitiveness is 
weaker than it was, and that European and Asian countries have 
both superior schools systems and, to some extent, superior exami- 
nation systems. 

Mrs. Mink But don't the schools already know individually how 
many students finish eighth grade and can't read, or don't have 
the competence in math when they finish high school, or don't 
know where the Capitol of the United States is on a map? I mean, 
aren t those things already known to the schools so that the estab- 
lishment of a national test is not really giving the schools any 
more information than they already have, except for the fact that 
a national test will give a ranking? Is that the purpose? Is that the 
public policy? 

Mr. Feuer. Well, that's certainly one of the recommendations 
""l.r "l^i'^g. IS that the purpose of the policy be clarified. 
Mrs. Mink. Is there a purpose to ranking*? 
Mr. Feuer. To ranking? 
Mrs. Mink. Yes. 

Mr. Feuer. Ranking is a fairly popular tradition in the United 
btates. We rank a lot of things. We have a certain fascination with 
scoreboards and who s on top and who's in the middle and who's 
underneath. 

Mrs Mink. Well, haven't we got a whole bunch of those lists al- 
botto *? have we accomplished by knowing you're at the 
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Mr. Feuer. We have a lot of data that could be used to make the 
kLids of comparisons that you're referring to. 
Mrs. Mink, Well, why one more? 

Mr. Feuer. Most comparisons don't end up surprising anybody. 

Mrs. Mink. So what's the purpose of one more, something called 
a national test? To give it the good housekeeping seal of approval? 

Mr. Feuer. I simply don't have a direct answer to that because 
our report is calling for a cautious approach to this whole idea. I 
think there's a panel that follows on our testimony which w.^uld 
probably be in a better position to answer the question as to what 
the purpose of a national ranking would be. 

Mrs. Mink. Can you just sort of succinctly, not necessarily from 
your report but from a standpoint of a scholar in this area, run 
down a litany of what the public policy achievements might be if 
we adopted a national test? What could we learn from it that 
would be helpful in the course of trying to improve public educa- 
tion in America? 

Mr. Feuer. I think we could continue to learn a great deal from 
national assessment of education if that assessment is based on, 
first of all, a range of indicators and not just scores fiom any single 
test or set of tests; and number two, if the data that are used for 
that kind of an assessment are kept as clear as possible from the 
kinds of interferences that arise with the sort of high stakes conse- 
quences. 

That's why we're talking about keeping NAEP a strong resource. 
In the world of testing, NAEP is kind of up there as a national 
treasure. It would be a pity to undermine it, not that NAEP has no 
problems. I mean, NAEP is no perfect instrument either, but it's 
pretty good. 

It's pretty good at doing the kind of thing that I think you are 
referring to, which is giving us a sense of how we are doing as a 
Nation. We could do a lot more to find out even at a deeper level 
where our weaknesses are and where our strengths are. 

But you see, my concern is that if we either use NAEP or some 
other thing in which everybody will focus their attention on get- 
ting those scores up so that they look better in the next round, or 
in the next newspaper ranking, or in the next set of real estate ads 
that come out, that we will end up, first of all, being very unsure 
as to just what kind of progress we re making. 

We have learned something about the effects of these high stakes 
tests over the last 10 or 15 years. One of the things we learn is that 
policymakers are not getting particularly reliable information. 
NAEP, on the other hand, has been very strong because it's been 
there as a kind of bulwark against all of the other kinds of less re- 
liable data that are out there. It wasn't succinct, but getting there. 

Mrs. Mink. If the purpose of the tests are to try to determine 
what the deficits are in public education in any given area, isn't it 
also essential, having discovered what the deficits are, that some- 
body is prepared to fill it? 

Mr. Feuer. Well, that's exactly one of the questions that we're 
suggesting that Congress ask and insist on getting an answer to 
before it embarks on a new system of tests. 

One of the ironies of testing is that we seem to have a rather 
widespread sense that there are problems in the schools. Much of 
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that comes from the testing that we do. To do more testing is to 
sugg^t that the information that we have is not valid. It's now a 
question of using it and allocating resources appropriately 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. You're welcome. Thank you. 

Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Probably I'm miss- 
ing somethmg from your report and from the questioning that has 
been gomg on. But isn't part of what we're trying to do here to rec- 
ognize the mobility of the American family and therefore the 
American student? 

What is producing the incentive for testing is not so much even 
educational reform as it is a desire by families, and parents in par- 
ticular, to be able to get some kind of a comparative analysis of a 
school in Wisconsin with a school in California they just left or the 
school in Florida they're just moving to. Parents simpl) d some 
idea of their student's level compared to the new sch. • they're 
moving into? 

Am I all mixed up on this? When I talk to families, that's what 
1 m hearing. 
Ms. Carson. Do you want me to try that? 
Mr. Gunderson. You can try it, sure. 
Ms. Carson. Let me try, 
Mr. Gunderson. Try to educate me. 

Ms. Carson. Certainly, we are still a mobile society. When par- 
ents move, one of their main concerns is finding a good school envi- 
ronment for their child. It is unfortunate that we don't have better 
signals about what constitutes a good school environment, because 
often students are forced back or do look at test outcome, test 
scores. 

These are not very good indicators of schools, of delivery systems, 
what IS going on in the school. Most of the scores that we have 
available to parents tend much more to reflect how the children 
come to school, their backgrounds, other things as well as educa- 
tion. 

I think certainly part of the desire to set standards and part of 
the impetus between the discussion of national standards is a belief 
that after all, we are a mobile country. People do move, and you 
shouldn t have something very different for a child in this State 
than in that State. But most States, in fact, do have standards, 
bchool districts do have curriculum. A parent could discover by vis- 
iting schools what is going on in that school 

To try to answer more succinctly, it would be nice if there were a 
simple way to tell what the best schools are. The kind of score out- 
comes that we have are not very good indicators, and there's no 
real good reason to think that putting in place a broader kind of 
examination would lead to, really, better information for parents 
on schools. 

Mr. Gunderson. I disagree with you totally. But let me use an 
example. We can have a standard that says we have to have four 
semesters of math in high school. That doesn't mean the kid is 
gomg to learn anything in math. So you need much more than a 
standard in order to allow 
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I think the problem with this whole debate on testing is we 
assume that we're going to use testing solely for the purpose of 
making accusations about someone being in a bad school, or a bad 
teacher, or having a bad program. I look at it just the opposite. It's 
like going to the doctor to have a physical. The doctor doesn't tell 
you you're a bad person. He said look, you have too much choles- 
terol. You have too much fat. You're smoking too much. You ne^ 
to change your diet in this direction or that direction. I mean, isn't 
that what we're talking about here? It's not a beat up on some- 
body; it is how do we use different mechanisms to determine how 
to improve what you have? 

Mr. Feuer. I think the key there, and in your language, it's dif- 
ferent mechanisms. I would agree with you that to some extent, 
test scores could be one of many indicators that parents could look 
at to get an idea of what's going on in a school district or in a place 
where they're planning to move to. 

But I want to just add to that that one of the ironies is that we 
are at the same time trying to encourage a great deal of diversity 
in our schools. The president's initiative has this very interesting 
idea of initiating all kinds of experiments in delivery of curricula 
and instruction. 

Nationalizing the testing and assessment function and pushing 
toward a common set of outcomes it's not entirely clear that those 
two reconcile with one another. So it's certainly laudable to have a 
system in place that would allow parents to have more accurate in- 
formation about what's going on in schools. That really ought to be 
based on multiple indicators. 

Some parents frankly want a school that has a very good athletic 
problem, and others want a school that has a very good chemistry 
program. I'm not sure how one combines athletics and chemistry in 
a test score. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I agree with you totally, but I think the misper- 
ception here is there is going to be one uniform national test. I 
don't know of anybody who has advocated that. Am I missing some- 
thing? 

Mr. Feuer. No. I think that's right. We're certainly not advocat- 
ing a single national test either. 
Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. On that, I think that standards and testmg 
somehow must go together. You test something. If you don't have 
standards— I can go into certain schools that I visited here in 
America and walk out of that school and predict what the test re- 
sults are going to be just by looking, as you mentioned, to the re- 
sources that are there. 

I can predict that. I don't really need a great computer, a written 
test. I can just predict what's going to happen when they give the 
test in that school by looking at resources. So standards and testing 
do go together. I guess how we put those together is one of the 
things that this committee has to deal with very carefully. 

Dr. Feuer and Ms. Carson have been very helpful in this. I, 
myself, may want to submit some additional questions to you in 
writing because we do have another panel. I know two of those 
people in the panel have to leave shortly. 

Mr. Martinez? 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Fll try to be quick 
here. I can understand if Mr. Gunderson is confused. I agree in one 
sense with what he says, but the question is, do you test to com- 
pare or do you test to know what you need to do? 

You gave the analogy of a doctor. Now, Fm in total agreement 
when you say you test to know what to do, because the tests Tve 
seen m my life have not been that at all. They've been just to com- 
pare to see where the bad people are. We don't need more tests to 
know where the bad schools are and where the pupils are not 
learning. 

Too many times tests are misused. When I went to school, you 
might say I had a language barrier problem because our family did 
not speak English at home. So I was not put in an "English profi- 
ciency' class; I was put in a ''speech correction" class. All the 
other students in there were people who stuttered or had some 
other speech impediment. 

My time in that program was wasted. Meanwhile, being placed 
in that program put me behind because I wasn't learning. So, as 
far as I'm concerned, if you're going to test, you ought to test to 
know what to do. Now, if you're talking about testing against other 
countries and what they're doing, that may be all well and good 
just to tell yourself what you're competing with, as in the analogy 
you made about a pole vaulter. 

But the truth of the matter is that still doesn't get back to help- 
ing the individual kid. Mr. Henr>' was talking about input and 
output. I m not sure which he considers input and which he consid- 
ers output. But if it was the way I understood, I think he's got to 
understand that before you can have output, ' productive output, 
you tetter have darn good input, which means you better set stand- 
ards for schools and teachers and give them something to measure 
up to. 

Then you can test the child to find out where he is— if what they 
are doing— if they are meeting the standards because the result of 
their meeting the standards will be that that young child is learn- 
ing. 

You also say in your testimony that we're not teaching students 
the things they need to know to compete effectively. You're abso- 

If "^u^^^^* things we're not teaching, and you do 

talk about it on the second page of your testimony, is how to think. 

You know, Terrel Bell sat in one of these rooms and testified 
before us. He said something that really rang home. He said 
there s nothing so rewarding to a good teacher as to see the light 
go on m that young person's mind when they learn that they can 
learn. 

I remember a sixth grade teacher, Ms. Kasems, who knocked me 
around like you wouldn't believe until she finally got me to learn 
that I could learn. I thought she was the meanest thing in the 
world until when I started crowing about how I learned, how I 
could do it, now I understood it, I looked up at her and she was 
smiling from ear to ear. 

I think I thought, 'Veil, she's not mean at all; she's just con- 
cerned about me. ' Sometimes you don't find those teachers. But if 
you have standards for teachers, and you have instructions for 
teachers, and you have standards for schools, then I think you're 
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going to start moving toward being able to test the kid to see what 
the kid has attained and where that kid is lacking so that he can 
move up from there. 

That's the only kind of testing that Tm really interested in. I 
don't believe that one single national test can do it. I do think that 
some standards, national standards, sure as heck could get us going 
in that direction. 

You say also we talk about the U.S. as the only industrialized 
Nation that does not have national testing. Tell me something 
about the achievements of that national testing in those other in- 
dustrialized countries? 

Mr. Feuer. Well, we don't say that the U.S. is the only industri- 
alized country that has no national test. I want to try to clarify 
tliis. We have an attachment to the testimony which is an excerpt 
from the summary of the report. It tries to lay out some of the 
comparisons between testing policies in other countries and in the 
U.S. 

Just to give you a smattering of some of what we found in our 
analysis of how other countries test compared to the U.S., for one 
thing, most testing systems in Europe and in Asia are in transition. 
Just as in the U.S., there's a big debate about how and what and 
when to test, this is something that's going on in most countries of 
the world. 

Second, perhaps more important, is that no country that we 
looked at has what would be called a national examination for chil- 
dren before the age of 16. In countries where they are doing some 
kind of national testing, it is still largely focused on the selection 
and placement and credentialing function of tests, that is the gate- 
keeping function. 

They don't do much testing there for accountability. They don't 
do much testing on a national basis there for the kind of classroom 
diagnostics that I think you were referring to earlier. Within and 
among the European countries, there's a considerable amount of 
variation in the degree to which testing is actually centralized. 

In Germany, for example, there's a lot of autonomy in what are 
equivalent to States and regions. In a country like France, it's 
much more centralized. With respect to test format, Japan uses 
more multiple choice testing than we do. Germany uses more oral 
and written testing. 

So, to the extent that we want to sort of imitate our fiercest com- 
petitors, we should choose which competitor we want to imitate. 
We could end up doing more multiple choice testing if Japan were 
the model and less if Germany were the model. 

A lot of these comparisons need to be viewed in the light of some 
of these subtleties and complexities of how testing is organized. I 
guess the overarching difference is that schooling is quite different 
in most countries from schooling in the U.S. There are broader dif- 
ferences in the objectives of schooling and the reach of schooling, 
the accessibility. This is undoubtedly reflected in testing policy. 

Mr. Martinez. I think what I hear you saying is that we can 
look at all these things and gain some knowledge from them, but 
we shouldn't be trying to mimic or duplicate what they're doing. 
We ought to figure out what's wrong with our system and address 
the needs of our system. 
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Mr Feuer. I think we can learn from overseas. We have to learn 
selectively and apply that which fits the best to our situation 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Kildee. Mrs. Lowey? 
Mrs. Lowey. I have no questions. 

Chairman Kildee. If there are no additional questions, I may 
submit some questions in writing. 

Just before you leave, I read the New York Times this morning 
about Mr Buchanan's victory in New Hampshire. After that, I 
read another story. Interesting, I have written down on my paper 
now standards/resources and then testing below that. It states here 
that just when politicians are calling for a revival in American 
education, the recession is leaving principals and teachers across 
the country with less money for more students. 

It goes on to say in many cases, rising school enrollments, local 
reluctance to raise taxes and State fiscal problems meant that 
schools actually have less money than before. That's one thing that 
1— all through this discussion this past year have tried to do— run 
these two on parallel paths, standards in testing and make sure 
that we don t put one ahead of the other. Maybe one should go 
ahead of the other. Maybe we should set the standards first and 
then have the testing; right? 

u ] ^Jp^lly appreciate your testimony here this morning. It was very 
helpful. Your report is extremely helpful. Thank you very much. 

Now our panel will consist of Honorable Roy Romer, a good 
friend of mine— we worked very closely in the vineyard together on 
this— the Governor of the State of Colorado and the co-chair and 
workaholic, I will say, on the National Council on Education, 
standards and Testing, who kept us all moving and working very 
very hard. " 

Also, a member of that council, is Keith Geiger, president of the 
PMational Education Association and a resident, when I was grow- 
ing up or teaching I should say, in Michigan; Bella Rosenberg, As- 
sistant to the President Al Shanker, American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL-CIO; Daniel M. Koretz, Ph.D., Senior Social Scien- 
PuV, ou^^ Corporation; and Michael H. Kean, Dr. Kean, 
I'h.U., Chair, Test Committee, Association of American Publishers 
??-n ,t President, Public and Governmental Affairs, CTB Mac- 
Millan/McGraw-Hill. 

We'll lead off with Governor Romer, followed by Mr Geiger, be- 
cause I do know both of those have other appointments, pressing 
appointments they must make. 

Governor, it's always good to be with you. 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. ROY ROMER, GOVERNOR, STATE OF COLO- 
RADO, CO-CHAIR, NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STAND- 
ARDS AND TESTING; KEITH GEIGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND MEMBER, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION STANDARDS AND TESTING; BELLA ROSEN- 
BERG, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO; DANIEL M, KORETZ, PH.D., 
SENIOR SOCIAL SCIENTIST, RAND CORPORATION; AND MI- 
CHAEL H. KEAN, PH.D., CHAIR, TEST COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS AND VICE PRESIDENT, PUBLIC 
AND GOVERNMENTAi. AFFAIRS, CTB MACMILLAN/McGRAW- 
HILL 

Governor Romer. Thank you very much. Congressman. It's good 
to be back with you. 

I obviously take this issue very seriously. I became very uncom- 
fortable about the last bit of testimony. We really need to clarify 
what's on the table. You know, Congresswoman Mink, none of us 
are advocating a national exam. I can't remember in the panel, 
maybe in one or two persons, it's not an issue. I really want us to 
focus on what the issue is on the table. I was disappointed, quite 
frankly, that the person who preceded me allowed that to be the 
issue. Maybe it was an issue in his report, but it was not an issue 
in the measure which I think is before us in the panel. 

Let me put this in context. I want to hit, if I can, very quickly, 
all the issues that I see on the table. When I gave my State of the 
State message, the next morning the headline of the Rocky Moun- 
tain news in Denver was "Governor Threatens: Raise Taxes or 
Else." Now that's an interesting headline for a politician, but it 
was very accurate. 

I said to my legislature, you either do it right or we're not going 
home. Fm not going to sign the budget bill. Now, I'm trying to 
raise funds for education. So I want you to know, all of you who 
are interested in equity, Fm here. Fm with you on equity. We've 
got to do this job better. 

The next point, one of the most important arguments against 
more money and education in Colorado is people feel that we're not 
getting our money's worth. We're not getting what we're paying 
for. Now, that's the issue. If I could convince people in Colorado 
that we're really doing a good job, they'd raise the money for it. I 
know that. I know the people of Colorado. So, I've got a real prob- 
lem of convincing people in Colorado that we are doing the right 
kind of jobs in schools. 

Now, one of the real problems we have out there is that there ^s 
another point of view, and it's almost contradictory. That is, a 
whole lot of people feel like what we're doing is good enough in 
terms of the standards. This issue of standards and testing, let me 
just talk about them separately and then together. 

Why do we need to be concerned about standards? First of all, in 
math, we don't know what real math is in Colorado. We don't 
know what math power should be. Now we think we do, but we 
don't. So the first thing that we've got to do is to communicate to 
the people of this country that we are reaching for a standard that 
is not going to be successful for us. 
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The best way I can illustrate it is if I were at a blackboard, I 
would draw a pole vault. We've been vaulting out there at 15 feet 
in Iowa, Colorado, for years. Somebody come along and said wait a 
minute, the rest of the world is doing 19 feet. If we found that out, 
we'd sure change our way of vaulting. 

What we need to do in education is send a message clearly as to 
what is the level of achievement we need to reach. What is an edu- 
cated person? If we don't do that one, then I don't think we can do 
the whole list of other educational reforms. So I would make a very 
strong plea to you and Congress to help us get this job done. 

Now, let me take the consequence if you don't, if you don't pass 
this bill. Let me just lay out what history will do. We'll have to do 
it anyway. In Colorado, I have a committee in which the president 
of the Senate, who is a Republican, the Majority Leader of the 
House, the Speaker of the House, is on it. It's arriving at stemdards 
for Colorado. 

What do we want? We want to look somewhere in the Nation 
and say give us the best that you can about what it is that we can 
model ours after. 

So, the other thing I want to underscore, this is voluntary. This 
is not mandatory. You know, we're really just asking collectively 
can ^ye arrive at something at a national level that could assist our 
individual States to arrive at the right standards. 

\ye need, in Colorado, whether you help us or not, we're going to 
arrive at what we hope are world class standards in math and Eng- 
lish and science. If we don't get that on the table first, we never 
can do the other reforms to teach to it. 

Let me then turn to assessment. I think the issues here are one, 
is it right to assess before we do all the other kinds of reform? 
Namely, I think one of you has just recently spoke and said that it 
isn't really fair to put higher standards and assessment on kids 
unless we can do a better job of preparing teachers and funding 
schools. 

We need to do them simultaneously because if we do not ade- 
quately and accurately access what we're doing, I don't believe we 
will really know what is the level that we're reaching for in educa- 
tion. High stakes are a problem under our existing methods or 
under new and better assessments. 

So, in a very brief way, what Fm appealing for is your assistance 
in passing this bill to create a mechanism where we will not man- 
date anything, where we will simply assist States like Colorado to 
arrive at the best standards, and they will be voluntary. 

Secondly, in assessment, we're asking absolutely not for the de- 
velopnient of a national test. We're not asking for the development 
of additional tests, more testing. What we're asking for is let's go 
and develop tests that really do what it is we think ought to be 
done. 

Let me give you a simple illustration out of my own life. Stand- 
ardized testing, I think, has some use, but we have grossly exagger- 
ated the use of standardized multiple choice tests. We need to de- 
velop enriched kinds of testing so that we can really know what it 
is that we're after. 

Fm a pilot. When I am in a test flying over the City of Washing- 
ton, DC, as a student, one of the tests that I would he given is my 
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instructor would cut the engine. He'd stop it. He's say, "Romer, 
land the plane." Now, I. would remember all those isolated bits of 
information such as here's the fuel system. 

This is the ignition system and how it works. Here's how the 
wind goes over the wing and gives you a lift or so much glide. This 
is the area in which you need to land. You need to land into the 
wind. This is your breaking power. 

Now, you can give me a multiple choice standardized test on all 
those isolated bits of information, decontextualization. That's the 
way in which we do this. Decomposability, those are the standard 
words of psychometrics. 

But I could regurgitate all those isolated bits of information and 
still kill myself trying to land that plane because life is not like 
that. Life is like this, when that engine stops and that prop stares 
me in the face, what do I do? I have to use my mind. Congressman. 
I have to think. I have to organize that information. I have to sort 
it, collect it. I have to reason from it. I have to act upon it and com- 
municate from it. Now, that's what life is like. 

Now, that is a performance test. Now, what does that test do? 
First of all, it's very educational. Secondly, it points me to truly 
what is an educated person. An educated person is not someone 
who takes isolated bits of information and regurgitates them in 
some standardized test. An educated person is one who has the 
ability to utilize information, to organize it, to reason from it, to 
act upon it and to communicate based upon it. 

Now, what I'm asking, then, is your assistance so that we can 
help the States of this country begin in their own pluralistic way to 
develop better forms of assessment. Assessment is absolutely criti- 
cally linked to standards. Assessment really should do many things 
for a student. First of all, it should aim the student as to what it is 
that an educated person is. 

I, therefore, because we need to keep this short, would make a 
strong appeal to you, don't let this bill bog down. We need it. 

I want to talk about time lines. I got extremely uncomfortable 
when the prior speaker — and I respect him — Dr. Feuer, reported, 
and he's accurate in his report, that history has required 8 years to 
come up with the national council of standards in math. It takes 5 
or 6 years to do a new standardized test. 

We do not have the luxury of taking that long. If we can go into 
the Persian Gulf in 6 v/eeks with Desert Storm, we sure as hell can 
develop tests quicker than 6 years. It can be done. We've got bad 
habits here. We ought not be fearful of rushing too fast. 

I look at every youngster in the schools of Colorado. Every year 
that goes by that we put resource.3 into educating those young- 
sters — and we're not telling them the truth, which is there is going 
to be a high stakes test for you someday, and that is you're going 
to try to get a job. 

If you have to be able to use math power realistically and accu- 
rately to get a job, we need to tell them early on what that is so 
that they can prepare for it. So, in summary, we need this capacity 
to develop standards to be offered voluntarily to States. We need 
this capacity to encourage the development of pluralistic methods 
of assessment of a better quality not to be mandated, not to be a 
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single national test, and not to be used as high stakes in the wrong 
way. 

Let me finally close on that. High stakes, who makes the decision 
of a high stake? It's local, absolutely local. It's going to be contin- 
ued to be local. So, what we need to do is to help folks locally. Let's 
take a fourth grader in math. 

If we gave them a really good authentic test in math, and the 
youngster is not up to where the youngster ought to be, what 
should be the stake? I think the stake ought to be that the system 
should respond and say Joe or Mary, we're going to give you more 
time to learn and better ability to learn. 

There was one other issue I wanted to get to before I close, and 
that is system standards as compared to student, content, and per- 
formance standards. There is a natural division between these, and 
I'd like to draw that. I think it's very appropriate for us to arrive 
at standards consensually and collectively nationally as to what 
the content ought to be and how good is good enough performance 
ought to be. 

But I think it's very logical to leave to local States and districts 
various ways of arriving at that result. It would be dangerous, in 
my judgment, if we tried to proscribe at a national level delivery 
standards for individual schools or States, because pluralism of ap- 
proach is a healthy thing. 

Now, I think it is correct that as we develop student's perform- 
ance standards that we should also say it's not fair to put the 
standard out unless we held the institution accountable to give the 
student the opportunity to learn< That is correct. 

But we ought to allow the criteria for delivery standards to be 
developned, I believe. State by State in a collective action because 
we avoid something that is real in American politics, and that is 
there is a very strong history of education being local and that we 
do not find a way to proscribe a standardized way of going at edu- 
cation. 

So, I think there's a legitimate distinction between national 
standards of performance that we want to achieve, but a variety of 
ways to achieve them, which are a variety of delivery systems. But 
we ought to say there ought to be a standard locally so that you 
can get at that issue. 

Mr. Chairman, those are my comments, and I would be happy to 
participate in any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Roy Romer follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Roy Romer, Governor of Colorado 

I am pleased to testify for the subcommittee about the report of the National 
Council on Education Standards and Testing (NCEST). 

I am here today to impress upon you one simple message. This Nation is not 
teaching its students the things they need to know to compete effectively in the 
world economy. Our standards are too low, and the ways we go about measuring 
progress are inadequate. 

It's useful to think of this issue in terms of a pole vault competition. If our goal is 
to win, then we ought to fmd out how high the competition is vaulting and that's 
where we should set our mark. If we set the bar at 16 feet, but the rest of the world 
sets it at 19 feet, we lose. 

The analogy is appropriate. We have said we want world class education stand- 
ards so thsv our kids are able to compete in the world economy. But we've never 
definef* what those standards are or how we know when we get there. 
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In spite of all the time and resources devoted to testing in this country, we still 
are not able to tell exactly how far and in what ways students' performance falls 
short of world class standards. That's because we have traditionally measured suc- 
cess by our students' performance against one another or against multiple choice 
tests that focus on basic skills and small bits of information. 

Neither measure is relevant to our competition — the world — and both can end up 
leading to a false sense of satisfaction. 

Polls show that Americans want a world class education system. But all available 
evidence suggests that we are falling far short of that goal. And polls reflect a huge 
gap between belief and action, highlighting a dangerous sense of self-satisfaction. 

The results of a recent Harris Poll should alarm the business and education com- 
munities alike. The study identified 15 key attributes that are basic objectives of 
secondary education and which are necessary for students to perform well on the 
job or in higher education. The attributes included: 

— the basic skills of reading, writing, communication, and computation, 

— personal work habits, 

— the ability to work with others, and 

— problem solving. 

Representatives from higher education, employers, recent students, and their par- 
ents were all asked to evaluate the preparedness of students on these key attributes 
on a common scale. 

The results were alarming in two respects. First, the very low ranks given by both 
employers and those in charge of higher education indicate that students are grad- 
uating without the skills and abilities they need to perform well in higher education 
or on the job. Significant remediation efforts are required. 

Even more alarming is the dramatic gap between the very low rating employers 
and higher education officials give to student competency and skills and the favor- 
able <issessment of students and their parents. In effect, we have found out that 
while we have been teaching our students to aim for a l&-foot pole vault, the other 
countries of the world have been aiming for 19 feet. Parents and students have been 
satisfied with the l&-foot performance because the students have only been com- 
pared to each other, not to world class standards. 

I served as the first chairman of the National Education Goals Panel. The pur- 
pose of the National Goals is to capture the attention and resolve of Americans to 
restructure our schools and radically increase our expectations for student perform- 
ance. They cover the full range of learning from readiness for school to lifelong 
learning. They are consciously outcome-oriented. The report card is not designed to 
lay blame or indict. It is not another Wall Chart. It is intended to provide us with 
accurate feedback in a consistent way over time to improve our performance. 

The Goals Panel members found that, particularly for goals three and four on 
academic performance, we don't have ways to authentically assess what children 
know and are able to do. Moreover, we have no national standards of performance 
against which to assess how well we are doing in achieving the goals as a Nation. 

We don't know how good is good enough. We don't know how high our competi- 
tion is vaulting. We do know from international assessments that our students do 
not compare well to other developed nations. The standards we use are far lower 
than other countries. 

The Panel firmly believes that before we can seriously improve our educational 
achievement, we need to understand how short of the mark we are. I compare this 
to the use of a CAT scan in medicine. We first need to decide what we mean by 
"health." We need a standard. A CAT scan can tell us where we stand with regard 
to our standard of health. Then we can determine what needs to happen to get us to 
that goal. 

The National Council on Standards and Testing was created to address this issue. 
The charge of the Council was to assess the desirability and feasibility of national 
standards and a system of national assessm* »nts tied to national standards. 

As co^hair of the Council with Governor Campbell of South Carolina, we 
achieved an extraordinary, bipartisan and broad-based commitment to developing 
standards and new forms of assessments, first in the five subject areas in the Na- 
tional Goals and later in other areas such as the fine arts and citizenship. Impor- 
tant workplace skills and knowledge such as the SCANS commission report (the 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills) describes should be included. 

The Council just finished its work and issued our report, Raising Standards for 
American Education. In it, we provide the argument for developing national stand- 
ards and a system of national assessments. Standards would let us know what we 
expect our students to know and be able to do at various points in their education. 
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They would enable students, parents, teachers, and the public to know where stu- 
dents are relative to a standard rather than relative to each other. 

In the absence of well-defined and demanding standards, the Nation has gravitat- 
ed toward de facto minimum expectations. High national standards tied to a system 
of assessments can create high expectations about what all students should know 
and be able to do. They can help to better target our educational resources. 

National standards are not a national curriculum. We advocate standards with 
the following characteristics: 

— reflect high expectations, not minimum competencies, 

— provide focus and direction, not become a national curriculum, 

— national, not Federal, 

— voluntary, not mandated by the Federal Government, 
— dynamic, not static. 

Since tests demonstrate and determine what is important for students to learn, 
assessments should be developed that embody the new high standards. Much cur- 
rent testing reinforces the emphasis on low-level skills and bits of information 
taught in our schools. To make high standards meaningful, it is important that the 
Nation be able to measure progress toward them with new forms of assessments — 
tests that are worth teaching to and are designed to guide curriculum development. 

The Council came out decide<lly against a single, national achievement test in 
favor of a system of assessments to accomplish multiple purposes. In addition, the 
Council envisions new forms of assessments. Current tests are neither oriented 
toward the goals nor supportive of the curriculum and instructional changes needed 
to achieve them. New forms of assessment are needed that will drive changes in 
what happens in classrooms. 

The considerable resources and effort the Nation currently expends on the patch- 
work of tests should be redirected toward the development of a new system of as- 
sessments. Assessments should be state-of-the-art, building on the best tests avail- 
able and incorporating new methods such as performance assessment. 

The national system of assessments should have two components: 

— individual student assessments, and 

— large-scale sample assessments such as the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. 

The purpose of having two components is that no single assessment can be used 
for multiple functions. We need to continue the matrix sample approach used by 
NAEP to assess the progress of the Nation in achieving the goals. NAEP should be 
tied to high national standards and should incorporate new methods of assessment. 

New break-the-mold individual assessments must be developed for instructional 
use. These assessments must also be tied to national standards, to provide informa- 
tion to teachers, parents and students. These assessments should replace current 
tests rather than be in addition to them. 

The key features of both components would be: 

— alignment with high national standards, 

— the capacity to produce useful, comparable results, 

— multiple methods of measuring progress, 

— voluntary, not mandated by the Federal Government, 

— developmental, not static. 

In order to effectively accomplish the Council's recommendations, we have 
reached agreement between the National Governors' Association and the adminis- 
tration that a new coordinating structure will be put into place. Of great impor- 
tance, the National Goals Panel will be reconfigured to be politically balanced and 
to include Congress. 

A permanent National Education Council on Standards and Testing would be es- 
tablished, whose members would be appointed by the Goals Panel. The Panel and 
the Council would jointly work to certify that content and performance standards 
are at world class levels and to set the criteria for a national system of assessments. 
The permanent Council will be the technical arm of the Panel to carry out the work 
of coordinating the development of new standards and certifying assessments. 

High national standards and a system of assessments, while critically important, 
are not panaceas for the Nation's educational problems. Other elements of reform 
are necessary to enable us to reach high standards of achievement, including profes- 
sional development, technology, incentives, early intervention strategies, £md reduc- 
ing health and social barriers to learning. High national standards and a system of 
assessments of the standards are the next step in revitalizing American education. 

We know that local control and local decisions are critical for the accomplishment 
of fundamental changes. The establishment of national standards and assessments 
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will have to draw strength from a variety of approaches, including current work in 
the States. We need to capitalize on the knowledge and work being done around the 
country. We need to promote cooperation among States to develop appropriate 
means of assessment and establish procedures for comparing different kmds of in- 
formation across States. 

I want to specifically address some concerns and questions that I h -.ve heard 
about the Council's recommendations. The following four issues have come to my 
attention: 

— ^The importance of the link between standards and assessments, 

--5ome misunderstandings about the NCEST report, 

— My position on equity and delivery standards, and 

— ^The resources needed to implement the Council's recommendations. 

1. Why do we need both national standards and a national system of assessments? 
As I described earlier, standards and assessments lie at the heart of significant 

educational reform. We must have a vision of what we expect students to accom- 
plish and ways to a^ess their attainment of what is important to know and be able 
to do. Current forms of testing constrain our ability to change what we expect from 
our students. We must change how we assess students to support our expectations. 

Teachers must change how and what they teach and how they assess student 
progress. New forms of assessment must support changes in classrooms, and the as- 
sessments must be tied to the standards. Neither standards nor testing is sufficient 
alone as reform strategies; they must operate together and be supportSi by changes 
in incentives, professional development, technology, early intervention strategies, 
and reducing health and social barriers to learning. 

2. Is the Council advocating a national test and a national curriculum? 

There have been conflicting interpretations of the Council's report, and some re- 
flect misunderstandings of the Council's charge and recommendations. For example, 
at the previous hearing before the subcommittee. Dr. Walt Haney indicated that no 
one test can accomplish multiple purposes such as system accountability and in- 
structional improvement. In fact, the report specifically states that no one test can 
serve all purposes and therefore recommends a system of assessments. For system 
monitoring, NAEP should be changed to reflect the national standards and to in- 
clude new forms of assessment. For instructional purposes, multiple individual as- 
sessments should be developed by a variety of agencies. 

3. Why should we have national student standards but not national school or 
system standards? 

The role of the proposed new Council would be national certification of student 
standards, but the States would have responsibility for delivery standards. National 
standards are needed for national competitiveness and for equity reasons. How the 
standards are implemented in schools is a local responsibility because teachers must 
be involved in decisions about teaching and curriculum. The delivery standards 
need to originate at the local levels and should be the States' responsibility. 

The issue of delivery standards was extensively debated. While national standards 
and assessments of the standards are the catalysts and are necessary to move our 
schools toward higher achievement, States and local schools need to be responsible 
to provide the curriculum and teaching needed by their students. Without involve- 
ment and commitment at the classroom and school levels, the standards will not 
meaningfully impact practice. Further, the standards are to guide instruction, not 
to provide a national curriculum. 

I personally have a very strong concern for equity. I believe that we must provide 
equal opportunity to learn. We need all three components of reform to achieve high 
expectations for all students. We need high standards, authentic assessments, and 
the systemic reform of schools to provide the opportunity to attain high standards. I 
believe that it is the responsibility of the States to ensure opportunity to learn and 
develop school delivery standards. 

4. Under current conditions, how will we afford to implement national standards 
and tests? 

We are the most tested country in the world. But for all the resources devoted to 
testing, we have little information that can be used to gauge our progress as individ- 
uals or as a Nation. The considerable resources currenfly devoted to testing and cur- 
riculum must be redirected, as well as supplemented. 

The current patchwork of tests is not only expensive in terms of financial cost, it 
is expensive in terms of time taken away from learning in the classroom. The tests 
are also inefficient, because they provide little useful information. 

New forms of assessments, ''break-the-mold" or authentic performance assess- 
ments, are designed to be used for instruction. They would be more than cost effec- 
tive and also more efficient. 
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Professional organizations and the Department of Education are helping to devel- 
op the standards, and test development is underway in many States and districts 
and by commercial publishers as well as research institutions. 

I encourage the members to incorporate the recommendations of the Council into 
legislation to move the Nation toward raising standards for American education. 

Chairman Kildee. Td like to ask one quick question before we go 
on to Mr. Geiger, just to pick up on one thing. You mentioned Joe 
in the fourth grade not doing well on his math test and what 
should Joe do. Suppose 60 percent of the kids in that fourth grade 
don't do well on the math test? It's not so much what should Joe 
do; it's what should the school do; right? 

Governor Romer. Yes. 

Chairman Kildee. So, we really have to look at the school and 
look at the resources in that school also, then. 

Governor Romilr. Right. One of the tests of character of this 
country is whether or not we've got the willpower to really accept 
the fact that our performance is as far aw^ay as it really is from 
where it ought to be. Let's assume 60 percent of that class or of the 
students in the whole system are not doing well, given the stand- 
ard we arrive at. I think that is truth. 

One of the most important things for a free people is to have 
truth so they can then act upon that truth. When they see that 
their youngsters are that far away from beiiig competitive in a 
world marketplace, they then are going to respond. 

I believe this country can respond. We simply are living in a 
kind of a fool's paradise that we think the good life is going to 
come to us without the effort that has to be put in to get it. 

Chairman Kildee. Knowledge is power, and we shouldn't fear 
knowledge; right? 

Governor Romer. That's right. 

Chairman Kiijjee. Mr. Geiger? 

Mr. Geiger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee. I'm Keith Geiger, president of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

I want you to know I'm tempted to discuss this morning the 
week that I just spent in Japan attending a conference where the 
Japanese Teachers Union is discussing the need to move from a 6- 
day student week ^ 5-day student week. 

I want you to j.^ .',v that come April of this year 240 schools in 
Japan are moving ixy a 5-day student week. While we are very curi- 
ously watching and looking at them, they are also looking at us be- 
cause they are very, very concerned about what it is they are doing 
to their students and what it is they are doing to their teachers in 
making them come in for six days instead of five. 

If I were to make a prediction, I would predict that in the next 5 
years you're going to see some things happening in some other 
countries just like you see it happening here. But that's not what 
I'm here for this morning. 

It is now time for the United States to turn its attention to na- 
tional security, defined in terms of quality of life not warheads or 
armed personnel in the field. We must be realistic about the needs 
of America's public schools. We must let actions speak louder than 
words. 
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NEA has long supported efforts to raise standards for education- 
al outcomes to ensure that students, teachers, and schools have 
clear and high expectations. But until we set standards for the 
quality of school programs and services, in other words having 
schools ready for the students also or, as Representative Kildee 
called it, standards for our schools, for the quality of school pro- 
grams and services and new measurement of outcomes, these will 
only confirm what we already know. 

Inequalities and inadequacies exist. I concur 100 percent with 
what Governor Romer said. We've got to do these simultaneously. 
We can't do one without the other. They have to go hand in hand. 

Last session, this subcommittee held hearings on the need for 
general financial aid to public elementary and secondary schools. 
We urge this subcommittee to ^^dvance legislation that would pro- 
vide some $100 billion to the Nation's schools. 

We believe such funds are necessary to meet the national educa- 
tion goals adopted by the Nation's Governors and endorsed by the 
president. General aid would enhance the ability of school districts 
to create break-the-mold schools. It would expand the options avail- 
able to students and parents. It would help protect programs now 
being cut as a result of severe economic constraints at the State 
and local level. 

Funds under a general aid to education program would assure 
that all schools could meet standards for program quality with the 
following basic elements, and we believe these are basic to any 
school. America's public schools must have a qualified teacher in 
every classroom. That means every rural school and every urban 
school, as well as the suburban schools. 

Teachers should be relieved of duties that take them away froru 
time spent teaching students. Third, America's public schools must 
have reasonable standards for adequate class size, including much 
smaller class size in the elementary grades. 

While I appreciate what Representative Henry said a few min- 
utes ago about not getting one before the other and having options, 
I'm not sure what options the elementary school teacher in Wales, 
Massachusetts, who has 75 kindergarten, first, and second graders 
has or the school that has three teachers with 199 students. 

That's a reality in this country today. Kindergarten, first, second 
grade combined with 75 students, I don't think that teacher has 
many options on how she teaches. 

Public school course offerings should reflect the broad array of 
skills America needs to maintain our Nation's economic and demo- 
cratic institutions. I might add extracurricular activities such as 
art, music and physical education should be an integral part of 
every child's program. It ought not to be a frill for only a few. It 
ought to be part of every school program. 

Next, every school should have a well stocked library and age- 
appropriate materials and access to computer-based data systems. I 
am amazed that we are talking in this country on one hand about 
better reading for our students, and on the other hand, we are clos- 
ing our libraries on Saturdays and Sundays so that the students 
can't visit those libraries. 

Next, every school district must have the resources to provide 
adequate, appropriate facilities and staff with the preparation and 
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skills to meet the individual needs c T students with disabilities, I 
might add that the Federal share of students with disabilities has 
fallen from 12 percent to 7 percent in the 1980's. 

Next, every school should have properly licensed counselors able 
to assist with academic, emotional and social issues and health care 
professionals to address medical emergencies and other health care 
needs. 

Next, every school should set aside the time and resources to pro- 
vide relevant in-service education for all staff and to work together 
to define the mission of school and plan its implementation. Teach- 
ers want to become better teachers, but it doesn't happen by osmo- 
sis. 

The math teachers in the Unites States have just established a 
new set of standards. The math teachers in the United States will 
not be able to relate to those new standards without intensive in- 
service training, whether it be on Saturdays, whether it be in the 
evenings or whether it be in the summer months. They aren't 
going to learn the new standards without that. 

Last, every public school student should be able to attend schools 
safe from drugs and violence and from environmental hazards. I 
acknowledge that this index lists the factors that should be includ- 
ed rather than an absolute standard for each element. Developing 
such a standard with the input of a broad array of stakeholders in- 
cluding teachers, school administrators, State lawmakers and par- 
ents would be a useful exercise, 

NEA looks forward to working with the subcommittee to refine 
such an index so that all Americans can know what it takes to look 
and to demand in our public schools. I might indicate that I also 
served on the National Council Committee with Governor Romer, 
with Mr. Kildee, with Mr. Goodling, and I might indicate that what 
Tm telling you today is nothing that I haven't said at every meet- 
ing of that subcommittee that I attended. 

I strongly support putting together standards at a national level, 
putting together an assessment system, not a national test, and 
Governor Romer clarified that very clet-rly, but an assessment 
system which would allow us to see whether or not we are reaching 
those standards. 

I also indicated there, I will indicate here, and I will indicate 
every place I can that I believe that we have to also set standards, 
because if Harold Hodgkinson's data is correct, that 33 percent of 
the youngsters that attend school today at age 5 and into kinder- 
garten are ill-prepared and are doomed to failure before they even 
enter school, then we have to also have our schools ready for stu- 
dents as well as an assessment process. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Keith Geiger follows:] 
Statement of Keith Geiger, President, NEA 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I am Keith Geiger, President of the National Education Association which repre- 
sents more than 2 million professional and support employees in the Nation's public 
elementary^ secondary, vocational, and poatsecondary education institutions. This 
hearing comes at a pivotal juncture in our Nation's history. It is now possible and 
necessary for the United States to turn its attention from a bipolar international 
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conflict to our own national security — security defined in terms of quality of life, 
not warheads or armed personnel in the field. 

It is time to be realistic about the needs of America's public schools and to let 
actions speak louder than words. We support efforts to improve the measurements 
of educational outcomes: test scores, graduation rates ana evsduations of student, 
teacher, and school performance. But until we set standards for what goes into the 
school — the quality of the programs schools are able to provide — measurements of 
outcomes will only confirm the inequalities and inadequacies that presently exist. 

As Americans look around them, they see a wide array of long-neglected needs: 
education, health care, housing, law enforcement, environmental safety, transporta- 
tion, and more. The ability of our Nation to maintain our place in the international 
economy is increasingly challenging. And far too many Americans do not have the 
resources to provide for their families' welfare. 

In part, our national optimism has worked agednst us. The attitude that better 
times are always just ahead allowed us to borrow against the future to pay for cur- 
rent needs, rather than making an investment in programs that build for tomorrow. 
We must learn to temper our optimism with a healthy dose of reality. Unless we 
invest today in programs that strengthen families and communities, we will not 
maintain our economic strength or national security. 

The National Education Association believes that American public schools must 
play a critical part in rebuilding communities, in renewing a sense of national pur- 
pose, in reinvigorating the national economy. And we believe that the role of the 
Federal Government must be more than coach or cheerleader. America's public 
schools need more help from the Federal Government than can be provided in a 
speech. 

The education reform movement of the past decade centered on standards. NEA 
and its affiliates have been active in efforts to raise standards for students, teachers, 
aiid schools. But let's face facts. If all students do not have access to quality educa- 
tional opportunity, then high standards are not a bridge to academic and economic 
success; they are a barrier. 

Last session, the subcommittee held hearingR on the need for general financial aid 
to public elementary and secondary schools. Providing significant resources to local 
education agencies would go a long way toward enhancing flexibility, creativity, and 
diversity in schools — ^while making a major contribution to meeting the National 
Education Goals adopted by the Nation's governors and endorsed by President Bush. 

A vast expansion of Federal aid to public schools is not as radical an idea as some 
suggest. Some 44 years ago, Ohio Republican Senator Robert Taft explained why he 
strongly supported Federal aid to education: 

"In matters affecting the necessities of life — and I should like to confine it so far 
as possible to the necessities of life, namely, to relief, to education, to health and to 
housing — I do not believe the Federal Government can say it has no interest, and 
say to the people, 'Go your way and do the best you can.' 

"Because of the way wealth is distributed in the United States I think we have a 
responsibility to see if we can eliminate hardship, poverty, and inequality of oppor- 
tunity, to the best of our ability. I do not believe we are able to do it without a 
Federal aid system." 

The Federal Government made a commitment some 25 years ago to meet the 
needs of disadvantaged students, provide significant assistance to innovative educa- 
tion programs, and fund research to develop better approaches to teaching and 
learning. Congress and the White House have never fully met that commitment. In 
the area of elementary and secondary education alone, the present budget for the 
U.S. Department of Education is some $15 billion below what it would take to serve 
all students eligible and in need of federally supported education services. 

But meeting those needs alone would not be enough to bring the type of rapid 
significant progress toward the National Education Goals that the American people 
want and expect. To provide the quality of services Americans expect and deserve 
will require some $100 billion in additional Federal funds. 

Additional Federal resources — not geared toward specific school populations — 
should be provided. CEhapter I concentration grants provide an excellent illustration 
of how successful such a general aid program can be. Schools that have received 
concentration grants have had the flexibility to add programs, staff, and services 
that help students meet higher academic standards. Such broad-based school im- 
provement programs demonstrate the effectiveness of a concerted school-based 
reform, as opp(»ed to relying solely on programs targeted to select portions of the 
school population. 

At present, school districts — faced with reductions in State aid and local reve- 
nues — are cutting programs, in many cases eliminating those programs we need our 
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young people to go in most, such as advanced math and science programs and for- 
eign languages. 

General aid would enhance the ability of school districts to create "break the 
mold" schools by having longer days or restructuring the school day, by int^rating 
related topics — such as history and geography — or working with local mani5actur- 
ers on brainstorming solutions to technological problems. 

In addition, general aid would surely expand the options available to students and 
parents. It would be a welcome change from the choices that currently face local 
school administrators: do we cut the heat or the staff, do we postpone maintenamce 
on the buses or put off buying textbooks another year? 

Without venturing to state what the absolute measure for a school system would 
be, I would like to offer a quality index that could be used as an outlme to defme 
the type of educational environment every student should have: 

Teaching staff: America's public schools rrrftt have a qualified teacher in every 
classroom. 

America's schools will never be able to meet the public's high expectations for 
academic excellence without strong educational teams. Every school district must 
have the resources to attract and retain qualified individuals through compensation 
and benefits commensurate with the preparation and demands of the job. Those 
who entered the teaching profession 20 or 30 years ago — when job prospects for 
women were limited — are now leaving. And local school districts are going to have 
to be able to pay significantly more to attract new, qualified teachers. The teacher 
shortage problem in this country is manifest in a variety of ways: shortages of 
teachers in certain geographic areas, particularly in rural and urban communities, 
and in certain academic disciplines, including math and science, foreign languages, 
and teaching students with learning and physical disabilities. At the same time, 
there is a keen shortage of minority teachers; minorities i-epresent about one-third 
of the school population, but less than one-tenth of the teaching force. 

Education Support Employees: Teachers should be relieved of duties that take 
them away from time spent teaching students. 

Every school should have the resources to attract and retain a diverse staff, in- 
cluding people properly trained to operate equipment and do other tasks essential to 
the safety of schoolchildren, and paraprofessional classroom aides to work with chil- 
dren, assist with paperwork, and other tasks as necessary. 

Class size: America's public schools must have reasonable standards for adequate 
class size, including much smaller class size in the elementary grades. 

There is no one single ideal standard for class size that can be applied from kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade. In some instances, it may be desirable to have a 
larger class size in some secondary programs for a lecture course in concert with 
smaller sessions for lab work or discussion. But one thing is clear: smaller classes 
help schools meet many important academic objectives. With small classes, teachers 
are better able to spend time one-on-one with students, understanding each stu- 
dent's learning style and determining how best to reach them. Smaller classes also 
allow for greater interaction among students and between teacher and students 
which leads to developing higher order skills, such as problem-solving and innova- 
tion, and social skills necessary to tomorrow's workplace, such as collaboration. 

Course diversity: Public school course offerings should reflect the broad array of 
skills America needs to maintain our Nation's economic and democratic institutions. 

American public school systems are frequently presented with a difficult choice 
driven by exigencies of the budget: to cut programs with high enrollment rates, but 
that are highly challenging, or cut programs that are highly challenging, but with 
low enrollment rates. Moreover, many schools are forced to cut more and more ex- 
tracurricular programs. Extracurricular activities should be seen as an integral part 
of education, an enhancement, not a frill. When American parents talk about choice 
in education, more often than not they are talking about wanting access for their 
children to rigorous, quality education programs — not a particular site, 

Library: Every school should have a well-stocked library with age-appropriate ma- 
terials and access to computer-based data systems. 

Books, magazines, reference materials, and computer-based data systems are es- 
sential to processing and synthesizing the complex information available to curious 
minds. At the same time, school libraries should be a source of materials that let 
young people read for enjoyment. A well-stocked library truly democratizes educa- 
tion. 

Staff and facilities for disabled students: Every school district must have the re- 
sources to provide adequate, appropriate facilities and staff with the preparation and 
skills to meet the individual needs of students with disabilities. 
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Educational programs for individuals with disabilities are a moral and economic 
imperative. Such programs enhance the self-sufficiency of thoee served and gives 
them marketable skills. And yet, the Federal Government has fallen woefully short 
of honoring the commitment it made to fund 40 percent of the costs of education for 
individuals with disabilities. In fact, the Federal share fell from 12 percent to 7 per- 
cent during the 1980's. Inadequate Federal fianding for these programs drains re- 
sources for programs that serve all students. 

Counselors and Health Care Professionals: Every school should have properly li- 
censed counselors able to assist with academic, emotional, and social issues and 
health care professionals to address medical emergencies and other health care needs. 

Many American children ftfC^'^^unting set of challenges in their personal lives 
that teachers alone are ill-equipped to address. Many school-age children have par- 
ents who are children themselves, parents who have chemical dependency problems, 
or parents without the resources to provide their basic physical and emotional 
needs. The schools alone cannot meet all of the basic human needs of children, but 
neither can school employees ignore them. Public schools can, with properly trained 
and licensed staff, help coordinate services to students provided by other community 
agencies. 



Instructional Leadership: Every school should set aside the time and resources 
provide relevant inservice education for all staff and to work together to define the 
mission of the school and plan its implementation. 

Consistent with efforts to create *1>reak the mold" schools, each school should be 
afforded the opportunity to work in a collaborative fashion on defining the mission 
of the school and setting forth a plan to meet the needs of the school and the com- 
munity it serves. In addition, the school's inservice education component should be 
oriented toward meeting those goals. 

Physical plant: Every public school student should be able to attend schools safe 
from drugs and violence and from environmental hazards. 

The Education Writers of America's 1989 report, "Wolves at the Schoolhouse 
Door," detailed the dismal condition of America s public school facilities. EWA de- 
termined that one-fourth of all public school buildings need major repair work, and 
that the cost of new construction — ^to meet enrollment increases and replace out- 
moded and, in many instances, unsafe school facilities would cost $84 billion. Many 
American schools still present hazards to the lives and health of the students and 
staff from dangerous levels of asbestos, radon, and lead in drinking water. 

I acknowledge that this index provides only factors that should be taken into con- 
sideration, rather than an absolute standard. Developing such a standard, with the 
input of a broad array of stakeholders — including teachers, school administrators, 
State lawmakers, and parents — would be a useful exercise. NEA looks forward to 
working with the subcommittee to refine such an index with an eye toward letting 
all Americans know what to look for and what to demand of their public schools. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Geiger. We will move on to 
the next witness, Bella Rosenberg. 

Ms. Rosenberg. Thank you. Al Shanker regrets that he couldn't 
appear before you personally today, and I thank you for letting me 
represent him for the American Federation of Teachers. 

Before I do a summary of my remarks, let me make a couple of 
observations. In the first instance, and Governor Romer pointed 
this out, the phrase "national standards and examinations" has 
become like the word restructuring. It's like a rorschach. People 
could make it mean whatever they want it to mean. By national 
standards and examinations, we do not mean a single test at a 
single point in time that precedes the development of standards. 

Another observation that I'd like to make is that weVe heard a 
today about how we cannot go about perfecting the world until 
the world is perfect. We've heard about teacher, Mrs. Simont. 
We've heard about school financing equities. We've heard about a 
whole host of things that we have been moaning and groaning 
about for oh so many years and have barely tinkered around the 
margins in trying to correct. 
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These are very, very serious problems. Let me suggest to you 
that one of the values of the NCEST report is that it suggests a 
new dynamic for beginning to address those problems. It suggests a 
discipline for viewing those problems and targeting resources and 
namely the issue of what do we want our students to know and be 
able to do and how well are they doing. 

Indeed, of all the education reform reports that have been issued 
over the past several years, few, if any, are more important than 
the NCEST report precisely because it engages an issue that we 
have ducked all these years and have essentially ceded to private 
textbook and testing companies. That is the issue of what do we 
want our students to know and be able to do. 

That attention is long overdue. The public has been out of that 
discussion, and this hearing, indeed, is a signal that the public is 
back in that discussion. The NCEST report should not be the end of 
that discussion. It doesn't answer all the questions. There are lots 
of problems it doesn't even raise, but it should be the beginning of 
this most fundamental discussion in education. 

Now, you might say we already have content and performance 
standards, and that's correct. We have high standards; for example, 
AP requirements and exams for a relative handful and for the vast 
majority we have the low standards underlying the requirement in 
most of our States and districts that you have to pass a 6th of 7th 
grade tests in order to get a high school diploma. 

Of course, all of our States and most of our districts have thick 
books of goals written either in such excruciating detail or vague 
motherhood-and-apple-pie generalities that no teacher can use 
them and no parent can understand them, if they've even seen 
them. 

They are, however, very amenable to constructing bureaucratic 
checklists. So we've conducted an education reform movement for 9 
years without ever engaging the most fundamental issue of all, 
which is what do we want our students to know and be able to do, 
at what levels of performance, and how will we know if our stu- 
dents are meeting those levels of performance, and how our system 
as a whole is performing. 

There were exceptions to this, of course, during the last couple of 
years, but so few of them in States and districts that we can, in 
fact, name them. Most States and districts simply issued volumes 
of mandates and regulations whose message was ''do more and do 
it better and do it this way." 

But more of what and what's better? The answer was always 
more of what's on the standardized tests or minimum competency 
tests, and better meant getting up those average scores. It's no 
wonder that the results of 9 years of education reform have been 
disappointing to so many people. 

Now we have national education goals. We want to meet world 
class standards but don't know what that means. We want our stu- 
dents to demonstrate competency in challenging subjects, but what 
content and skills do we want our students to master in the vast 
fields of English, history, science, and math? What does competen- 
cy mean? What is good enough, outstanding, needs improvement? 

Without answers to these and other questions, we may as well 
scuttle the national education goals andf bury them in the grave- 
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yard where all other lofty education rhetoric has gone. Therein lies 
the significance of the NCEST report in our judgment. 

For one, it takes the national education goals seriously and by so 
doing, creates a whole new dynamic for our education system. It 
also recommends a process for answering these questions in a 
uniquely American way; that is, without Federal control over edu- 
cation. 

It also happens to offer some of the best advice available on a 
host of issues that have bedeviled education for years: how to join 
excellence with equity, how to have standards without standar<3iza- 
tion, how to rationalize the targeting of resources and build the ca- 
pacity of the system, how to sort out the various uses of testing, 
uses from abuses, how to discipline the politics of education with- 
out sacrificing democratic control, and how to balance professional 
authority with public involvement. 

Now, NCEST does not suggest solutions to all of our problems. It 
doesn't deal with childhood poverty, one of the most significant 
educational issues of our day. It doesn't solve the scandS of our 
school finance system. It also leaves lots of technical problems 
about standards and assessments still to be sorted out; for example, 
calibration, equation, all these words that we've been tallang 
about, how you report out incomparable ways from the individucd 
to the national level. 

We have some ideas about how to do that, but we don't quite 
know how to do that yet. It also is a little weak on the system de- 
livery standards, and I won't repeat what Keith Geiger has said. 
We agree with what he said. But this report is the beginning of the 
conversation and not the end. 

It holds the promise of such a giant step forwavd and offers such 
a systemic rather than piecemeal approach that it's hard to believe 
that more tension is being devoted to everything that could go 
wrong rather than how to do things right. 

Now, what are some of the criticisms we are hearing? Let me 
just cover a couple of them. One is that in a pluralistic society, no 
one has the right to say what students should know and be able to 
do as a result of their education. With that kind of reasoning, we 
might as well give up public education at taxpayer's expense. 

We've also heard that this is going to lead to a national curricu- 
lum. It is not going to lead to a national curriculum. There's a 
world of difference between curriculum and curriculum frame- 
works. It's also the case that we already have a national curricu- 
lum, and it's generally set up by private companies. In fact, we 
have two curriculum: one for advantaged students and one lor dis- 
advantaged students. That's a fundamental inequality that it's 
about time we started addressing. 

We've also heard that it's going to narrow the curriculum and 
that teachers will only teach those things that might be on the as- 
sessments. In the first instance, the curriculum could do with some 
narrowing. We have so much breath and so little depth and we do 
need some decision rules because time is finite. 

In the second instance, people are afraid that it will drive music 
and art and all those kinds of subjects out of the schools because 
there's been no discussion of assessments in these subjects. First of 
all, we can do something about that. Second of all, in all the other 
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countries that have these kinds of systems, if anything, they do 
more music and art and those kind of subjects than we do in ours. 

Now, what about local control, our great tradition of local con- 
trol? In the first instance, it's mostly a fiction. There's very little 
local control left. Look at where the money for education comes 
from. Look at the influence of Chapter One testing requirements 
on local practice. Our tradition of local control doesn't look quite as 
robust as we like to talk about it. 

If anything, national standards can rationalize our policies and 
target our resources to the local level and reinvigorate local control 
by putting substance back into district and school decisionmaking. 
TThie most serious criticism of all is that national standards in any 
system of assessment will destroy the progress we've made in 
equity. 

In the first instance, we reject the argument that all poor chil- 
dren are poor achievers, and we reject the argument that poor chil- 
dren can't meet higher standards. We also reject the argument 
that there will be incentives created to dump poor youngsters into 
low level tracks or somehow ignore them to concentrate on ways of 
getting up the school average. 

In the first instance, it's a monstrous view of the adults in this 
system. In the second view, it completely ignores the role of incen- 
tives and the control we have over designing incentives to discour- 
age that kind of behavior and punish that kind of behavior where 
we find it. 

That, of course, brings us to the issue of accountability, which is 
perhaps the biggest worry of the critics of the NCEST report and 
ours too. There is no question that the nature of the accountability 
systems we design will determine incentives. Those incentives will 
shape the behavior both of the adults and youngsters in our educa- 
tion system. 

If our accountability systems are rigid, mechanistic and political- 
ly driven, which is what they are now, and if new assessments are 
a substitute for the development of standards, and giving teachers 
and students opportunities to work with them, then we will likely 
be no better off than we are now. 

By the same token, if there is no accountability based on the 
standards and assessments we develop, or if there's accountability 
only for the adults in the system, then we may as well not spend 
all the time, resources, and energy it will take to properly develop 
the system. 

In our view, the accountability discussion in the NCEST report is 
perhaps the least satisfying section. It concentrates on the account- 
ability of schools. In effect, by not exposing the fiction of account- 
ability we have now gives a signal that we can overlay that men- 
tality under the new system we develop. That is unacceptable. 

The accountability discussions in that report also tend to reify 
the view that students have no responsibility for their own educa- 
tion. That is, if they do well, it is because the schools did well. If 
the students fail to achieve, it is because the system failed them. 

What we are saying is that assessments have to count for stu- 
dents as well as the adults in the system. We are not talking about 
tracking youngsters, denjdng them schooling or job opportunities, 
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or making go/nogo decisions on their lives on the basis of a single 
test or a cutoff score. 

That has been a gross mischaracterization of what it means to 
have incentives for youngsters to work hard in school and to make 
school count. But unless we just like the sound of the phrase that 
''students are the workers in our schools," and unless we believe 
that you can get educated without working at it, we had better re- 
visit the issue of student's responsibility for their own learning. 

The AFT strongly endorses the recommendations of the NCEST 
report and urges Congress to act on it. We can either paralyze our- 
selves into inaction by obsessing on everything that might go 
wrong and act as if what we have now is good, or we can devote 
our energies to moving towards a national system of standards as- 
sessments in an intelligent, responsible and open and self-correct- 
ing fashion. 

We urge you to initiate the latter course because inaction means 
the status quo, and that is simply unacceptable. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Al Shanker follows:] 
Statement of Albert Shanker, President, American Federation of Teachers 

On behalf of the 780,000 raembers of the American Federation of Teachers, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to submit testimony on the report of the National Ck)uncil 
on Education Standards and Testing [NCEST], on which I served, to this distin- 
guished committee. 

Of all the umpteen education reform reports that have been issued over the past 
several years, there are few, if any, more important than the NCEST report. Its sub- 
ject, content and performance standards and the evaluation of system and student 
progress toward meeting those standards, is about as basic and essential to teaching 
and learning and to education policymaking as you can get. And yet we have failed, 
even refused, to deal with these fundamental issues and have chosen instead to 
defer to and misuse a substantively impoverished, commercial but cheap, standard- 
ized testing system to determine the meaning of education and the nature of ac- 
countability for us. My strongest wish is that the NCEST report means that this 
way of running an education system will soon be over. 

The fact that the 32 diverse members of NCEST, and the substantial number of 
additional people who served on subcommittees, agreed that national education 
standards and assessments were both desirable and feasible is already a good sign. 
As recently as a few years ago, anyone who dared to talk publicly about national 
standards and assessments for American schools risked being considered a radical 
or a nut. Sure, every one of our competitor nations has such a system, he would 
have heard. And sure, their students achieve at much higher levels than ours. And 
sure, every time we try to explain how we deal with curriculum and tests and ac- 
countability, foreign visitors scratch their heads in amazement. But, he would have 
been told, education in those countries is under the control of their central govern- 
ments while we have local control. Those countries are homogeneous but ours is di- 
verse. Their education systems are elitist and have rigid tracks, while ours is a mass 
system dedicated to equity. Education in those countries means memorization and 
recall and working children into premature stress, but we prize creativity, letting 
children be children, building their self-esteem and enabling them to learn how to 
learn. r -i j * 

We have repeated these things so often and reflexively that we have failed to 
notice that they have become mostly fictions. We, too, have central control of educa- 
tion—ceded by the Federal Government, States, and districts to a handful of private 
test and textbook publishers. And what does local control mean in light of all the 
mandates and regulations that have rained down on districts in recent vears, almost 
none of which give schools and students a clue about what's expected of them except 
to beat last year's performance on the standardized test? 

We have also failed to notice that most of the nations we're competing against are 
no longer quite so homogeneous and that diversity has not disabled them from de- 
ciding what students should know and be able to do or lessened popular support for 
standards. Nor are these systems elitist, in the ways we like to think. Japan, 
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France, Germany or Korea, for example, are as committed to mass education as we 
are, and they have managed to raise both the floor and the ceiling of student 
achievement and, in many cases, to get their average student performance to the 
level of our top performers. 

Tracking? Virtually none of our competitors tracks or otherwise labels children in 
the early grades, which is where we concentrate our tracking practices and begin to 
send youngsters the message that achievement is a matter of ability — not effort. In 
fact, we track as much if not more than our competitors (much of it in the later 
grades by student "choice"), but unlike them fail to give youngsters in the bottom 
tracks an education of value. And because of our lack of standards, we're not doing 
too well with the top, either. 

Nor does our lack of standards make our children happy in school. In fact, most of 
our youngsters say that they hate school and are bored and alienated, while chil- 
dren in our competitor nations report they enjoy school, feel engaged and are eager 
to work hard. Remember, too, that our child suicide rate surpasses that of Japan's, 
the nation that presumably has the most stressed-out children of all. To be sure, our 
students lead the world in self-esteem; none of our competitor nations can boast stu- 
dents with such high regard for their own knowledge, skills and achievement. The 
problem is that our students' self-regard is not matched by their performance. Little 
wonder, too: We adults in the education system have abdicated our responsibility to 
students by failing to set standards for their performance. 

Now, however, we are beginning to realize the heavy price we have paid for main- 
taining these fictions about our system and ducking the fundamental issue of stand- 
ards and the assessments that should support those standards. If we are disappoint- 
ed with the results of 9 years' worth of education reform activity across the States, 
then consider that, during that whole time and with few exceptions, not a single 
State or district ever engaged the issue of what students should know and be able to 
do, except in the grossest generalities. Instead they issued volumes of regulations 
whose message was do more and do it better. More of what? What's better? The im- 
plicit and, often, explicit answer was do more of what's on the standardized test and 
make these scores better. And so our teachers did, only to be damned for not having 
high enough expectations of their students. 

If it is hard to imagine how we could have conducted an education reform move- 
ment all these years without deciding what we wanted our students to know and be 
able to do, it is even harder to imagine how we will meet the nationed education 
goals related to student achievement vTithout so deciding. "By the year 2000, Ameri- 
can students will leave grades four, eight and 12 having demonstrated competency 
in challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, history and 
geography. ..." But what content and skills do we want our students to master in 
these vast fields? What does competency mean, and how will we know it when we 
see it, let alone communicate to our students what it is? What is good enough, out- 
standing, unacceptable performance? And what do we mean when we say "the aca- 
demic performance of elementary and secondary students will increase significantly 
in every quartile . . ."? Quartiles on which assessments and pegged to what kinds of 
standards? Without answers to these and other questions, we may as well scuttle 
the national education goalb and consign them to the graveyard in which all other 
lofty education rhetoric has been buried. 

And therein lies the significance of the NCEST report: It takes the national edu- 
cation goals seriously, md it suggests a process for answering all these questions in 
a uniquely American way that does not involve Federal control over education. 
Indeed, in my judgment the NCEST report offers the best advice currently available 
on a host of questions that have bedeviled our education system for years: How to 
join excellence with equity; how to have standards without standardization; how to 
build the capacity of the system and rationalize the targeting of resources; how to 
sort out testing for accountability purposes from testing for instructional purposes; 
and how to discipline the politics of education without sacrificing democratic con- 
trol. 

Of course, the NCEST report does not suggest a solution for all of our problems. It 
does not tell us how to overcome childhood poverty, one of the great drags on our 
students' achievement. And it leaves lots of difficult issues, like comparability of 
exams and reporting comparable results from the individual to the national levels, 
among others, still to be sorted out. 

But the NCEST report is such a giant step forward that it's puzzling to me that 
more attention has been devoted to what could go wrong with a national system of 
standards and assessments than to what we need to do to make sure such a system 
is Droperly implemented and monitored. 

What are some of the charges we have heard? 
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r^l^eWXEFth^^^^at^^^^^ " wo^r^^^ertLn^ 

se^m^L^Lviin"' ^ V accountability based on the standards and as- 

^n we n-«v 1« ""^ ^ *h^1 'S accountability only for the adults in the system. 

loi^f 7^^' accountability discussion in the NCEST report is Derhaoe the 

^o;r=®if'^°""**'''''*y discussions in the report also tend to reify the view that stu- 
dents have no responsibility for their own^ucation-that they do^dl if L 

Ty^m'^lil^'^'!j'i^f\'^^ f-il to ac4ve7it''is'SaL^tfe 

S^t= „; 11 *h®^- ^ ^y»"K »s that assessments have to count kr stu- 

stei^'den^nl ^^^^ ^^^^'^ the system. I am not talking about tr^kSi yoS 
tw schooling or lob opportunities or making go/no go decUionsTn 

X«rJZ^ °? *he basis of a.singfe test or cutoff score. That fas been a^o^ mte^ 

^« S^^^k h"!.^^ °^ Y^^* ^ have incentive! K"n^ 

sters to work hard m school and to make school count. But unless we just lie the 
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sound of the phrase that students are the workers m o.^' ^^^^^^^^^ 
Ueve that you can get educated without working at it. we had batter revisit the 
issue of students' responsibility for their own learnmg. ConCTess 
I stronelv endorse the recommendations of the NCEST report wid urge ^^^^ 
to act S We ^ either paralyze ourselves in» inaction by obsessing on every- 
Aim ttet mSht1?w?oi^ oVwe can devote our energies to movmg towards a na- 
S s^tem of ftondard^ and assesamen-^ in <m intelligent and responsible, and 
o]^n fXcr-nie^ chooses the latter cocn^. the status quo. which is what mac- 
tion means, is imacceptable. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

Mr.^o^. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for the 
opportunity to be here. Before I begm, I'd like to make two quick 
comments. First, I'd like to ask that my complete statement be sub- 
SiS for the r^ord. I'd also like to point out that I'm represent- 
ing, as one of your colleagues put it, the unified team. 

I prepared this statement jointly with three other people: G^rge 
Madaui and Albert Beaton of the Center for the Study of Testing 
Evaluation and Educational PoUcy of Boston College; and Edward 
Haertel of Stanford University. All three are nationally renowned 
scholars of educational measurement. I'm privileged to be present- 

%Tshat Smf of the premises of the NCEST report We ^ee 
that standards are too low in many American schools ^nd we 
think the NCEST report is to be commended for giving the debate 
about educational standards the kind of political prominence it 

hasn't had in a very long time. - , j u„ ^.i,^ ^^^r^ anfl 

But nonetheless, we are very deeply troubled by the repo^ and 
by the policies it recommends. Even though the policies it recom- 
mends s^m common-sensical to many peop e we beheve that they 
are unlikely to work and that they may well have very senous side 

effects as well. ■ . . , , 

We all know that the problems in American schools are complex 
in thefr cJS and have proved very difficult in the Pf t to ameho- 
rate But the Council's report, when you come down to the essence, 
L veiT simplef^standards'linked to high stakes tests with serious 
consequences for individuals, especially kids. f„,^„^^ tr, 

It does make passing reference, and "^ly passing reference tj) 
other things that are needed such as ^mpr^^fd Professional dey^^^^ 
opment and the reduction of health f^d social barriers to leam^^^^^^^ 
but it's proposals are tests and standards, and it leaves the rest to 
States and unspecified others. „ , . . ■, x- „^4.v. 

This is not Hew idea. The idea of driving education with ac- 
countability going to tests has been tried for many centuries in 
SaSf countries, and its track record is generally quite poor I 
won't dweU on this at great lengths. Several people We already 
mentioned some of this. ^ , , j„ 

But holding people accountable for performance on tests tends to 
narrow the curriculum. It tends to mflate test s^o^^^^^ leading to 
phony accountability. It can have pernicious affects on instruction 
It h^ in some cases, had adverse affects on students already at 
risk, such TSicreasi'ng the dropout rate and leadmg to greater 
cramming in high minority schools than in others. 

Thriuestion is, as the Council said, we must take care to avoid 
uninteS and undesired affects of some testing practices such as 
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these, but how? The CouncU suggests four ways. We re skeptical of 
all four. I'll treat them in turn. ^ ., , , • , 

By analogy, it's very much as if the Ck)uncU came to ypu and said 
well, we don't like the fact that some of our kids are sick We want 
your support to medicate nine million of them a year. It is true 
that the medicme we propose to you bears a kind of uncanny re- 
semblance to ones that have failed in the past. No, we haven t tin- 
ished developing the new one. We haven t even begun testmg it, 
but let's go ahead anyway. . . 

In no area outside of education would we even seriously consider 
such a proposal. The first of the four ways that NCEST pro^ses 
something different that wUl avoid, in theory, the negative affects 
of test-based accountabUity that we've seen so often betore is the 
idea of setting up standards that will only be a core. They won t t)e 
a national curriculum. They will be a core that teachers and ad- 
ministrators elsewhere will elaborate upon. ^-u 

Well, the evidence suggests otherwise, and the question is why 
should we expect it to be different this time? The historical evi- 
dence is very clear, as is the research evidence. When you hold 
people accountable for performance on a test, they spend more 
time testing what's on it. _ 

The other side of that is they spend less time testing what s not 
on it. What's not on it, we know from research, is often quite im- 
portant. In other words, it narrows the curriculum. Now, perhaps 
Ms. Rosenberg is not bothered by that, but I am and my colleagues 
are because one of the consequences of that is inflated test scores. 

In other words, kids do better on tests than they actually doin 
terms of what they learn. The public is mislead as a result. The 
evidence shows that this kind of inflation is widespread, and our 
own research shows that it can be egregious. 

This kind of inflation of test scores should have been an essential 
concern of the NCEST report but was not for two reasons. Mrst ot 
all, it undermines the validity of the tests. If tests are telling you 
that kids know more than they do, ipso facto they re not valid. 

Moreover, it makes a mockery of the Councils call for greater 
accountability. Certainly, teachers and students are held accounta- 
ble but policymakers are not. They're let off the hook because test 
scores make the public believe that things are better than they ac- 
tually are. We've seen that wholesale in the United States m the 
1980's 

Well, the NCEST report also suggests a second way to deviate 
from current performance in the hopes of doing better. It s to rely 
on new types of tests, performance assessments. Governor Komer 
gave a very articulate and impassioned defense of performance as- 
sessm e n ts 

I would' like to start by saying that the four of us don't oppose 
the development of those new types of assessments; in fact, several 
of us are actively involved in doing so. But it s necessary to temper 
our enthusiasm with a bit of realism. 

First, what NCEST proposes is, in part, a return to the past, tor 
centuries, testing programs have been evolving toward greater 
standardization, not away from it, for very simple reasons: cost, 
practicality, a desire for comparability, and a desire for objectivity. 
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They are good reasons to criticize what we're currently doing, 
if o ^ ^""1- ^^r^'^ly Sood reasons to criticize the rampant misuse of 
M uv^*f .^^'^^ ^® i'^ United States but we 

shouldnt be bhnd to the fact that if we start soft-peddling goals 
such as objectivity, there will be a very serious pricTto paid 
and there are some difficult problems to address. The Council 
report does not seriously address them. 

Second, to the extent that these new performance assessments 
really are innovative, most of them are incompletely developed at 
this^int^d most of them are entirely untested. They are ready 
for R&D They are not ready to be the linchpin of a national policy. 
We don t believe in flying an airplane whUe it's being buiirpax- 

oi^ ?u^-'^^^"u**'^.P^''^^^^ children who have no choice 
about being on board. 

Third, the field actually knows something about performance as- 
sessments Not all of them are new. What we kn?w siggS we 
ou^ht u) be cautious. I'll just summarize this very briefiy because 
we ve all been here a long time now. I'll just give you three points 
and I can return to these m questions, if you'd like 

Mrst, student performance is often quite inconsistent from one 
performance assessment to another, even when they measure in 
theory the same thing. What that means is they tend to give us in 
many cases unreliable estimates of what students know and esti- 
mates that are often of questionable validity. 

Second, performance assessments are no more immune to the 
problems of teaching to the test than any other kind of test. It may 
f Tu Revise t^ts that are so interesting that preparing 
kids for them will be good instruction. I'll leave that question aside 
liut nonetheless, if you teach to any test, you run the risk of infiat- 
S^maS of whether the test is multiple choice or 

There's also no evidence, as far as we know, that switching to 
performance assessments will lessen inequities in the current test- 
ing program. Fmally, the proposed reliance on performance assess- 
ment raises very difficult questions of feasibility that the Council 
reports simply didn't address. ^^^^^^i 

For instance, recent experience in Great Britain, which has been 
experimentmg with a system that bears some striking resem- 
bl^ces as to. what NCEST asks for showed a need for eltra staff 
and support in schools, a serious disruption of classroom activities, 
difficulties m rating large numbers of performance tests, and diffi- 
culties in establishing comparable enough conditions for testing 
across schools to that scores actually mean the same thing. 

Third the NCEST report calls for a system of examinations. I 
pess I have to dwell on that since that's become a bit of a theme 
today: a system of exams rather than a single national exam. That 
system of exams h^ an extraordinarily wide range of functions. 

supposed to be bottoms up. It's top down only in the sense 
that It s linked somehow to standards. We think the CouncU's ex- 
pectations for this system are unrealistic and in some cases mutu- 
aUy OTntradictory. I can only discuss a few of the problems here 

First, and perhaps foremost, given the discussion that's already 
happened, we don't believe that the level of diversity that the 
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CJouncil has discussed in its deliberations will provide any protec- 
tion from the negative affects of externally imposed high stakes 
exams. It avoids the political albatross of a national test but not its 
practical consequences. 

If you were to look at Europe as an example, which the C!ouncil 
has often suggested doing. European exam systems, in fact, involve 
considerable diversity. France and Germany, if they were a model, 
would suggest up to 40 examining boards just for secondary stu- 
dents in the United States. We're not convinced that even that 
would in fact give any effective voice in curriculum to teachers, 
building principals, or even, in many cases, local administrators. 
It's voluntary, but one would ask for whom. 

The system is also supposed to provide, despite the diversity of 
tests that it produces, comparability of scores. The Council report is 
adamant on that point. It says that comparability of results is es- 
sential. We think that this is one of the most puzzling and glaring 
holes in the CJouncil's report. Tests are supposed to be the same but 
different. We, frankly, don't know how that can be done. 

The Council doesn't say just how similar tests should be, but it 
does note, for instance, that they want these tests to be used to 
screen kids for employment or screen kids for admission to postsec- 
ondary education. That means it ought to be very similar indeed, 
because if they are not, they will be inequitable. 

Students who happen to land a bad test will be capriciously 
denied employment. At the same time, these tests that, by that 
standard, have to be the same, have to be different because they 
have to be linked to local curricula which would evolve independ- 
ently. 

The Council's way out of this seeming contradiction seems to be 
that this test will be the same in some core respects linked to the 
standards but not in others. We consider that an intriguing idea, 
but at this point, it really doesn't have any flesh on its bones. We 
think it would be prudent to wait to find out what it means before 
we make it a cornerstone of national policy. 

Finally, research gives us a very clear reason to be cautious 
about this notion of different tests being the same. That is, even 
fairly minor differences among tests can produce dramatic differ- 
ences in the results that they provide. The differences are often 
matters of equity. 

For example, changing tests in even fairly moderate ways can 
change the apparent difference between blacks and whites or males 
and females. In our view, that's not a trivial concern. 

Since we're now to the topic of equity, I'll be very brief about 
this because it has been discussed on both sides quite a bit already. 
But we're very concerned about inequities in the proposed system. 
First, we agree with the Council that students cannot be fairly held 
to the same standard if they're not given equal opportunities to 
learn. 

Unfortunately, the Council report doesn't flesh out what delivery 
standards are and it doesn't set up any mechanism for :? 5tting 
them on the table quickly. 

Second, as the Council's own implementation task force noted in 
very explicit detail, many low achieving students face obstacles out- 
side of school. The Council's implementation task force used very 
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strong language. For example, saying that it's essential. The words 
were the health system must be restructured to better meet the 
needs of the poor.'' 

Somehow that got lost before the final report because the Coun- 
cil report doesn't suggest any national actions to do anything about 
those inequities. 

Finally, to go back to your comment, Mr. Kildee, we were also 
very puzzled by the fact that the Council repoit says it's all right 
to impose national standards to hold kids and teachers accountable 
but not to hold States accountable. In our view, that's a reversal of 
the traditional Federal role which is to establish or guarantee 
equity of services for disadvantaged groups. 

We think that if States cannot he trusted to set standards for 
kids, perhaps they shouldn't be trusted to set them for the delivery 
of services either. 

Finally, costs. The Council report says that detailed cost esti- 
mates are unavailable. It says, as Governor Romer repeated today, 
that the new assent? ent shouldn't really add to the net burden of 
teachmg. We f^n^ thf t, frankl:/, hard to swallow. 

There are date on costs of different kinds of assessment, and 
they sugge;:i that the new system would be very expensive indeed. 
For examp'Jtr, I have several here, but I'll just give you one in the 
intero'. of brevity. Let's take the college board AP exams, which 
the Council report itself use:' as an example. 

Those currently coe^. $G5 kid per subject. For the five subiects 
recommended by the Ccunc that's $325 a kid, which compares 
Michael Kean could con 3ct me if I'm wrong— I believe about 
$2 tc; $5 a kid for current testing. Well, testing in three grades, 
which is what tbe Council recommends, would run at that price 
over $3 billion a vei r, which is not chump change. 

But that's not tlte worst of it, because if tests are really going to 
be used to influence instruction, not just to sort out low ability 
kids, which is w .at they're used for in many of our industrial com- 
petitors, it ma> liot be enough to test in one grade out of four. 

AP exams certainly aren't used that way. Every year-long course 
is tested at the end of that year. So, we may w6ll have to test, if 
we re going to follow that model, more than three times in a kid's 
career, maybe six, seven, eight times. Now, we're getting up to $6, 
$7, $8 billion. 

That's not the only basis for expecting high costs. European 
exam systems also do, as does their own national assessment. Our 
two questions are this: Is that kind of money going to be available; 
and second, even more important, if it is, where is the discussion of 
whether testing is the best use of that money at a time when 
school districts and State education agencies are going bust. 

The Council report simply doesn't say. Finally, in passing, let me 
just say that experience elsewhere shows that the nonfinancial 
costs of the kinds of assessments that the Council recommends are 
going to be sizable, costs like professional development, disruption 
of classrooms, foregone instructional time, other allocations of 
teacher time, and so on. 

One last comment on the Council report, and then I'd like to give 
you some alternatives, is the proposal which is now an S2 to estab- 
lish something called a National Education Standards and Assess- 
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ment Council to provide quality assurance. This is the fourth major 
way that the Council report would deviate from current practice. 

NESAC, if you will pardon the acronym, is supposed to certify 
tests and assessments. We believe that as currently structured in 
the NCEST report and in S2, the certification of assessments pro- 
vided by NESAC would be a simple sham. 

Discharging the responsibilities that NESAC has given would re- 
quire substantial, substantive, and technical expertise, but the rec- 
ommendations do not call for the appointments of so much as one 
person who has that expertise. It doesn't provide NESAC-needed 
independence, and moreover the recommendations show a thor- 
ough-going misunderstanding of what is needed to validate and 
evaluate tests. 

It can't be done merely by having a group of informed people sit- 
ting around the table looking at tests. It has to be done by looking 
at the impact of those tests in the actual context in which they are 
used. That takes time. It takes serious empirical work. It takes se- 
rious research. The NESAC model does not provide anj^hing, any 
provisions, for commissioning, funding, or using the kinds of re- 
search that are needed. 

Well, what are some alternative directions? Despite our criti- 
cisms of the report, we do believe that standards and assessment 
will play a very important role in national education reform, and 
that they should. We do not 

Let me refer back to the hearing you had on February 4th where 
one of the Council members accused people who opposed the 
NCEST report of "thinking that it's better to stick with the dis- 
criminatory and educationally destructive current testing technolo- 
gy rather than invest in developing the new technical capacity we 
will need," which was echoed to some degree by Ms. Rosenberg. 

Count us out. All of us have been strong critics of the present 
system. The question is, how to do better. I'll give you five concrete 
suggestions which I'd be happy to elaborate upon. First, establish 
standards and do it nov/. But establishing standards has to go well 
beyond the kind of general prescriptions that are in something like 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics' standards. 

They must be specific enough, in other words, they must be cur- 
ricula, to guide assessment and teaching. Those have to be the first 
steps because you can't fairly hold students accountable for learn- 
ing something if you can't demonstrate that they've been taught it. 

Second, support research and development. A serious R&D effort 
is exactly what we need now to answer the questions of desirabil- 
ity, feasibility, validity, fairness, and so on that the Council report, 
in our view, didn't answer. 

That R&D effort has to go well beyond simply designing interest- 
ing tests. It has to include, for example, conducting its serious em- 
pirical research on the quality of these new tests, conducting inves- 
tigations of their costs, both indirect and direct, conducting re- 
search into the effects of these new types of assessment affects on 
instruction, on learning, on school organization, and on equity, and 
finally, building an infrastructure capable of supporting this whole 
edifice. 

Third, learn from small-scale implementations. Governor Romer 
has repeatedly expressed concern that States are getting ahead of 
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us. We consider that a gift. We ought to be encouraging locsJ and 
State innovations with the proviso that unlike most of them that 
are going on now, they'd be seriously evaluated so that at the end 
of that time, we will actually have some information that we can 
use to fashion a national system if we want one. We believe that 
approach can be easily accommodated within the framework of 
H.R. 3320. 

Fourth, specify, implement, and document the other components 
of reform. Til be very brief here, but Governor Romer has said that 
tests and standards are only the bread of the sandwich, not worth 
much without the filling. We absolutely agree, but we think it's 
time to start talking about what that filling is and creating it. 

We need clarification of what these school delivery standards are 
and we need to set up the mechanisms that will start providing eq- 
uitable services for kids. 

Finally, we need to establish real! tic workable procedures for 
evaluating this whole thing. We neea an independent body with 
sufficient expertise and credibility to evaluate the quality of assess- 
ments, to examine their consequences, and to judge the comparabil- 
ity of their results. 

To do that, a group would have to have substantial technical and 
substantive expertise. It would have to be independent. It would 
have to have the authority and the funding to commission extra re- 
search. Its charter would have to call for a serious evaluation of 
the effects of assessment programs on schooling, learning, and on 
various groups of children, especially disadvantaged children. 

Regardless of that, regardless if anything is done with NESAC or 
a successor to it, there is no reason not to build — and, in fact, there 
are many reasons to build — realistic evaluation into what we're 
doing already. We recommend that reforms funded by H.R. 3320 or 
other similar vehicles be required to do the following, if they use 
assessment as a tool of reform: to specify in advance precisely how 
tests will be used; to specify what evidence of reliability and validi- 
ty will be collected, if they intend to use innovative assessments; 
and to require that grantees planning to use test-based accountabil- 
ity in any form whatever be required to evaluate its affects on in- 
struction, its affects on diverse groups of students, and the possible 
inflation of test scores. 

To conclude, Tm sorry I've gone on longer than I should have, 
when all of that is done, we will have developed standards in cur- 
ricula. We will have produced sorely needed information about the 
affects of the new types of assessments that the C!onncil has asked 
for. We will have put into place a mechanism that can actually 
help protect against both inadvertent harm and outright abuse. 

At that time, we'll be able to make rational decisions about a na- 
tional system. We can't know what those decisions should be now 
because the evidence isn't all in, but we suspect, based on all of the 
extensive evidence already in hand, that the answer will be, in 
part, that assessment should bo a partner in reform but can't be its 
primary engine. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to address you 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Daniel M. Koretz, Ph.D. follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to speak with you about the recent report of the National Council 
on Education Standards and Testing (NCEST) and about the critical issues of 
national standards and tests. 

Today I will present a statement that I have prepared jointly with Dr. 
George Madaus and Dr. Albert Beaton, both of the Center for the Study of 
Testing, Evaluatiois, and Educational Policy at Boston College, and Dr. 
Edward Haertel of Stanford University. Dr. Madaus and I both served on 
NCEST's Assessment Task Force. Drs. Madaus, Beaton, and Haertel are 
nationally recognized scholars of educational measurement, and I am 
privileged to present this joint statement on their behalf. Drs. Madaus and 
Beaton are here today; Dr. Haertel was unable to attend. 

We share some of the premises and goals of the National Coimdl, and 
we commend the report for giving them a rare prominence in political debate. 
Standards are too low in many American schools. We share the Coimdl's 
concern that expectations have been especially low for groups that have 
historically done poorly in school. A nationwide debate on educational 
standards, carried out properly, could have substantial positive effects on 
education and should begin promptly. 

Nonetheless, we are deeply troubled by the NCEST report and the 
policies it recommends. Although the NCEST recommendations may appear 
commonsensical, they are xmlikely to work, and they may well have serious 
negative side effects. Moreover, in our view, the NCEST report does not 
adequately address key issues of feasibility, fairness, validity, and 
reiiability--precisely the issues emphasized in the Congressional charge to 
the Coimcil. 

I will use the limited time today to discuss only a few critical aspects of 
the NCEST recommendations, and thereafter I will discuss very briefly a few 
altemadves. We believe that standards and assessment can play a key role 
in educational reform, but to fulfill that potential and avoid negative side- 
effects, they must be used in ways quite different from NCEST's 
reconmiendations. 

A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE NCEST 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

We know from many years of research that the problems of American 
education have many causes and are oflen very difficult to ameliorate. Yet 
NCEST's reconmiendation is far simpler than these difficult problems 
warrant: standards linked to 'liigh-stakes" tests that have serious 
consequences for individuals. True, the report notes that tests and standards 
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are not "panaceas" and lists in passing some other needed elements of 
reform, such as improved professional development and "the reduction of 
health and social barriers to learning" (p. 7). But it puts its faith in tests, 
maintaining that tests and standards "can be the cornerstone of the 
fundamental, systemic reform necessary to reform schools" (p. 5). Moreover, 
its specific proposals for national action are largely limited to tests and 
standards. Most of the remaining and more difficult aspects of school 
improvement, such as professional development and family and community 
supports (p. 37), are left for states and locaKties, and the report offers no 
specific proposals for dealing with them. 

Using test-based accoimtability to drive education is hardly a new 
idea. This approach has been tried many times over a period of centuries in 
numerous countries, and its track record is unimpressive. Most recently, it 
was the linchpin of the educational reform movement of the 1980s, the 
failure of which provides much of the impetus for the current wave of reform, 
including the Coimdl's report. Holding people accountable for performance 
on tests tends to narrow the cxirriculum. It inflates test scores, leading to 
phony accoimtability. It can have pernicious effects on instruction, such as 
substitution of cramming for teaching. Evidence also indicates that it can 
adversely affect students already at risk-for example, increasing the dropout 
rate and producing more egregious craroming for the tests in schools with 
large minority enrollments. NCEST has proposed some departures from 
current testing practice in the hopes of doing better, but those departures are 
unproven and hold as much peril as promise. 

Despite its Congressional charge, the Coiondl report did not discuss 
the evidence about test-based accoimtability, but it acknowledges past 
problems fleetingly in asserting that "care must be taken to avoid the 
unintended and undesired effects of some testing practices, such as 
narrowing instruction and excluding certain students from instruction" (p. 
29). Indeed, but how? The burden rests with the Council to explain why we 
should have confidence that this hoary prescription will work so much better 
this time. In our view, the Coimdl has not made a persuasive case. 

By analogy, it is as though the Council came to you and said: we want 
your support to medicate 9 million children a year because we don't like their 
being ill, but the medicine we propose using bears an imsettiing similarity to 
some that have failed and had serious side effects in the past, and we have 
not yet finished designing the new medicine or testing it. In no field other 
than education would we consider, let alone accept, such a proposal. 
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HOW WOUIJ) THE NCEST APPROACH DIFFER FROM PAST 
PROGRAMS? 

The NCEST report proposes a system of testing thai iiffers in several 
respects from current practice. Specifically: 

0 The standards would not be a curricmum that worid constrain 
what people teach; rather, they would be a "core" upon which 
educators would elaborate. 

0 The proposed system would rely substantially on different types 
of tests: "performance assessments." 

0 NCEST is proposing a system of tests that would be under local, 
state, or "duster" control and would be free to differ but that 
would nonetheless be linked to national standards. 

0 A new entity, the National Education Standards and Assessment 
Coimdl (NESAC), would provide "quality assurance." 

The Coimdl maintains that these four attributes will make the old 
prescription of test-based accountability work better than previously. We are 
skeptical of all four. 

WILL THE NEW STANDARDS BE JUST A "CORE?* THE RISK OF 
NARROWED INSTRUCTION 

Advocates of the new testing often say that "what you test is what you 
get." Their first premise is that when tests are made to matter, people teach 
what you test. Their second premise is that we can get them to teadi better 
by testing better things and giving the tests serious consequences. This is 
the core logic of the NCEST report. 

We agree with the first of these premises. The historical and research 
evidence, both in the United States and elsewhere, consistently shows that 
when people are held accountable for performance on tests, teachers focus on 
the tests' content. The problem is that to spend more time teaching what is 
tested, teachers generally spend less time teaching what is not tested, and 
what they give up is often important. 

That is, external tests coupled with serious consequences generally 
narrow the curriculiun. The NCEST report deals with this problem only 
obliquely. It maintains that the new standards will be only a "common core" 
that would be enhanced by local elaboration. Perhaps, but the essential 
problem lies not with the standards but with the tests that would be used to 
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implement them, and the Council report does not explain why these tests will 
not narrow the curriculimi. 

One consequence of narrowed instruction is the inflation of test scores. 
That is, students do much better on a particular test than their actual 
mastery of the subject matter warrants, so the public is misled about 
students' and schools' performance. This inflation of scores appears 
widespread, and our own research indicates that it can be egregious. 

Inflation of test scores should have been a central concern of the 
NCEST report for two reasons: it undermines the validity of the tests, and it 
makes a mockery of the Coimcil's goal of greater accountability. First, if a 
test suggests that students know more than they actually do, it is ipso facto 
invalid. Second, when scores are inflated on a high-stakes test, students and 
teachers are indeed held accoimtable, but policymakers, such as chief state 
school officers and governors, are let off the hook because performance 
appears better than it really is. 

Despite the critical importance of these issues, the NCEST report had 
little to say about them, apart from holding out a vague promise of new t3rpes 
of tests. To what extent can current technologies help counter the problem? 
How should inflation of scores b3 detected? What should NESAC do about 
the inflation o** scores when deciding whether to certify a test? The Council 
report is mute. 

WILL NEW TYPES OF ASSESSMENTS SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 

The NCEST report pins its hopes on the proposed xise of "innovative" 
types of performance-based assessments. These tests, we are told, will focus 
on "higher order or complex thinking skills" (p. 28) and will be "worth 
teaching to" (p. 6). 

We do not oppose the development of innovative forms of assessment; 
indeed, some of us have been involved in that effort. It is essential, however, 
to temper our enthusiasm with a bit of realism. 

First, what NCEST proposes is in some respects innovation, but in 
other ways it is a return to the past. Over the centuries, testing programs 
have evolved and become more standardized for reasons of cost, practicality, 
administrative convenience, and a desire for comparability and objectivity. 
There are ample grounds for criticizing current objective tests— and in 
particular the misuse of such tests that recently has become commonplace. 
But to change direction and to downplay concerns such as objectivity and 
comparability for the sake of other goals-say, richness of assessment or 
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better incentives for teachers-will confront us with very serious difficulties 
that the Council report alludes to but does not adequately address. 

Second, to the extent that the proposed assessments really are 
innovative, they are in many cases unfinished and imtested. They are at a 
stage where they are ripe for a serious R&D effort, complete with rigoroxxs 
evaluation, but they are not yet ready to be a linchpin of national policy. 
There are many practical, technical, and infrastructure issues that must be 
resolved before such techniques can safely be deployed as policy instruments 
on a large scale in schools. We do not believe in flying an airplane while 
building it, particularly when the passengers are children. 

Third, the field already has considerable laiowledge of how certain 
performance assessments have worked, and the evidence to date suggests the 
need for caution. 

To put the evidence about performance assessments into perspective, 
we need to recall what tests are. Regardless of the types of exercises it 
comprises-multiple-choice questions, essays, experiments, performance 
tasks, or whatever--a test is only a sample of student knowledge. It is useful 
only if we can generalize from performance on the test to a broader domain of 
interest y such as "mastery of algebra" or "understanding the nature and 
process of science." One key to reliable and valid generalization is having an 
adequately large and representative sample of exercises. 

If we cannot draw valid generalizations from the exercises on the test, 
two things follow: the public is misled about student performance, and-if the 
test has real consequences-people are treated capriciously. That is, some 
students who fail on the basis of one overly limited or non-representative 
sample of tasks would have passed if given an equally defensible alternative 
set. In other words, both validity and fairness are imdermined. 

Evidence suggests that student performance often generalizes poorly 
across related performance tasks. The quality of student essays, for example, 
varies markedly depending on the type of essay required and even the 
specific prompt used. Similar findings have come from recent investigations 
of hands-on science tests. In the case of multiple-choice and short-answer 
tests, it is relatively easy to deal with problems such as this by adding 
additional questions. Performance tasks, however, tend to be costly to 
produce and time-consuming to administer and score, so using a large set of 
exercises is less practical. 

One partial solution to this problem, if we are willing to pay the large 
development costs, would be to use a large set of performance tasks across a 
large group of students-say, all those in a state or large district-but to 
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administer only one or a few to each child. This approacli, however, 
generally does not give us valid and reliable scores for individual children. 
The NCEST report calls for comparable tests at all levels down to the 
individual student and for serious consequences for individual students, but 
it leaves us in the dark about how this is to be accomplished with fairness, 
validity, reliability, and at reasonable cost using complex performances that 
show limited generalizability. 

The validity of performance assessments can also be imdermined by 
teaching to the test. NCEST argues that the new tests will be designed to be 
taught to. By this, proponents usually mean that teaching to these new tests 
will itself be good instruction. Perhaps, but that is only one of the reasons to 
be worried about teaching to the test. The other, as I have already noted, is 
that teaching to the test narrows instruction, thus inflating scores and 
imdermining validity. To our knowledge, there is no evidence that 
performance tests are less susceptible to this problem than conventional 
tests, and there are some indications that they are more susceptible. 

Switching to new forms of assessment is also imlikely to help make the 
system more equitable. Some proponents argue that switching to 
performance assessments will lessen inequities in the current testing system. 
Again we know of no evidence substantiating that claim, and some evidence 
suggests the reverse. 

Finally, the proposed reliance on new performance assessments raises 
serious questions of feasibility that the Coimcil did not address. Great 
Britain's recent experiment with Standard Assessment Tasks (SATs) 
provides an illuminating example. Among the specific issues that arose in 
England and Wales were the need for extra support and staff in schools, the 
need for procedures to minimize the disruption of school and classroom 
organization, the difficulty (and perhaps undesirabiHty) of imposing 
standardized conditions of administration that would permit comparability of 
results across schools, and the difficulties inherent in rating large numbers of 
performance-based tasks. 

CAN WE BUILD A SYSTEM OF ASSESSMENTS THAT CAN DO WHAT 
NCEST PROPOSES? 

The NCEST proposal calls for a system of examinations that will serve 
an extraordinarily wide range of functions. Among them are providing 
comparable information across jurisdictions and at all levels of aggregation; 
providing incentives to educators to teach better and to students to work 
harder; and providing valid predictive information to select students for 
further education or emplojrment. Moreover, this system of tests would be 
"bottoms-up;" only the standards to which they are somehow linked would be 
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"top down." Many of the Council's expectations for this system are 
unrealistic, and some are muttially contradictory. Moreover, the Coimcil's 
list of functions focuses primarily on secondary school students, leaving 
unaddressed the difficult question of the uses and consequences of the tests 
the Council recommends administering in the elementary grades. 

Providing Diversity and Protecting Local Initiative 

We believe that the degree of diversification needed to preserve local 
initiative is far greater than the Council envisioned. Absent that diversity, 
the system will act as a national examination and will not be able to avoid 
the pemiciuos consequences of large-scale, external, high-stakes examination 
systems. Eiuropean systems have often been suggested as an exemplar, but 
they entail more diversity than is commonly recognized. In the former West 
Germany, for example, with a population roughly comparable tj that of 
California, New York, Ohio and Missouri, there are eleven state Ministries 
for Education that set the separate Abiturs for each state. In France, with a 
population about the size of that in California, New York, and Ohio, there 
are 23 separate academies that set the Brevet de college exams and the 
Baccalaureat exams for each academy. For the United States, a comparable 
level of diversification would imply the creation of between 18 and 40 
examining boards for the secondary level alone. And with over 15,000 school 
districts, it is questionable whether even this level of differentiation would 
give teachers, schools, or communities an effective voice in curriculum. 

Providing Comparability of Scores 

Permitting a great deal of diversification would also run counter to the 
Council's assertion that comparability of results is essential. This is one of 
the most glaring and puzzling holes in the Council's position. The new tests 
are supposed to be different but yet the same. How different, and in what 
sense comparable? The Council never clarified explicitly what it means by 
"comparable," but it appears to want a rigorous standard of similarity. After 
all, if tests are going to be used to determine high school graduation, 
admission to college, or employment (p. 5), they had better measure very 
similar knowledge and skills. Otherwise, the system will be inherently 
inequitable, capriciously favoring students taking one exam over those 
taking another. 

Yet at the same time, the new system is supposed to protect local 
autonomy and encourage development of diverse local curricula. This 
implies that the tests linked to these curricula would have to be quite 
different. The Coimcil report seems to be saying that the way out of this 
apparent contradiction is that the tests and curricula will be the same in 
some "core" respects having to do with national standards but will be free to 
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differ in other respects. This notion is intriguing but still lacks any real 
substance, and it would be prudent to wait to see what this actually means 
before making it a cornerstone of national policy. 

Research gives us even more reason to be cautious: even fairly minor 
differences between tests cai fwoduce fundamental differences in their 
results. These differences can be a matter of equity; for example, changing 
tests can alter the apparent size of differences among racial and ethnic 
groups or between males and females. Moreover, teaching to the test— an 
explicit goal of the Council report-can greatly exacerbate differences in 
performance from one test to another. 

Equity 

We have serious concerns about inequities in the proposed system. 
NCEST recognized two potential sources of inequity, but we are not satisfied 
by its responses to either. 

First, students cannot be held fairly to the same standard of 
performance if they are given unequal opportimities to learn. The NCEST 
report acknowledges this in its call for "school delivery standards/' but it 
would let others figure out what these otight to be, and it says nothing about 
the resources that would be needed to attain reasonable equity. 

Second, m^y low-achieving students face barriers to achievement 
that lie o\itside of school, and the NCEST proposal does not seriously address 
them. For example, as the Council's own Implementation Task Force noted, 
"Students whose most elemental shelter, food, and nurturing needs are not 
met are not going to perform at the miniTnnm competency level consistently, 
much less demonstrate... world class academic standards. The 
health... system... miist be restructured to better meet the needs of the poor..." 
(p. G-H, emphasis added). That message appears to have been lost between 
the Task Force report and the final NCEST report. Many statistics show how 
poorly this nation addresses those elemental needs—e.g., figures on our 
appalling infant mortality rates, our high rate of child-poverty, the large 
ntunbers of children without access even to basic health and dental care, and 
so on. Yet the Council report proposes nothing specific to alleviate those 
inequities. 

NCEST provided no persuasive rationale for using a national 
mechanism for holding students and teachers accountable but not for holding 
states and localities accountable for providing them with equitable support or 
educational services. Why can we trust the states to worry about delivery 
standards but not student performance standards? This would reverse the 
traditional division of responsibilities, in which the federal government's 
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interventions in education have often been designed to create equity in the 
delivery of services. 

Costs 

The likely costs of the proposed system should also give us pause. The 
Council says that detailed cost estimates are unavailable but that the new 
assessment system should not add to the net burden of testing (p. 31). There 
are bases for estimating both financial and other costs of the new system, 
however, and it is readily apparent that the proposed system would add a 
very large burden indeed. 

One basis for a rough cost estimate is the College Board Advanced 
Placement (AP) Examinations, often dted as an exemplar and noted in the 
Council report. AP exams currently cost $65 per subject, or $325 per student 
for the five-subject battery proposed by NCEST. (By contrast, a commercial 
standardized test battery costs about $2 to $5 per student.) Assunaing that 
economies of scale are offset by the cost of increased reliance on performance 
tasks, this suggests a cost of more than $3 billion per year for testing only in 
the three grades suggested by NCEST. 

But that is not the worst of it. It may not be practical to limit exams to 
three grades if they are to guide instruction (rather than simply weeding out 
less able students, which is the primary function of exams in some other 
countries). Certainly an AP- style exam system would require more frequent 
testing; AP exams are tightly linked to one-year course syllabi. So, let's say 
we test in six grades instead of three; that raises the ante to over $6 billion 
per year. 

The AP exams are not the only basis for expecting high costs. Recent 
experience in Europe suggests costs of about $135 per student just for scoring 
4 to 5 essay exams, each comprising 4 to 6 questions, when the exams are 
graded by teachers and include no performance tasks. Our own National 
Assessment, which requires a mere hour per student and has traditionally 
been mostly multiple-choice and machine-scorable, has cost roughly $100 per 
student. 

Who is going to provide these billions of dollars? Perhaps even more 
important, if that amount of money were made available, woxild 
examinations be the most effective way of spending it? Neither of these 
issues is addressed by the Council report. 

The non-financial costs of the proposed system are likely to be 
substantial as well. One cost will be forgone instructional time. For 
example, in Great Bntain, the recent administration of SATs was supposed 
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to extend over three weeks, but some local education agencies maintained 
that it would take them more than six weeks. In other parts of Europe, 
preparation for exams stretches over a period of three months to a semester. 
Advocates of the new testing assert that the new exams would be so 
challenging that preparation and testing time would be good instruction, not 
time taken away from instruction. Long experience to the contrary suggests 
that we should wait for substantiation before accepting this assertion, 
especially given that otir nation already has an unusxially short instructional 
year. Experience also suggests that innovative examination systems will 
require time-consuming and expensive inservice training in addition to 
substantial teacher time for preparation, administration, and logistics. 

Gauging the Effectiveness of Schools 

Finally, the new system is supposed to be able to "provide evidence 
about the success of schools, local sdiool systems, states, and the Nation in 
bringing all students... to high performance standards" (p. 13). Here we need 
to draw a distinction that the Council did not. It is entirely feasible to build 
a system that will monitor the progress of students at various levels of 
educational organization. The National Assessment does that for the nation 
as a whole and is experimenting with doing so for states, and there is no 
reason why that system could not be expanded and enriched. 

Such data, however, generally tell us little about the effectiveness of 
schools or systems. They tell us which groups are doing better, but not why. 
Current assessment systems, and the new system proposed by the Council, 
simply provide the wrong sort of data to evaluate programs. To evaluate 
educational progranas, one must be able to rule out plausible alternative 
explanations of performance differences. This is the same, simple standard 
used in all of empirical science. To do this with educational programs 
requires collecting extensive, high-quality data on factors (such as family 
backgroimd) that exert powerful influences on achievement, tracking the 
movement of students among educational systems, and, in most cases, 
tracking changes in student performance over time. None of this can be done 
by testing students in one grade out of four and aggregating to the district or 
state level. Senator Moynihan's recent tongue-in-cheek argument that 
states' scores are caused by their distance from the Canadian border was a 
humorous but powerful reminder of the riskiness of ignoring these simple 
rules of scientific inference. 

WILL NESAC PROVIDE QUALITY ASSURANCE? 

The Council report and now S. 2 would give NESAC major 
responsibilities for quality assuran.ce, such as establishing guidelines for 
developing assessments, gauging their validity, and ensuring their 
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comparability. The report calls for NESAC to guide the certification of 
standards and assessments. 

If NESAC is established as proposed by the NCEST and S. 2, however, 
its certification of assessments would be a sham. Discharging its 
responsibilities would require substantial substantive and technical 
expertise, but the recommendations do not call for the appointment of even a 
single individual with expertise in measurement or evaluation. NESAC 
would also lack needed independence; its members would be appointed by 
the new National Education Groals Panel, and certifications would be made 
jointly by both organizations. 

Equally important, the NCEST recommendations show a thorough 
misunderstanding of what is needed to validate tests and monitor their 
effects. A test cannot be validated by asking a group of individuals to 
examine its content, as the NCEST report implies. Moreover, validation is 
an ongoing process, not a one-time effort. To validate a test requires 
substantial empirical research, and the NESAC model does not make 
provisions for commissioning, funding, or using the needed investigations. 

To take one example, suppose that a test is xised to screen individuals 
for employment. Then it is essential-for reasons of law and equity, apart 
from simple ethics-to demonstrate that performance on the test predicts 
performance on the job. This requires empirical research. The need for such 
research, although long established in law as well as in the measurement 
profession, is ignored in the NCEST recommendations. 

To take one other example that I alluded to earlier: if a test is xised for 
accountability or is for other reasons "taught to," as the Coimdl report 
explicitly recommends, how does one know whether scores on the test have 
been infiated enough to imdermine their validity? Having a committee such 
as NESAC examine the test to see whether it lives up to "world class 
standards" will not provide a clue. Again one needs research, for example, 
random substitution of similar tests in ongoing testing programs. Once 
again, there is no provision in the NCEST recommendations or S. 2 for that 
type of vahdation. 

WHAT ARE SOME ALTERNATIVE DIRECTIONS? 

Despite our criticisms of the assessment system proposed by NCEST, 
we do believe that standards and assessments should play a role in education 
reform. Contrary to the accusation leveled at opponents of the NCEST report 
by one Coimdl member before this Subcommittee, we do not believe that "it 
is better to stick with the discriminatory and educationally destructive 
cuirrent testing technology rather than invest in developing the new technical 
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capacity we will need for the program outlined [by NCEST]"^ In fact, all of 
us have been strong critics of the present system. The question is how to do 
better. 

Establish Standards and Curricula 

We endorse the proposal to move ahead with a national debate on 
educational standards. This effort must go beyond generally worded 
standards to include the development of curricula spediic enough to guide 
teaching and assessment. These must be the first steps; a syllabus-based 
examination system will have to wait vmtil standards are established, 
because we cannot insure that students have a fair chance to learn what is 
tested until we have curricula in place. 

There is more to establishing standards, however, than the NCEST 
proposal envisions. If we want standards that reflect, for example, skills and 
knowledge that are needed for certain types of jobs or for certain types of 
postsecondary education, we will need to validate the standards and confirm 
empirically that the standards actually reflect what is needed. 

Support Research, Development, and the Building of Infrastructure 

A serious R&D effort is precisely what is needed if we are to answer 
the questions of desirability, feasibility, validity, practicaHty, fiscal costs, 
opportunity costs, educational costs, and consequences that are raised by the 
NCEST proposals but not seriously addressed in the NCEST report. 

This R&D effort must go far beyond the design of new assessments, 
and it will take considerable resources and time. We must, for example: 

0 Conduct serious empirical research on the quality of new 
performance assessments-for example, the reliability of scores 
and the extent to which they generalize enough to be 
meaningful. 

0 Conduct investigations of costs, including non-financial and 
indirect costs. 

0 Conduct research into the effects of new types of 

assessments-effects on quality of instruction, learning, school 
organization, and equity. 



^ Statement of Lauren B. Resnick before the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Bducation, Committee on Education and Labor, 
February 4. 1992. 
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0 Build an infrastructure capable of supporting new assessment 
systems. 

The R&D effort would need to focus on the context and use of the new 
assessments. Assessments are not good or bad in the abstract; their quality 
depends on how they are used. A test may succeed in providing one type of 
information and fail utterly to provide another, it may be beneficial if used in 
one way and pernicious if used differently. 

Learn from Smaller-Scale Implementations 

During the NCEST deliberations, Governor Homer repeatedly 
expressed concern that states and localities are getting ahead of the national 
effort. State and local efforts should be seen as a gift, not a caiise for anxiety. 
If states and localities can be encouraged to couple their assessment 
innovations with seriotis evaluations- as Vermont is now doing- their efforts 
will provide an invaluable source of information about what works and what 
doesn't, and this information can improve national efforts. Indeed, the 
national program should include active encouragement of diverse smaller- 
scale efforts, but these efforts, unlike most of the recent innovative 
assessment efforts with which we are familiar, must be coupled with 
adequate evaluation. We believe that this approach can be accommodated 
easily within the framework of H.R. 3320. 

Specify, Implement, and Document Other Components of Reform 

The NCEST report says that tests and standards are not a panacea, 
and Governor Homer has often noted that they are only the bread of the 
sandwich, worth very little without the filling. We concur, and we believe 
that it is time to work on the filling. First, we need fiuther clarification of 
"school delivery standards:" what specifically must schools provide before we 
are willing to say that opportunities are equitable? Second, we need to 
specify what the other components of reform will be and how they will be 
implemented. It is in our view simply unacceptable to hold students 
accountable for their performance without providing them the opportunities 
they need to succeed on our examinations. Third, we need to develop and 
evaluate the indicators of equal opportunity that the NCEST proposal 
presumes. We know that simple, conventional measures such as teachers' 
years of experience will not suffice. 

Establish Workable Procedures for Evaluation 

As I have already noted, we believe that the proposed NESAC would 
not be capable of evaluating the new standards and examinations 
meaningfully. We see the need for an independent, non-partisan body with 
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sufficient expertise and credibility to evaluate the technical qualities of 
alternative assessments, examine the evidence about their feasibility and 
costs, monitor the consequences of their use, and judge the comparability of 
results across the various local and state components of the assessment 
system. To be effective, such a body would need to differ from the proposed 
NESAC in many ways: 

0 Its members must have the needed technical and substantive 
expertise in measurement, evaluation, and education. 

0 It must be independent. 

0 It must have the authority and funding to commission 
extramural research as needed. 

0 Its charter must call for realistic validation and evaluation of 
examinations as they are actually used in specific contexts. 

0 Its charter must call for evaluation of the effects of assessment 
programs on schooling and learning. 

0 Its charter must call for evaluation of the effects of the programs 
on diverse groups of students, particularly the disadvantaged. 

0 Its charter must call for ongoing evaluations of the strengths and 
weaknesses of assessment programs, rather than unrealistic, 
one-time, up-or-down "certification" decisions. 

Regardless of decisions about NESAC, evaluation and validation 
efforts should be built into federally supported education reforms that use 
assessment. During the 1980s, very few jurisdictions using test-based 
accountability evaluated the effects of their programs, and some flatly 
refused outside evaluations. We should not allow this to be repeated. People 
who want to experiment with dangerous medicines should be required to 
evaluate the impact of their experiments. We suggest that all reform efforts 
funded by H.R. 3320 or other similar legislation be required to do the 
following if assessment is to be a part of the reform: 

0 Require grantees to specify how tests will be used-in particular, 
how, if at all, they will be used for accountability at any level of 
aggregation (from students to states or clusters). Accountability 
need not entail concrete sanctions; it can be sufficient to 
publicize scores as an index of performance. 
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0 Require that grantees specify what evidence of reliability and 
validity will be collected if innovative assessments will be used. 

0 Require grantees to specify what steps, if any, they will take to 
lessen the risks of inflated test scores and narrowed instruction. 

0 Require that grantees planning to use test-based accountability 
evaluate its effects on instruction, its effects on diverse groups of 
students (in partiailar, the disadvantaged), and the possible 
inflation of test scores. 

Because many school districts will lack the expertise to structure reasonable 
evaluations, it may be helpful to encourage partnerships, for example, 
between school districts and universities, for these purposes. 

Decide About a National System 

When all of the steps above have been taken, we will have developed 
standards and curricula; we will have produced sorely needed information 
about the feasibility, validity, fairness, and desirability of various types of 
new assessment programs; and we will have put into place a mechanism that 
can help protect against abuse as well as inadvertent harm. At that time, the 
nation will be far better prepared to make reasoned decisions about a 
possible national assessment system such as the one proposed by NCEST. 

We cannot know now precisely what directions will be suggested by 
information that we do not yet have. The extensive evidence already in 
hand, however, suggests that a key part of the answer will be to use 
assessment as a partner in reform, not as its primary engine. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportimity to discuss these 
issues with the Subcommittee. At this time, I would be pleased to answer 
questions. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much 
Dr. Kean? 

suhJnnSfi^^L^f'^'™^'' ^^^^i Goodling, and members of the 
nf fhT A^' pleased to be here this morning on behalf 

A AP Anien^ Publishers Test ComSiittee, the 

i^d^ds'SMr'^'" °' '''""'^^ ^"'^"^ ^"^"^'^ 
edStit^t^n&f **\%Councirs call for high voluntary national 
tlcw^ ^""^ '■^"'S expectations for our educa- 

tion system However, we want to insure that a real world work- 
able approach IS put m place, an approach that builds on the best 
avaJable assessment technology and does not reinvent the whS 
After I describe the areas of the report that concern the AAP I 
SkT^in^'^'^^f that we Suggest that the com^t^ 
SlTrl ^ ^^oPti'^g legislation in response to the Council 

rejwrt. I'lrst, however, our concerns. 

Number one tests will not revolutionize the education system 

b;^^^rn^fJ*««°°'P^^^*S N^^ST report in its fSrSi 
break-the-mold assessments. Can any test actually revolutionizp 
the education system? Though test results can be^ to target S 
stmction, the test does not increase achievement; good teaching 

Professional educators know that assessments are built only 
fi^f Sfn'^-H ^"IT^ ^^^"^ objectives to be measured have 
£fori^^«i!^"*'^^f- ^"^y °^i^^^^^y Pl^^^s the cart of testing 
S educat^T«l°^ f Thinking that new tests will somehow 

drive educational reform is no wiser than the hope that a new kind 

lSf^?L°°'f*^'" °^ c^^e the common cold. 

PuhH^P^ if °' 1 '^"^^^ble sequence of improvement is needed, 
tine i^rj^r£^„^ with those who say that standard set- 

n^Lt^^^^o Tur*i,^^''^^°P°'^''* '^'^ simultaneously. It is 

S^?^uVrSns. " """^"^^ °' '^''^ prof^ional 

You can generate all the content standards you want but if thev 

SonS m^te%^/r'^^**^? ^^^^ Jxtboo^'Jiisiuc 

tSn^^^o if f5° incorporate them, if teachers are not 
y teach them, and finally, if students are not taught the 
^tT^^'°''■^Y'c •,*'f°'' ^^^"^ assessment tool based ol such 
InH^r" fai. to accurately measure progress toward th?m 
fi,i folT' 7 f ™P^? measure failure, the failure of teachers 

ThfJ^ir/^ the failure of the standards themselvS 

sou?cP« fnr f?.« H 1°"''^™; ^¥ ^°«t effectiveness of allocatable re- 
S nf °^ assessments. It would be a colossal 

7tT^jL ^- ^^'1^ assessments simultaneously with new 

IK Jo tW fnl^'^*"* stan/ards will be 

SrfoSn«n5rL-'^ assisting and assessing and evaluating student 

n^^f?^ providing teachers with valuable information. 

Until then, however. Congress would be throwing good monev 
unsupported assumption that different ISssmente 
SnHTf -1^°*^^*^ ^^""^T^ ^""^ toachers and drive clSnge The 

Tf nri ^ assess the cost effectiveness of new assesimente 

Hpnf^t^^-?*^^ -T*^' ^ Dr- Koretz indicated, a few dollars per stu^ 
dent to admmiBter a complete battery of tests. The kinds of teste 
envisioned by the Council would cost a great deal more 
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Fourth, there's no clear primary P>^n>os\for the new 
ments The report identifies five generic and a dozen ^o^e sp^mc 
^fJI^ aoo^entlv to be fiUed by the new assessments, mcludmg, 
L before, controversial high stakes puxroses. 

^^EKr^'Tmfntfa only t^^i^mc^^r^, 
hnvp been identified, not the other way around. J^urther, wnai 
vlTd SSoS by imposing high stak^ onto ^essments 

tradition^ ased in elementary and f?^^^ZfLT^or mmimnm 
Thp.JP nsspssments are achievement tests not bAis or inmimum 
comr^nTSs o? IQ tests. They should not be comingled v^th 
o?he?^ 7et!^nidentified purposes, especially if such purposes are 

"^iZ Se?^tL~e emphasis upon I-^-ance 
mente versus a multiple measures approach. While the NLt^i 
feiSS rio^izes the need for multiple °^«™1°LS S^sf- 
expresses unwarranted preferences for performance-based assess 

""nW less my concerns about this bias be misinterpreted, I should 
ooirS out?hTt many commercial publishers, my own company in- 
cSdLi are Sd hTve been for some time very involved m develop- 
ing Sd marketing various types of Pf.rfo™^/=.f if^^^fi^^ Mary- 
Mr Goodling mentioned a news clipping this corning in Maiy 
land and! ne& only point to the State of Maryland, some 10 miles 
K^s do4^ the roaTMaryland has one ^he k^f 
the most comprehensive State testing programs m the country, 

"^SX m'sfSlX^^^ performance assessments comin- 
glKth muTtSe choii tests. Their testing P'^°|[,^^^^^^^°^S^ 
oiSd by the State of Maryland in consonance with a commercial 

^""Another concern is with the technical quality of the assessments 
rec^mmlidXM^? of the Performance-based asse^^^^^^^ 
sioned in the NCEST report are wholly unproven to replace tne 
ranee of valid assessments that are used today. ^Uo=o/q 

Available research strongly indicates that P«rf^";fi,^|±^l,?d 
sessments do not meet high technical standards. Some hav^rg^^^^^^ 
that the oerformance tests do not have to meet these tecnmcai 
stendSds'^r tS they should be excused from meeting them in 
order to make better tests available. , , . j r„otp nnp 

I ask vou should we take two steps back in order to make one 
step for^a?d? All assessments developed to the new national stand- 
!rr1« mVst meet the same technical standards, includmg validity, 
^itabS anffalness To allow, much less to encourage, the use 
S any new assessment without these safeguards would be detn- 
mentaLl to the health of our children's education 

'TS'c^nfer^^S^i local options. The NCEfT -port^^^ 
ommends a centralized to^own governed instructor to ce^^^^^ 
standards and assessment. Such an approach will delay local op- 
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tions and the implementation of bottoms-up reform. It should be re- 
jected, especially the notion that specific local or State assessments 
must be certified first at the national level. 

States already require test developers to conform to stringent 
technical qusility standards and to demonstrate tight curriculum 
alignment. These same competitive processes will work and should 
be encouraged in developing and in selecting assessments linked to 
the new national standards. 

Now, based upon the concerns that Fve just articulated, I'd sug- 
gest that the subcommittee consider the following six recommenda- 
tions: develop standards, determine the assessments purposes, re- 
solve school delivery standards questions, conduct research and al- 
ternative assessments, report the results to CJongress, and then 
take appropriate action. 

First, develop world class standards. By encouraging the contin- 
ued development of demanding content in student performance 
standards. Congress would lay the foundation for improvement of 
student learning. However, any governing structure approved for 
this task need provide only a coordinating and an oversight func- 
tion and should rely on appropriate professioned organizations with 
specific curricular expertise. 

Step two, determine the purpose of assessments. Since the Coun- 
cil report fails to focus on the primary purpose for new assess- 
ments, the governing body must first deal with this issue head on. 

Third is simultaneous resolution of school delivery standards. 
Once content standards are developed, it will be necessary to im- 
plement then. Monitoring implementation requires obtaining infor- 
mation on how many States and school districts have adopted the 
standards, what types of instructional materials have been pro- 
duced that incorporate these new standards, what percentage of 
teachers have been trained in the new standards, how many stu- 
dents are being taught using the new standards, as well as other 
information on resource avail ^»,bility or distribution, such as the 
number of computers in schools or the amount of teacher training 
in assessment methods, et cetera. 

Recommendation number four, conduct research on alternative 
assessment. While publishers, assessment centers and various con- 
sortia around the country are already working on a variety of dif- 
ferent assessment development projects, more needs to be done. 

Congress should encourage additional research on ongoing assess- 
ment programs including research to determine how to design new 
forms of assessment to meet technical standards. 

Next, report to Congress. Congress should establish an appropri- 
ate time frame within which the governance body is to report on 
an interim and on a final basis. TTiese dates should be set at the 
earliest reasonable period, given the importance and given the 
complexity of the tasks to be performed. 

The last step in AAP's recommended process can occur once all 
of the information has been collected, information on standards 
and their implementation, on where resources have been commit- 
ted to enable students to achieve the new standards, and on the 
standards of assessment research. 

When Congress has received and analyzed all of this information, 
then it will be ready to act on the recommendations about the new 
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assessments. This approach will avoid the problems and shortcom- 
ings we have identified with the NCEST report. 

Unfortunately, there is no way to shortcut this process without 
jeopardizing the very school children who are the subject of the ex- 
ercise. Some have suggested that a response to the NCEST report 
should be considered as part of H.R. 3320. However, since the 
NCEST report is fundamentally inconsistent with the bottom-up 
approach of the existing bill, we oppose making major adjustments 
to H.R. 3320. 

I believe that these alternative recommendations will create a 
more effective and a more confluent effort toward the development 
of national education standards, their implementation throughout 
the Nation's schools, and the development of assessments linked to 
those high standards. 

Thank you, and 111 be happy to attempt to answer any questions 
that you might have at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Michael H. Kean, Ph.D. follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 



DR. MICHAEL H. KEAN 



Testimony of Dr. Michael H. Kean before the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education on the Report of 
the National Council on Education Standards and Testing. 

Chairman Kildee and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Michael Kean, vice President, Public and Governmental 
Affairs for CTB Macmillan/McGraw-Hill , one of the country's largest 
commercial test publishers. For the last seven years, I also have 
served as chairperson of the Test Committee of the Association of 
American Publishers ("AAP") , which represents the interests of 
commercial and non-prbfit publishers involved in various forms of 
assessment. I have been personally active in research and 
development of student assessments, and my background includes ten 
years as an administrator in a large, urban school district. 

I am very pleased to be here this morning on behalf of the AAP 
to address the Report of the National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing, entitled Raising Standards for American 
Education. Although there are some aspects of the Council's Report 
that test ^ publishers find compelling, other findings and 
recommendations reflect a less-than-accurate representation of the 
real world of assessing our students. We want to ensure that a 
real world, workable approach is put in place, one that builds on 
the best available assessment technology, provides the critical 
measurement needed to assess progress on national goals, and does 
not "reinvent the wheel" when it comes to committing the scarce 
education resources available today. 

After I describe the areas of the Report that concern AAP, I 
will offer six steps AAP urges this Subcommittee to take should it 
adopt legislation dealing with the Council Report. I believe that 
our alternative recommendations will create a more effective and 
confluent effort toward the development of national education 
standards , their implementation throughoat the nation ' s schools 
— eventually, leading to the development of assessments linked to 
those high standards. 

Identity and Interests of AAP 

Mr. Chairman, the AAP represents over 23 5 publishers of 
hardback and paperback books, professional, technical, and 
scientific journals; computer software; and educational and 
classroom materials, including numerous forms of tests, evaluation 
scoring materials and instructional materials. As such, AAP 
members have traditionally been involved in meeting the needs of 
school districts and state education programs for both standardized 
multiple-choice and performance-based assessment instruments that 
have been used to assist in the measurement and evaluation of the 
nation's school children. While the NCEST report credits 
publishers for what it terms ''promising new efforts," in fact, test 
publishers have responded to each and every new educational reform 
movement of the last three decades . Congress should know that AAP 
members will continue to devote their resources to building tests 
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that reflect new "world-class" standards — but it is imperative 
that the process to be followed is appropriate and technically 
sound. 

We should not attempt to "fly -.he plane" while it is still 
being built and before it has been fully and thoroughly shown to 
work. Thus, a structured, cautious approach represents the best 
opportunity to advance our education system and to improve what 
students learn in school. 

NO CHANGE IN H.R. 3320 IS NEEDED 

H.R. 33 20 provides the framework for states and local 
education agencies to carry out the objectives of the NCEST report 
— without having to get bogged down in the complicated and 
unnecessarily-centralized bureaucracy called for in the report. 
Under H.R. 3320, a state would first adopt goals and curriculum 
frameworks, and put in place the delivery system to carry them out. 
Then, the state (and local education agencies) would adopt an 
assessment program, in which it would identify the purposes to be 
achieved by their assessments; develop or select the assessments 
appropriate for those purposes; assure that these assessments 
reflect the adopted curriculum; have in place a mechanism to assure 
that they are valid, reliable, and fair for their intended use; and 
have a monitoring system to assure that the assessments are, in 
fact, used appropriately and in accordance with the state and local 
assessment program. 

The process envisioned in H.R. 3320 would provide the means 
by which states and local education agencies would assure that 
teachers and administrators are trained in test administration and 
interpretation, as well as in communication of test information to 
students, parents, and the public — regardless of the test format. 

H.R. 3320 thus preserves state and local primacy, plus 
maintains a system that encourages flexibility, innovation, and 
competition. It would not lock states and local education agencies 
into what ever may be determined to be the conventional wisdom, 
fad, or panacea of the day — as determined by a centralized, 
national arbiter of assessment "correctness." After all, it is 
within the current system that states and local education agencies 
have been able to experiment with the alternative assessment 
formats, including portfolios, demonstrations, and performance. 
How would any such innovation be accepted, let alone accommodated, 
under the centralized system proposed by NCHST, now apparently 
codified in S. 2? 

How does one break into the marketplace with a new idea if it 
does not follow the directives that have been deemed "correct" by 
a national board, barren of expertise, whose imprimatur — the 
official seal of approval — is necessary in drder for that 
assessment to be used by a state or school system. 
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Some have suggested that a response to the NCEST report should 
be considered as part of H.R. 3 3 20, the Neighborhood Schools 
Improvement Act, already reported favorably by this Subcommittee 
and the full Committee. We do not support that approach. AAP 
believes that, while the substance of the NCEST report can be 
accommodated within the language of H.R. 3 320, the governance 
structure proposed by the Council is fundamentally inconsistent 
with the "bottom-up" approach advocated in the bill. Therefore, 
we would oppose making major adjustments to H.R. 3320 in order to 
make it compatible with the Council's governance recommendations. 

NO SIMDLTANEODS STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS 

AAP applauds the Council's calls for high education standards, 
particularly in the five key subject areas, and for raising 
expectations for our education system. AAP also supports related 
Council recommendations that: 

o voluntary^ national and dynamic standards should be 
adopted ; and 

o state and local control over education reform, including 
the selection of assessments, should continue . 

Unfortunately, this second point is largely undermined by the 
Council's recommended '»top-down" governance structure. 
Significantly, though, only if these conditions, are met can the 
desirability and feasibility of a national approach to setting 
subject area content . standards be undertaken. Accordingly, any 
legislation this Subcommittee considers should reject a national 
curriculum and endorse the widest possible participation from 
individuals and organizations at the state and local levels. 

Where AAP must part company with the NCEST report, however, 
is over its misguided focus on "break-the-mold" assessments 
(whatever that term means) . Can any test actually revolutionize 
the educational system? Experience has shown the answer is, "No." 
Though test results can be used to target instruction, the test 
does not increase achievement — good teaching doesl Those of us 
who are professional educators know that assessments are built only 
after a specific purpose and spemfic objectives to be measured 
have been identified . Any other way places the cart of testing 
before the horse of learning. Thinking that new tests will 
somehow drive educational reform is no wiser than the hope that a 
new kind of thermometer will lower a fever or cure a cold. 

Furthermore, publishers strongly disagree with those who say 
that simultaneous standards-setting and assessment development 
should occur. It is necessary to establish a sequence of events 
because of both professional and equity reasons. You can generate 
the best content standards possible, but if they ate not adopted 
around the country, i*f new textbooks and instructional materials 
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do not in::orporate them, if teachers are not trained to teach them, 
and finally, if students are not taught the information in them, 
then any assessment tool developed based on them will fail to 
measure success under those standards. Indeed, assessments built 
to new "world-class" standards, without some delivery system 
already in place, are doomed to measure failure — failure of 
teachers, schools, and standards. 

It might strike some Members of this Subcommittee as odd for 
test publishers to sit here and tell you not to pass legislation 
requiring more testing, at least not until certain preliminary 
steps are taken. Really, it is not all that surprising. 
Publishers employ hundreds of professional educators and others 
trained in psychometrics and we know it would be a colossal waste 
of money to build assessments simultaneously with new standards. 
Proper sequencing requires that limited education resources must 

l^irst be — spent on direct student services, including teacher 

training and i nstructional materials . At the right ♦rime, tests 
built to those standards will be able to do their job — assisting 
in assessing and evaluating student performance and giving teachers 
valuable inf omaation about what they need to do to improve student 
learning. 

Further, the Council failed to assess the cost-effectiveness 
of new assessments, one of the four categories it was directed by 
Congress to consider. It presently costs a few dollars per student 
to administer a complete battery of standardized tests. The kinds 
of tests envisioned by the Council would cost at least ten to fifty 
times as much. In the face of severe national economic and budget 
constraints, it would be far more appropriate to use the funds we 
have for textbooks, teachers and other tools that help our children 
learn. 

By accepting simultaneous development of standards and 
assessments. Congress would be throwing good money away on an 
unsupported — and invalid — assumption, that different 
assessments alone will motivate students and teachers and drive 
change. Indeed, we fear that simultaneous development could have 
serious counterproductive results — negative effects on learning 
and impeding education reform at the state and local level. 

INTERMEDIATE STEPS FOR ASSESSMENTS 

Lest publishers be accused of merely seeking to delay change 
or prevent improvement, let me clearly state that while content and 
student performance standards are being developed and school 
delivery systems are being implemented, areas of assessment work 
can go forward. Indeed, publishers have already begun to release 
new tests incorporating the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics standards so heavily praised by the Council, j expect 
that the same will be true as additional high content standards are 
developed. 
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Nevertheless, it also could be very important and worthwhile 
for additional objective and scientific research and other related 
activity to go on in the assessment area, even while "world-class" 
standards are being developed and implemented. However, since AAP 
has serious problems with several aspects of the Council report as 
to what needs to be done with assessments, I will detail the three 
most crucial concerns related to what the focus of such research 
should be. 

1. There is no clear primary purpose for assessments * 

The NCEST report does not identify clear purposes for 
which assessments linked to national content standards will be 
developed and utilized, nor who should make such determinations. 
In fact, while the report identifies five generic purposes, it 
actually names twelve specific purposes apparently to be filled by 
new assessments — including controversial high stakes purposes. 
AAP*s caution, however, is that no assessment can do all things. 

This caution, along with the view that purpose should be 
determined well in advance, is consistent with what the advice 
given the Council by its Assessment Task Force. Unfortunately, 
these fundamental considerations were given short shrift by NCEST 
and were virtually ignored in its final Report. 

In addition, AAP has grave reservations about whether any 
valid purpose is served by imposing high stakes jonto the kind of 
assessments traditionSilly used in elementary and secondary 
education. I should point out that our tests are not SAT's or 
minimum competency tests or IQ tests, but are achievement tests for 
elementary and high school students. Because these tests are 
quite different — and are designed for very different purposes 
— Congress should be very concerned about the detriments of 
commingling test purposes, especially if one of them is high 
stakes . 

An assessment that is valid, reliable and fair safely can 
satisfy no more than one, possibly two, purposes at once. 
Moreover, as I indicated earlier, an effective assessment is built 
only after the specific purpose has been identified, not the other 
way around. Following the Council's recommendations in this area 
would result in violating the axiom that no one should be evaluated 
before knowing what is expected. Tests themselves will not correct 
problems with what students know. 

2 . There is an unwarranted bias in favor of performance- 
based assessments # without holding them to the same 
technical standards . 

While the NCEST report recognizes the importance and 
appropriateness of multiple measures of assessment; it expresses 
unwarranted preferences for performance-based assessments to the 
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apparent exclusion of other formats. Lest my concerns about this 
Bias m the report bs misinterpreted as fear of that form of 
testing, nothing could be farther from the truth. Publishers (my 
v^r?oI^« included) are very involved in developing and marketing 
^^^ H ^-^^P/^ of performance-based tests, in addition to the 
unfa^r^^f^- .»"ltiPl^-=hoice tests that have received so much 
untair criticism. 

However, publishers have developed performance-based 
assessments using high quality control to ensurl com^ianle with 
^?''n!^'''-i>,^^^"?^^^^- Moreover, publishers evaluate ?he?r ?ests? 
along with their customers, to ensure that they do not have 
negative effects on learning. 

No achievement test should be administered to students — 
nrfor^"" ^^^^^P^^r^hoice or performance format - without a 

.objective evaluation of its purpose for its 
^^5?^^!,.°" learning, its fairness, and its validity and 

shoi?d be^L. ^^^^v^'"J:^ "° unproven assessment L^^at 

should become the keystone for a national assessment system. if 
that assessment system is intended to revolutionize education, as 
success in attaining educational standards, and if 

^nnro^^h^r It^^"^ °" ^""^ ' ^^^^ "^^^^^ World" must be 

approached with the utmost caution. 

Congress should adopt a more logical and deliberate 
legislative solution and, in the process, refuse to rush the 
development of so-called "break-the-mold" performance-based 
assessments. First, many of the performance-based assessments 
envisioned in the NCEST report are wholly unproven to "replace" the 
J;^'??^^''^ assessments used today, indeed, many of these 
^h^n ^h^i"" assessments are more a part of classroom instruction 
than they are tests. 

Available research strongly indicates that performance-based 
assessments do not meet high technical standards. Yet i was 
^^IanP ^h'^^^''^ Council's discussions to hear some professionals 
argue that performance tests do not have to meet those technical 
standards - or that they should be excused from meeting them in 
order to make "better" tests available. That logfc elcapis me 
Educ^Moi^r; ^"""^ counter to the statements by the American 

Educational Research Association that its standards already apply 
to all performance-based tests. ax^eauy appxy 

brth Pf^f°^^ance-based testing, then, cannot have it 

instruc^1;n • >,^^>?^^ ^^^^u ^^^^^y ^^^^ classroom 
instruction, in which case they would not have to meet the AERA 

sc?ent??^ standards - or they are full-blown assessments used^or 
mP^t M^h comparison purposes and therefore must 

meet high technical standards. 
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Any new assessment linked to national content standards, 
regardless of whether the format is performance-based or multiple- 
choice, must not be put in place until it meets a thorough review 
of technical quality.' Each assessment must meet high technical 
quality standards including the hallmark standards of validity and 
^•liability. To allow, much less encourage, the use of any new 
assessment without these safeguards would be detrimental to the 
quality of our children's education. 

3. Performance-based tests- also raiss serious questions 
of equity and subjectivity . 

As some of you are doubtless aware, multiple-choice 
assessments were developed more than 50 years ago in response to 
criticism that performance-based forms of measurement in use at the 
time, were known to be highly subjective — and discriminatory on 
both a racial and gender basis. Again, recent research shows that 
these problems have not disappeared, but actually increase when 
schools use performance-based tests. 

Contrary to the repeated criticisms of current standardized 
tests, it is completely false to assert that multiple-choice tests 
can only assess rote learning and memorization. In fact, 
publishers have been building questions designed to assess how 
students arrive at and communicate answers and to engage in higher- 
order thinking skills* and problem-solving. To those who ought to 
know better, I say they should actually read current tests before 
they dismiss their technical capability. 

NO CERTIFICATION OF STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS 

The NCEST report recommends a centralized, "top-down" 
governance structure to certify standards and assessments. AAP 
believes such an approach should be rejected, particularly any 
notion that specific assessments should be certified at the 
national level. 

It will be very costly to move away from the current practice, 
which is already a very rigorous approval process. States have 
been requiring test developers to conform to content and technical 
quality requirements, as well as to demonstrate curriculum 
alignment and other information called for in extensive RFP's. 
These same competitive processes will work/ and should be 
encouraged, in developing and selecting assessments linked to 
national standards. The Council *s recommendation will serve only 
to undermine local options and delay implementation of the "bottom- 
up" reform already underway at the state and local levels. 

In addition to the very detailed and demanding RFP procurement 
process , our tests are subject to professional, standards and 
independent external review. I emphasize the word* "our" because 
not all tests being administered to students now, or proposed to 
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be administered in the future, are subject to the same rigorous 
review. H.R. 3320 is a more appropriate means for assuring that 
^assessments used for purposes beyond the classroom meet the 
highest professional and technical standards. 

Finally, there is no need to "reinvent the wheel" when it 
comes to the development of assessments. Private sector test 
publishers have the resources and expertise necessary to assist 
state and local development of valid, reliable and fair assessments 
linked to national content standards. Consequently, congress 
should not offer special subsidies or incentives to compete 
directly with the very responsive, competitive private sector. 

A new national 'regulatory body simply is not necessary, 
particularly if there are no assurances that the standards 
developed and used by the proposed council will be done fairly. 
There is no guarantee that we will all be playing on a level field. 

AAP RECOMMENDATIONS 

I have distilled down the serious concerns over the NCEST 
report into a series of six recommendations for this Subcommittee. 
These alternatives would enable Congress to take positive, 
constructive steps in response to the report without fear that it 
would be inconsistent with H.R. 3320. This would also avoid 
unintended consequences" by attempting to build standards and 
assessments simultaneously — only to find that there are negative 
effects on learning or that competition among test develoners has 
been stifled. ^ 

Moreover, adopting these steps would provide necessary 
structure to the amorphous and nebulous concepts laid out by the 
council. AAP believes that any new governing body should not be 
allowed to "define" its own functions. 

Step 1; Develo p "Worlfl-Class" Standards 

By encouraging the continuation of development of high content 
and student performance standards, more or less in accordance with 
the council recommendations, congress would lay a strong foundation 
or cornerstone for improvement of student learning. AAP would 
urge, however, that the governance structure approved for this task 
(and others listed in subsequent steps) need provide only a purely 
coordinating and oversight function to ensure that standards- 
setting professional organizations are guided and directed as they 
follow an approach modelled on the one used by the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. Even though this aspect of governance 
must be considered "top-down," reliance on the various professional 
organizations to determine what ought to be learned will result in 
a "bottom-up" effort where participation at the local level across 
the nation is guaranteed. No certification of these, standards will 
be required, since it would be redundant — and self-serving to 
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have the governing body essentially approve whether its own 
oversight of the development process has been acceptable. 

step 2: Intermediate Building Blocks 

Since there are inadequacies in the Council report as it 
relates to the purpose for new assessments, the governing body 
would be required to convene and decide upon the primary purpose 
for which new assessments are needed. AAP requests that the 
Subcommittee bear in mind that if there are multiple purposes 
ultimately found to be warranted, more than a single new assessment 
would be required because one test cannot usually perform more than 
one purpose. Moreover, since there are strong indications that 
performance-based testing does not meet high technical standards, 
additional research should be undertaken under the direction of the 
governance body to determine how new forms of assessment will meet 
technical standards. 

Step 3; Intermediate Resolution of School Delivery Standards 

The new governing body should also be responsible for 
collecting data on the implementation of the delivery system. 
Regardless of whether the system has a federal component, content 
standards alone are not sufficient to produce quality instruction 
and educational improvement. For some critical period after 
"world-class" standards are developed, it will be necessary, at a 
minimum, to focus on obtaining and information on: (1) how many 
states and/or school districts have adopted those standards; (2) 
what types of instructional materials have been produced that 
incorporate the new standards and what is the level of use for 
these materials in the states/districts; (3) what percentage of 
teachers in each particular subject area have been trained in the 
new standards (by state, district, and school) ; how many students 
are being taught using the new standards (by state, district and 
school) ; and (5) other data on resource availability or 
distribution, such as the number of computers in each school, the 
amount of teacher training in assessment methods, etc. If we 
expect to hold schools and school systems accountable, then these 
tasks are imperative. 

Step 4; Intermediate Assessment Rctivity 

It would be a mistake for this Subcommittee to believe that 
nothing important is going on today in assessment. As I mentioned 
earlier, publishers, as well as assessment centers and various 
consortia, are workiog on different projects that could hold a 
great deal of value in achieving the ultimate goal of improving 
student learning — once "world-class" standards are in place. 

The Council, should it be created, or the Goals' Panel, should 
also be looking objectively at the various innovative programs now 
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underway or being planned that "push the limits" of assessments, 
^tV^J^ u P"'^P°=^= and the technology. Congress should be 

«^nH!n^ ="=<=^=ff"l these programs really are in improving 

^nrf^^^^ ^^^D?' evaluating them on technical factors 

How ^^1"^^"- v-"^" ^^^^ "^^^ their advocates claim? 

How successful will we be m incorporating national standards in 
"LJ^^^^' aj?'^^"^ performance assessments, and including higher 
°es?^^^"Al^ ^^^"''^"v?- ^" """^ multiple-choice format 

under%h» • ^^^^ objective research could be conducted 

under the auspices of OERI. 

.,>^•^ ^^^^^^he standairds are being developed and consensus reached, 
l^tiLJi^^ ^^^^u'V^ instructional materials are being 

on^^nSt-^f'f ^hile teachers are being trained, let it be an 
opportunity to provide Congress, educators and state and local 
?n^i^^^- 1^^^^ public — with objective and reliable 

information. Let us look before we leap! 

.R^/.^' Publishers stand ready to contributeto these 
^^i^^^^g a body of knowledge to enable Congress to act 
in a fully-mformed fashion when called upon to do soT 

Step 5t Reports to Conqreas 

Congress should establish appropriate timeframes for the 
governance body to report, both on an interim and final basis. 
Those dates should be set at the earliest possible periods, given 
the importance and complexity of the tasks to be performed. Such 
reports, and their thorough evaluation, must be the precondition 
for any Congressional action. 

Step 6; Final C onfluence and Action 

^ l^^^ in. MP's recommended process can occur once all 

ot the data and information has been collected on standards and 
tneir implementation, on school delivery standards and where 
resources have been committed to enable students to achieve the new 
standards, and on the status of assessment research, when Congress 
has received all of this information, then it will be ready to act, 
if necessary, on recommendations about new assessments and to 
determine the appropriate role such assessments should play in the 
nriJno^tr^^^^^^^' Congress should direct the construction of 
properly focused and developed assessments only when it has all 
this information. 

We submit that this approach is the best way to avoid the 
?K v™f^^^ shortcomings AAP and many others h?"e identified with 
the NCEST report. Unfortunately, there is no way to short cut this 
process without jeopardizing the very school children who are the 
cn^^o^L ^^^^ effort. Assessing students must await the 
successful and complete implementation of "world-class" standards, 
but commercial publishers are committed to building appropriate 
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tests for the intended purpose (s) once those standards are in 
place. 

C^ONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that if any of us could wave a wand 
and make students learn more, become better functioning adults, 
become more capable of joining the global work force, and be better 
citizens, we would do so. The problems with our educational system 
are not that simple and the answers not that easy. Certainly, it 
is not a situation where the tool of assessments of how students 
are doing can somehow be transformed into its own solution — and 
that is what the NCEST report erroneously tried to suggest. But 
Congress can require that a carefully detailed and responsible path 
be constructed that should lead to those desired outcomes. 

Let me close by reiterating my four major points: 

1. Assessments — even those built upon "world-class" 
standards — will not alone achieve the goal of improved 
learning, 

2. VThat we want students to know and the opportuiity and 
resources to them it must be provided before -i national 
assessment system is put in place. 

3. All assessments used beyond the classroom must meet the 
same high standards of validity, reliabTlity and fairness. 

4. There is no need for a national, central i:-ed "top-down" 
governance system for assessments. It would be 
duplicative, costly and could stifle innovation and 
competition. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the 
Association of American Publishers on this important subject. I 
will be happy to answer any questions you may have at this time. 
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Chairman Kjldee. Thank you very much, Dr. Kean. 

rU address my first question to the Governor. Governor, the 
Council recommends voluntary national student performance 
standards, but school delivery standards are developed by the 
States. I know that was greatly debated in the Council. 

Would you personally object if this committee required the new 
national entity, the National Education Standards and Assessment 
Council, to establish voluntary national school delivery standards? 

Grovernor Romer. Congressman, I know you saw me chair that 
group. There were times in which there were various points of view 
that we had to put together to get a composite. Fm the kind of a 
guy that when I make a deal, Fm always with the deal. Do you 
know what I mean? 

So, I come to the table really wanting to defend the report. Now, 
you also know that it was not my initial position that they be de- 
veloped — it was my initial position that they could be worked on, 
you know, simultaneous with the others at that level. 

But I don't want to play games with my colleagues on that 
group. I honestly carne to the table knowing it's very difficult to 
move this forward in America. It's very difficult. You need to some- 
times make some compromises in the way you go. 

So, I just want you to know, and let me state it exactly, that we 
need to have delivery standards developed. I think that the Council 
ought to have the responsibility to see that they're developed. But I 
would hope that if it does vary from the report, that the develops 
ment of delivery standards would be fully cognizant that there is 
more than one way to deliver, and that we ought not get a master 
recipe at the top which we imprint on everybody. 

Do I communicate effectively? 

Chairman Kildee. Yes, and I understand your position. Very 
often Adlai Stevenson, when he was ambassador to the U.N., had 
to be ambassador and represent the position of this government 
and very often not his own views. 

I didn't mean to be unfair in asking that question, but I do re- 
spect you not only as chairman, co-chair of that Council, but as 
someone who has really worked hard in education and as the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado where you worked very hard also. 

The reason I asked the question is that I know by looking at the 
people, particularly on this side of the aisle here, and not just ex- 
clusively though, is that they raise some very serious questions 
about having national student performance standards without 
having some, at least symmetrical, same level national delivery 
standards because of some of the reasons I gave prior. 

You can predict in certain situations just how the students will 
perform, depending upon, as was pointed out here, the standards/ 
resources that are available in those schools. 

Would anyone else want to comment on that question? Yes, Dr. 
Kean? 

Dr. Kean. Well, I would agree with your concern, Mr. Chairman, 
and caution that without providing for school delivery standards 
and then assessing, one runs the potential problem of what re- 
searchers refer to as the measurement of nonevents. If that is the 
case, the question is for what? What are we assessing? 
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Chairman Kildee. Particularly, if we're going to have risk, high 
risk, medium risk, any risk, should the deficiency of the school 
follow that student all the way through his or her life if the stu- 
dent isn't able to perform certain functions or is not that good at 
math, certain fields that he or she may not feel they should enter? 

But if the school has failed — guess we have to ask is it the stu- 
dent who has failed or the school who has failed. In many in- 
stances, I think it's the school. 

Governor? 

Governor Romer. I had a very interesting experience sitting here 
this morning. Let me just bring a couple of elements to the table, 
Congressman. I think you know when we formed tho goals panel, 
we had to carry that land of tenderly across a mine field to get it 
going. Then we recognized that it wasn't any good to measure 
something if you didn t know what it was that you were measuring 
against. 

So, we knew we had to turn to standards, I think there's some 
agreement here at the table on standards. I want to simplify this. 
I'm just kind of a guy from the country coming to this great city 
and say folks, we want to do the best job we can in math. Have you 
got an5^hing to share with us on math and on science and on Eng- 
lish and history about what is really world class? 

Now, hey, we don't want you to force it on us, no. It's not manda- 
tory. But could we just come to town and say give us the best 
you've got. Don't even develop it by "the best and the brightest;" 
do it in an iterative process throughout America. 

That ought not scare people. I mean, as I listened to Mr. Dean 
and Mr. Koretz, I thought there was some horrible apparition that 
was about to devour values in education. Almost the caricature of 
this report, which I heard here, bothered me. 

But I just want to bring it down to simple language. I think, Mr. 
Kildee, that if we do not create some mechanism that continues 
this work, I know where it's going to fall. It's going to fall back in 
the Department of Education. I think that is not the only place 
that this work ought to occur because we do not want to arrive at a 
ministry of education. 

I know the politics of America and education well enough that if 
we can have some ongoing participatory body and standard, it is a 
good thing. So, I'd urge Congress to continue this work because I 
think the 6 months we spent together, we helped forge some of the 
debate in this country in a healthy way as to where we ought to go. 

The next thing is on performance standards. The high stakes is 
driving a lot of paranoia and fear. I grabbed the report and began 
to read it, and I said did we say all that about high stakes? I don't 
think we did, I think that we ought to be not fearful of proceeding 
appropriately to improve the way in which we assess. 

I never intended nor did I think that report intend that we use 
the product of our work in a dumb or a stupid way by using it for 
high stakes in the wrong way. I'm just curious about that. 

Chgdrman Kildee. You want to comment? 

Mr. Koretz, Well, yes, I'd like to avoid getting into a debate 
about what exactly the report says, though I do have my briefcase 
page references for the high stakes. The report lists things like 
screening kids for jobs. That's very high stakes. You could lose a 
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job if you don't do well on a test. That's about as high stakes as 
you can get. 

It lists quite a number of high stakes, but moreover, research in 
the last 10 years has shown us that you don't even need to go any- 
where nearly that far before you start to get perverse affects in 
schools. In one large district where I've recently finished a study, 
we deliberately picked a test that was not the one that had formal 
sanctions attached to it; it was simply one that was used for job 
boning and publicity. 

Even on that test, the inflation of test scores was more than half 
an academic year by the end of third grade. The reason is, teachers 
had gotten the message loud and clear that they would be rated on 
the basis of how kids scored on that test. That's all it takes. 

Now, when the Grovemor says we don't want to do things in a 
dumb way, I can't imagine that any of us would disagree about 
that. The question is what is the sensible way to use tests with 
high stakes. The Council report doesn't provide one. 

Let me go one step further. The problem is not only, in my mind, 
that high stakes testing creates all sorts of deleterious side effects; 
the problem is that it simply has not worked as the primary engine 
of raising standards and improving performance in the many times 
it has been tried. I don't know why we'd want to try it again when 
it hasn't worked before. 

Ms. Rosenberg. Let me just make a comment. While there may 
be some people who want tests, a new series of tests, to drive re- 
forms, there are other people who subscribe to the NCEST report 
and there are many different ways of reading it. Like I said, this 
should be the beginning of the conversation not the end. 

But there are other people that have a great interest in the 
standards part of the argument in reaching some sort of consensus, 
not in excruciating detail but some sort of a consensus on what we 
want our students to know and be able to do and the kinds of per- 
formances that we value. 

We are obsessed on the test issue. There are some^good reasons 
to be so obsessed. We assume because everything that has gone 
wrong in the past we will just repeat those mistakes in the future, 
and that we are powerless to do anjrthing about them. 

I simply reject that point of view. The issue is not so much the 
tests, except insofar as there are good tests and there are worse 
tests, the issue is the accountability systems that we design. There 
are a lot of people up here now who have spent a great deal of time 
criticizing the present tests, criticizing the fact that curriculum is 
now a line to the tests rather than the other way around, they are, 
in effect, defending the status quo. 

Mark my words, the status quo is not going to wither away of its 
own accord. All these local initiatives and State initiatives that we 
hear so much about, I'd like to know where they all are. We can all 
name the same ones. What dynamic is there in the system to make 
that spread? There is none. 

That's the way we should be reading this report, to change the 
dynamic of the system so we stop wringing our hands, so we stop 
just having the handful examples to point to. When their superin- 
tendents leave, those examples will leave with them. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Pastor? 
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Mr. Martinez. Will the gentleman 5deld? 
Mr. Pastor. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. On that last statement you made, when I read — 
and Fm not "antistandards" and Fm not ''antitesting" kids to 
evaluate where they are, where they should be. But Grovemor 
Romer just mentioned that he wondered if that's what they said in 
the Council. He was reading the report there and Mr. Koretz was 
referring to his packet in his briefcase. But Fve got the page right 
here in front of me. I marked it because it scares the hell out of 
me. 

It says the Council finds that the assessments eventually could 
be used for high stake purposes. It says they could eventually be 
used for high stake purposes such as high school graduation, col- 
lege admission, continued education and certification for employ- 
ment. 

That's why we're into the debate about this test and why the 
OTA report talks about it in every sentence and every other word 
what the testing could do and what it shouldn't do, because that is 
uppermost on a lot of people's minds. 

Yet, we know, for example, that there have been people mis- 
placed by tests that were given. The CouncU of Chief State School 
Officers found that a large number of normal children who don't 
speak English as a first language were being misplaced and mise- 
ducated in special education, in which they really didn't belong. 

I mentioned earlier my experience of being put in a speech cor- 
rection class with a bunch of young people that stuttered. Due to 
those and other problems, they've sure got causes to be paranoid 
about what the use of the tests are. My concern is what is going to 
make whoever is setting these things accountable to the public and 
accountable 

Mr. Koretz. May I respond to that? Congressman, that is pre- 
cisely — and I think I speak for the other three people who are with 
me, but let me just play it safe and answer for myself That is pre- 
cisely what bothers me. The accountability is for kids and teachers, 
but apparently no one else. 

I think that when ws propose dangerous medicine, we ought to 
be required to test it. I recently went through an exercise with two 
colleagues looking at innovative performance assessment progran^ 
around the country trying to find even the most rudimentary evi- 
dence about the quality of the assessments or their effects. The 
answer is it's not there. 

We're doing the same thing we did in the 1980's when policymak- 
ers said boy, let's test the heck out of kids using standardized tests. 
Everybody started making teachers and kids accountable for it. 
They said there's no time to waste, so let's not find out whether it 
works. Well, it didn't. 

I think we have an obligation. I don't think this is a matter of 
obsession or paranoia or other character flaws of the critics of the 
NCEST report. As a psychologist, I don't think that's really the 
issue. I think the issue is public accountability. 

When you do something that's potentially risky and relatively 
untried with nine million kids, we ought to find out what we're 
doing. 
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Governor Romer. Could I reply to this? I find it very interesting 
the interpretations that have been given to this. First, Congress- 
man, high stakes or some stakes are already given to the methods 
that we use to test now. Now, Fm into this game not because I 
want more testing, not because I want to increase the stakes that 
are put on testing, I want to get better tests, pure and simple. 

Now, the argument here— I wrote a note when Mr. Koretz was 
testifying. The conclusion I got was tests are bad. Tests are bad. It 
was the simple way of summarizing in an unfair way what he was 
saying. Look, we already have an awful lot of testing out there. I 
am highly guarded against the wrong use of tests. 

If I had had more time this morning, I would have put up on a 
chart the users of the test and who should be using it. It would 
have begun with the student, and the teacher, and the parent, and 
then last on that list would be national or State. 

But let me bring this back to the real world. Congressman 
Kildee, I hope we pass this bill with this in it. I hope we can begin 
to create something that continues this momentum toivards better 
standards, period. Now, if everybody wants to shy away from tests 
at all, let me tell you what we'll do. We're already doing it. 

Colorado and 16 other States are associated in a private venture 
called the New Standards Project. It's the best I know out there in 
the country, which is working on new forms of assessment. If we 
don't have anything to work in a national way, we'll create some- 
thing on an association of States to work at it. 

Now, let me tell you what we're trying to do. We're trying to find 
a way, such as in English, that we really get teachers much more 
involved in the assessment in which we use very much a more en- 
riched and comprehensive way to test such as essays. We under- 
stand that there's a time and a cost involved here. We also know 
what it is you're trying to reach in good testing for English. 

I, frankly, am appalled. I was appalled with the testimony of Mr. 
Kean representing the textbook publishers. I kept trying to figure 
out what is his motivation for what he is saying. Was it to protect 
the economic interest of the tests that are now on the marketplace? 

I think that all those textbook publishers have got a great 
market here if they joined with us and find a way to produce 
better tests. I just don't understand, quite frankly, why the high 
powered rifles are aimed at what I think is a fairly modest con- 
structive step to get something better rather than something worse. 

I find great ghosts and caricatures are being drawn of the conse- 
quences of this which I just don't think are justified. This is a vol- 
untary exercise. It is a voluntary exercise. If I in Colorado don't 
like it, I don't even have to submit anything to it. 

Mr. Pastor. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Pastor? 

Mr. Pastor. If you could have seen your face. Governor, I could 
see that you were appalled many times during this testimony. 

Governor Romer. Well, I get appalled too many times in too 
many places in this city, as you well know. Fm trying to learn to 
do better. 

Mr. Pastor. Before we get to the assessment, I think we need to 
get a consensus of what the standards are going to be. I think getr 
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ting that consensus is going to be very time consuming. So, let me 
get to that question. 

In developing the standards, I've heard words like world class. So 
Fm assuming now that in the past when we created standards, it 
was basically for internal use. We want a person educated so they 
can find employment in a factory, farm, et cetera. 

So now we're talking about competing or a standard that would 
make a person be able to compete worldwide. So, Tm assuming 
that's the term world class, I heard Mr, Kean. He said that the 
process ought to include people who have experience in curricula, 
that those are the people who can develop these standards. 

My question to you: Would we develop these standards — and I 
hear top down, bottom up. That will be an issue. But do we com- 
pare ourselves now to other industrialized nations to develop these 
standards, or do we develop them with what we think ought to be 
the standards? What would be the process? 

Grovernor Romer. Let me tell you what I think ought to be the 
process. We could take math or science or whatever. Let's take sci- 
ence. We ought to develop an initial draft of what we think this is 
using the best minds of America, using the people who are in the 
subject matter area. 

We ought to take that to everybody in America we can get to 
listen to it. We ought to take it to every science teacher, parents 
and to the business people of this country and say what do you 
think about this initial draft? Does this really prepare people for 
the kind of jobs you see that we need out there? 

Then that response ought to come back to a central location. It 
ought to have a redraft and it ought to go out a second time. That 
time we ought to have a Monday night set aside and we have 2 
hours interactive TV with every cable outlet in America where we 
can hopefully get all the parents focused upon okay, this is really 
important. 

My son or daughter may or may not have a job, whether or not 
they're taught the right thing. I need to know what it is they think 
these standards are. Then, it ought to come back a second time at 
the national level and get another draft. Then, that ought to be 
made available on a voluntary basis. 

Now, let me tell you why it's important to have that process of 
participation. If you really want to move this country, you're not 
going to move it by writing standards and putting them on some 
shelf. You're only going to move it when parents know this is what 
my youngster needs to know and be able to do to be successful. 

We have got to do this in a very participatory way. You see, this 
is the problem. We don't have a mechanism right now to do that 
other than the Department of Education. That is not the right 
mechanism because it becomes too federated, too Federal, 

So. what Fm appealing for here, let's create something that to- 
gether, and I mean together, I mean States, Congress, and the ad- 
ministration, can engage this whole Nation into an understanding 
of what really it is we ought to know and be able to do. 

My frank suggestion is we take a subject matter a year. The next 
12 months let's take math. Let's take it to everybody in America. 
Let me just say it would be great to have a Monday night in which 
we had every parent in America with a little notebook in front of 
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them and saying this is 8 pages or 12 pages of what my youngster 
ought to know and do in math. I need to react to whether that's 
the right standard or not. 

Now, most American parents are going to be blown away by 
that. But you understand the education that would occur for par- 
ents if we got into that? That's my concept. 

Mr. Pastor. Who would have the initial responsibility for a 
dreift? 

Governor Romer. Okay. In math, it was the National Council of 
Teachers of Math. In science, we've already put together a group, 
and they have $1.5 million out there. That was started by the 
Academy of Science and I think another group. 

You see, these things are already happening. Congressman. I am 
desirous that we have some oversight as to how they happen be- 
cause I don't have input, quite frankly, in the way they're happen- 
ing now. I, as a Governor, would like to have input. 

I think there are better ways and worse ways to do this. But the 
key to it is it isn't enough just to get experts to write the report; 
we've got to involve all of America in understanding what it is. 

Mr. Pastor. Anybody else want to comment on that? 

Mr. KoRETZ. I would like to go back to the last iteration. We've 
progressed from paranoia and an obsession to questionable motives 
and lack of reality testing. I think we ought to address these argu- 
ments on their merits and I think we haven't done that. 

I wanted to clarify one point, and one point only. None of us, of 
the four of us who prepared the testimony that I presented, argued 
that tests are bad. Speaking for myself, I have been involved since 
the very first day in Vermont's efforts to design portfolio assess- 
ments, which is part of the new standards project you refer to. 

What we oppose is using test-based accountability as the primary 
engine or reform with insufficient knowledge and insufficient pre- 
cautions. We oppose that because the evidence overwhelmingly sug- 
gests we ought to. I am disturbed by the fact that as this argument 
has gone on, and it's gone on long before today, I have found it 
very hard to find people on the other side of the argument who are 
willing to say no, your reading of the evidence is wrong. Let me 
show you the evidence that you ve missed. 

In fact, in debates in the assessment task force of the National 
Council, of which I was a member, as was George Maddaus who 
helped write this with me, I explicitly asked people on the other 
side to come up with evidence to support their position, and they 
weren't able to do so. 

I think the simple fact is we have a lot of experience that says 
we're barking up the wrong tree. That doesn't say we shouldn't 
have better tests. That doesn't say we shouldn't have higher stand- 
ards. It doesn't even say we shouldn't have, if you want to go that 
far, a national curriculum. 

It says we shouldn't use test-based accountability with half de- 
signed and unevaluated tests as the primary mechanism of reform. 
I think that message is fairly clear. 

Mr. Pastor. Mr. Chairman, just to continue. Mr. Koretz, don't 
you think that the assessment, the testing, would only come after 
the definition of what is an educated person through some kind of 
standards? 
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Mr. KoRETZ. Well, Congressman, I would hope so. Fm a little 
fearful that it might not. Originally, when the new standards 
project, which Governor Romer referred, got going, that sequence 
was explicit in their plans. We will develop standards. We will de- 
velop syllabi. Then we're going to worry about tests. 

But once the political pressure started to build for doing it fast — 
somehow it's going to be catastrophic if you don't do it faster than 
we've ever done it before — the sequence seems to have gotten mud- 
dled. At least in my mind, I think the only safe way to do it is to 
first determine what it is we want kids to laiow. 

Mr. Pastor. Well, I agree with you because you only test because 
you want to make sure that the people are learning what you're 
asking them to learn. 

Mr. KoRETZ. Exactly. 

Mr. Pastor. That would be my position until we have some 
standards. That's why I was interested in what process do we im- 
plement to assure that we get national standards that will meet 
the needs of America? Then, once we have those standards, then 
how do you evaluate them? 

I was interested in the process because the process should also be 
timely. But if you involve parents and try to make it inclusive to 
get a consensus, sometimes that's very difficult. But obviously, 
there has to be public input or it wouldn t be accepted. 

Mr. KoRETZ. I agree. I think Dr. Kean was very sensible when he 
said it should be as rapid as is feasible. In Vermont, where we 
started with the NCTM math standards as a given, we are now on 
our first full trial year of an assessment and only our first year of 
evaluating that assessment. Vermont is one of the few States that 
actually is committed to an evaluation. 

I think, frankly, if we want to do it right, we're talking about 
something that's going to take quite a while. In Vermont, we've 
been blessed by the fact that the political climate allowed the pro- 
gram to stay pretty much in tact through three Governors. I don't 
know if that would be true in other States, but it's taking a long 
time to carry out. 

Mr. Martinez. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Pastor. Yes. 

Governor Romer. Could I add one more thing here? 
Chairman Kildee. The gentleman wanted to add something to 
that point. 

Governor Romer. Maybe we're getting closer to the core of the 
matter. You know, I'm not a professional educator and I'm not a 
psychometrician. But I've spent a lot of time on this subject. Mr. 
Koretz says the problem is we're aiming at test-based accountabil- 
ity. I'm not after accountability in this thing. I'm after improved 
instruction in the classroom. That's really what I'm after. 

Let me tell you what we're doing in Colorado. I'm aiming at tho 
point that standards and tests are not separate; they are related. 
They are related. Let me tell you what we're doing in Colorado 
right now. I have a team of teachers arising out of the new stand- 
ards project that are working on items. These are items in English 
and math. 

What is an item? It's an illustration of whether or not you know 
how to do a particular function or an educational process. Why are 
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we developing items? Because we know that we are trying to figure 
out what is the standard we are reaching for. 

Also, we're trying to figure out a way how we test whether or not 
a youngster is reaching that standard. So, the process of developing 
a standard and developing an authentic way of assessing whether 
you've reached it is intertwined. 

They are not separate. I just have to differ with my colleagues at 
the table that you **go develop standards'' and then you draw a 
double line and then you develop assessments. Standards and as- 
sessments are intertwined. You do not need to have a lineal proc- 
ess of 7 years to do this. You can do these together. 

Now, Fm not taking just from Romer here; I'm talking about 
some of the better people I find in the country who are working on 
this through the new standards project. So I guess I just want to 
conclude and say that, Mr. Koretz and others, Congressmsmi, I'm 
not after accountability; I'm after improved instruction in the 
classroom. 

A good test can be very creative in doing that. It doesn't have to 
be there to put a hammer on somebody. 
Chairman Kildee. Ms. Rosenberg? 

Ms. Rosenberg. Just a few points. One is we fully agree that the 
standards need to precede the assessments. I would also say we 
should start a process of getting rid of some of the current idiotic 
tests that we have that depress teaching and learning. 

The other thing is that high stakes has different meanings to dif- 
ferent people. There has been a gross sort of caricature of the 
meaning of high stakes. We are all the products of systems in 
which tests counted, not for everything. 

When we try to get into college, test results were looked at, 
grades were looked at, teacher recommendations were looked at. 
There were a number of things that were looked at. Tests were one 
of those things. No one is talking about determining an entire life 
based on taking one test. 

While there are some people, it is true, who are talking about 
the results of a test for job screening and go/no-go decisions on col- 
lege, that is not the only meaning of high stakes. So, again, I urge 
you to keep an open mind about the meaning of this. 

Second of all, if national standards and examination systems led 
to all these horrible things and suffering children and pernicious 
consequences, then I do not understand why all of our competitor 
nations have had such a system for years and their children are 
not miserable. They are not walking zombies. More to the point, 
they achieve at much higher levels than our students do. 

I think that we have to get a little bit realistic about what the 
meaning of national standards and examinations are rather than 
this romance about this creativity at the local level and all the ter- 
rible things that could happen to youngsters on the virtue of tests. 

There's no question that how we design an accountability system 
is critical, absolutely critical in shaping the behavior of the adults 
in that s'^stem. But we are running a public system, and the public 
has the .ight to know. 

Ther€^ has to be room for subjectivity in that system for judg- 
ment, ".'hat s why we say that tests at one point in time shouldn t 
be the sum total. A teacher who might have looked at a test result 
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certain type of assessment a performance-based assessment in cer- 
tain instances, is appropriate tor tnai. 

But when we commingle and when ^^Ste're do?mS oSJselves 
different purposes for an assessment, then we re aoommg uu 
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be in a certain State, a certain school system, that would not de- 
stroy creativity, innovation, site-based management. 

But maybe standards/resources, as Ms. Carson testified, would be 
the way to address the school performance standards of meiking 
sure they had at least a floor of resources, a minimum, at least, 
below which you cannot really perform well. That might be the 
standards that we could talk about. 

I do know some school districts that just do not have enough re- 
sources to really be fair to those students who are going through 
that S3rstem. 

Governor Romer. Could I reply? I think that the resources — ^we 
need to also, though, define it. In Colorado, for example. Vale is a 
very expensive community. The resources to hire teachers and to 
find accommodations are very much different than my old home 
town of Holly, Colorado. So, there's a standard even within Colora- 
do that we need to know. 

We set our school finance formula based upon cost of living, in 
fact, in certain parts of the State. Now, it's a fairly rational one, 
but I've thought a lot about what are the indicators of good prac- 
tice. Is it site-based management? Is it the number of students in 
the classroom? Is it the length of the school year? What are the 
"delivery" standards? 

I think we need to work at them. But the difficulty is that 
there's going to be a lot of variety, a lot of variety in that area. Let 
me go back to the pole vault. You can use the flaws were a flop or 
you can use a whole lot of other ways to get over the bar. 

But at least I think it's accurate that we ought to report to each 
other this is what the bar level is as they use it out there in the 
world. 

Chairman Kildee. We would not want jo bring down those who 
are performing well to the level of those who aren't doing so well. I 
think the idea would be to pull up those who aren't performing 
well. Maybe one of the reasons they aren't performing well is they 
don't have the right resources. So, I would hope that we would try 
to pull people up. I can recall when I was teaching. The janitor in 
the school I taught was making more money than the teachers. We 
would have teacher meetings and they were complaining that Mr. 
Smith was making more money than we were. 

So, I finally said we're not going to help ourselves by pulling Bill 
Smith back dovm to our level. Our job is to get ourselves up to that 
level. So, I think we should at least maybe talk about seme mini- 
mal standards of resources in schools. 

Those standards where you have special problems, you might 
need special resources then too; right? 

Governor Romer. Yes. 

Chairman Kildee. When you have a lot of poverty, a lot of crime, 
homelessness, drugs, you might need some special resources there, 
too. So, very often you can say well, a certain school has advan- 
tages and resources. Some have disadvantages and no resources. 

But maybe we can put some extra dollars — we do that with 
Chapter One; right? We drive some extra money into those areas 
where there's some special problems. That's the whole theory 
behind Chapter One. 
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But I do think that the idea that I like is that at least on stand- 
ards, we should at least look at the idea of encouraging the use of 
adequate resources in all school districts. 

Governor Romer. Yes. 

Chairman Kildee. Yes, Ms. Rosenberg? 

Ms. Rosenberg. Let me endorse that point of view but add an- 
other point to it. Frankly, given how tricky the school finance issue 
is in the States and local districts, not to mention at the Federal 
level, I think that the process of establishing content and perform- 
ance standards, what we want our students to know and be able to 
do, is an important leverage point for moving that resource discus- 
sion. 

Right now it tends to take place either at a level of abstraction 
or merely the relative power between the haves and the have nots. 
So, you have situations like the New York City schools getting far 
less from the State than suburban schools, even though the needs 
there are far greater. 

It's just a discussion in the abstract about the cost of bureaucra- 
cy, whether the money is being spent well or not. If that kind of 
(fiscussion can be framed around the issue of standards and where 
different populations are relative to that and opportunities to 
learn, I think we have a far more legitimate way of moving the 
public on the issue of equality of opportunity. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. It's late and I know you've been here a long time, 
so I won't keep you very long. Incidentally, I just wanted to tell 
you. Governor Romer, that Fm originally from Colorado. I was 
born in Walsenburg, Colorado. 

Governor Romer. All right. 

Mr. Martinez. My daddy went, with all of seven children (and 
there were three more bom in California), to the Golden State — 
where the streets were "paved with gold." We found out they 
weren't. My dad used to say a lot of things, and sometimes listen- 
ing here to the conversations the things he said ring back to me. 

I know vou, describing yourself as an old country boy, would un- 
derstand the horse before the cart," "Figures don't lie but liars 
often figure." In that, maybe I do have a paranoia about testing. 
I'm not against testing, but I would rather see testing result in 
evaluation and assessment that results in the best end product: the 
ability of the child to learn. 

In any business that you have, the end product and quality of 
that product is the test to your ability to do the job well — and 
thereby the accountability that you talk about. But we've had, in 
the time we've all been alive, the Vietnam War. Do you remember 
the body counts that were indicating that we were "winning the 
war"? 

In fact, we weren't winning the war despite those empirically- 
based body counts. They weren't accurate. They didn't give us the 
right information. 

Right here in Prince Georges County schools, we had a gentle- 
man that gained national reputation for the "improvement" of the 
county's schools. 
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Remember what happened? It seemed like what he was doing 
with the scores to show his achievement wasn't accurate because — 
he got a better job. He became famous, got a better job. Subse- 
quently, they adininistered another t5rpe of test and the scores 
plunged. 

The thing that caught my attention is that in those first results 
that showed great progress, minorities were shown to have the 
greatest progress. Conversely, when the tests showed the real re- 
sults, the minorities plvmged the worst. 

ru go back to Jamie Escalante who gained national fame. Stand 
and be counted; remember? Jamie Escalante is no longer the teach- 
er teaching that class. That class has never done as well. So, you 
leave me with a lot of questions. 

We've got to get away from that "Vietnam body count" sj^n- 
drome. When we talk about single measures, we fail. You talk 
about volunteerism. Well, that's fine except that you also talk 
about local control and developing the delivery systems. 

But when you set up a national body and a national standard 
and a national testing, and you have people that volunteer into 
this program, who is going to control? The national level because 
they set the standards or the local level? 

I mean, those things leave me in a quandary. It's not that I don't 
want to see prc^ess, not that I don't want to see what you want to 
see: the end result, the best benefit to that child. 

The other questions that are not answered here are the questions 
we and Mr. Kildee talked about: the inequity of school financing. 
In California, we had the Serrano vs. Priest decision that was sup- 
posed to provide equitable funding for all schools and all children. 

It still hasn't achieved that on a State level. How do we achieve 
it on a nationad level? Unless we address those problems of oppor- 
tunity to learn in accordance with all this and while we're doing 
all this other, we're not going to achieve what you and I both want. 

It leaves me with a lot of unanswered questions. I have a tenden- 
cy to understand that reports can be interpreted, as you said, Ms. 
Rosenberg, the way the person is reading them. We all read the 
same thing and interpret it 10 different ways. 

What we have to have is a universal understanding of what 
we're talking about. If those words are not accurate, then we ought 
to make sure that the report is amended to be accurate as to what 
you're saying about "high stakes" purposes. 

How do you, from a local government, respond to the questions 
that I've just raised about who is going to control? 

Governor Romer. Congi*essman, let me say, I have opposed a na- 
tional test. I have opposed exit exams for high school. Whenever I 
talk about testing, I talk about the primary purpose is to improve 
instruction of the classroom. I talk about beginning at the bottom, 
the fourth grade, because I want us not to use it in a high stakes 
way. 

I have been consistent over a period of time on this. But let me 
tell you where we are. This Nation made a great deal of commotion 
about arriving at educational goals, you know, the six national 
goals. The president and 50 Governors said that. 

They created this panel, and I was the first chairman of the 
panel. All the pcmei wanted to do was to measure, measure, meas- 
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ure, measure. You and I are from rural Colorado. You can continue 
to weigh a steer, but if you don't ever feed the steer, the steer 
doesn't get any fatter. 

Now, I wanted to move off of this measurement annually into 
doing something about reforming education. There is about 20 
items of reform. I don't believe that testing and standards are the 
key to all of that. But I think they are an ingredient of that. 

I think what we're struggling with here today, and to use your 
fear, and that is if we create a national group, we don't want them 
to go in the wrong direction. I think you can put those safeguards 
in. I think there's unanimity here and the table of standards is a 
good thing. 

Let's get a mechanism by which we could go out and develop 
them together. Then, let's talk about assessment. Put in there that 
assessment is something that's going to be State by State. It's local. 
Maybe we do R&D. I would love to have some R&D with assess- 
ment. 

Third, if you find that at this point in time a certification on a 
voluntary basis is a scaiy thing, knock it off. Knock it off. Let's get 
ourselves going down this path and we can readdress it. 

What I fear is that if we don't start working on the substance of 
reform and we just keep measuring like we are in the goals panel, 
it's kind of like weighing a steer every other day to see if it's gain- 
ing any weight and you're not deeding the steer. 

Mr. Martinez. I agree. Thank you. Governor Romer. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Anyone want to make any closing statement 
or any comment? Anything further? 
[No response.] 

Chairman Kildee. I want to thank you all. I think we've found 
some consensus, more consensus on standards, some diversity on 
assessment, all of which has been very, very helpful. 

I enjoyed serving on the Council. That was a good education for 
me also. I really got educated here again today, one of the good ad- 
vantages of serving in Congress. 

All of you bring to the table expertise and deep abiding love and 
interest for education. So, we're the beneficiary of that. We thank 
you for that. We'll keep the record open for 2 additional weeks for 
any additional testimony. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m.. Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, Dale E. Kildee, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Sawyer, Lowey, Reed, 
Roemer, Goodling, Petri, Gunderson, and Pastor. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Damian Thorman, 
legislative associate; June Harris, legislative specialist; F. Jefferson 
McFarland, legislative counsel; Steve Boyarsky; and Lynn Selmser, 
minority professional staff member. 

Chairman Kildee. Good morning. This hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, an 
oversight hearing on the report of the National Council on Educa- 
tion Standards and Testing will come to order. 

The National Council on Educational Standards and Testing has 
recommended that the Congress enact legislation to provide for the 
development of a national educational standards and a national 
system of assessments. 

In addition to Secretary Kearns' testimony on the National 
Council's recommendations, the subcommittee will hear from three 
important perspectives. It will first examine the current and poten- 
tial effects of standards and assessments on children of limited 
English proficiency and on exceptional children. 

The committee will also hear from Dr. H. D, Hoover, author of 
the Iowa Basic Skills Test, on his response to the council's report. 
Each of these perspectives will greatly assist the subcommittee in 
determining what the proper course of action should be. At this 
time I would like to recognize Mr. Goodling or Mr. Gunderson, 
either one, for an opening statement. 

Mr. Goodling. No opening statement. 

Chairman Kildee. If there is none, any opening statement from 
Mrs. Lowey? 

Mrs. Lowey. FU reserve my statement, but I would just like to 
welcome David Kearns and tell you how very anxious we are to 
hear from you and to work with you. We know of your commit- 
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ment to upgrading our educational system, and I thank you for ap- 
pearing before us this morning. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mrs. Lowey. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Roemer? 

Mr. Roemer. I, too, would like to join in welcoming Mr. Kearns 
before our committee. I am anxious to hear his ideas on a very, 
very important topic. We are all looking for educational opportuni- 
ty and enhancing that educational opportunity for all American 
children. We need to see some changes in the current system and 
we need to see some reforms in the current system, and we need to 
be creative about how we go about implementing these reforms. 

Fm anxious to hear, after reading your testimony, some of your 
ideas in this regard. Given your background, I would also like to 
talk about the ideas on technology and how it can be used in our 
schools to enhance learning. I recently had the opportunity to see 
some interactive television technology and what that can do in our 
classrooms, so Fm anxious to listen to you and to listen to our dis- 
tinguished panelists. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

Mr. Pastor? 

Mr. Pastor. Just to say good morning and welcome, and I look 
forward to hearing your testimony, 
Mr. Kearns. Good morning, sir. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. We have as our first 
witness a great friend of education who was a great friend of edu- 
cation before he had his present position. He worked very closely 
with it. It's a labor of love, and we appreciate that. 

Sometimes, David, we can solve more in a 15-minute meeting out 
in the anteroom than we can here. I appreciated our earlier meet- 
ing here today with Mrs. Lowey and myself. I thought that was 
very, very helpful. 

You come to us with great credentials: your love for education, 
your knowledge of the business world, having been former CEO of 
Xerox Corporation. We welcome your testimony here this morning. 
You may proceed in any fashion you wish. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID T. KEARNS, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I really enjoyed working on the council with you and Bill Good- 
ling. I learned a lot. As I say to a lot of people, Fm a sponge. Fm 
learning so much every day. It is a labor of love, and I do care 
about education. I care about the country, as all of you do. 

FU try to be brief. You've had an opportunity to read the testi- 
mony that has been submitted so that we have ample time for the 
questions. I am here today to express the Department's endorse- 
ment of the recommendations of the National Council on Educa- 
tional Standards and Testing, and I appreciate the opportunity. 

The council's report reflects 6 months of deliberation and enjoys 
broad support from a very diverse group, often a group that had 
been at odds on a lot of issues on past occasions. We concur with 
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the council's determination that real educational opportunity for 
all American children requires high national standards that are 
world-class and assessments that are based on those standards that 
are comparable, that are reliable, they are valid, and of course they 
must be fair. 

World-class standards and high expectations for all children are 
the only way, I believe, to ensure excellence and equity in educa- 
tion. American children today are not achieving what they could 
be, and internationally test after test tells us that American stu- 
dents are doing poorly particularly in mathematics and science rel- 
ative to the rest of the industrial world. 

The NAEP data tells the same story. American achievement in 
science, math, reading, and writing has improved little or not at all 
over the last 20 years, which is certainly not good preparation as 
we move into the next century. The children with the most to gain 
from education, and that's the economically disadvantaged, are 
being tracked out of educational opportunity. If any group needs 
high standards, in my judgment, it is that group that deserves high 
standards most of all. 

Now, some people believe that higher standards will adversely 
affect the disadvantaged youth and benefit only the brighter stu- 
dents, and we disagree with that. As we chatted earlier, I believe 
high standards are required for everyone, but different strategies 
will have to be applied in different areas so that all groups can 
meet those very high standards. 

High standards and assessments, assessments that are tied to the 
high standards, will help solve rather than aggravate the problems 
of equity. If we continue to impose mediocre expectations on our 
young students, then we will continue to get mediocre results. 

Higher expectations will inspire all students, including the disad- 
vantaged, towards greater achievement. Pm convinced that over 
the last 25 years in our Nation not just in education, but we have 
continued to lower the standards of what this great Nation, in fact, 
can achieve. 

If we continue to impose the mediocre expectations, then I know 
we will not do what this Nation can do. We cannot be complacent 
about this situation. As I wrote 3 or 4 years ago, some people think 
in typical parents' hyperbole, but I believe this, in fact, is a surviv- 
al issue for our Nation; but it is clearly a problem that we can 
solve. 

The vitality of our economy and our democracy depend upon a 
well-educated citizenry. Yet, test scores and reports from college 
professors and employers all indicate that we are graduating stu- 
dents unprepared for challenging jobs, for higher education, or for 
competent, knowledgeable participation in our democracy. 

We all know that Americans like to be first, and by golly, we can 
be! In fact, Fm offended by the concept and discussion that we 
ought to have schools that are as good as the Japanese. We ought 
to have the best school system in the whole world, that is uniquely 
American, and we can do that. We know that high standards and 
high expectations for all children are the critical ingredient for de- 
veloping a world-class education system. 

When we look closely at what nations scoring highest on the 
international assessments are doing, we find one constant: a de- 
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manding curriculum based on high standards and assessments that 
are tied to those standards. Real improvement in education will 
depend on the States. 

The Department will be supporting the States' efforts to change 
their whole education system based on world-class standards: Na- 
tional standards in the core subjects, State K through 12 curricu- 
lum frameworks and teacher eiJiancement based on those stand- 
ards, assessments that are valid, reliable, fair, aD.d comparable. 

I would like to be very clear: we do not support a national cur- 
riculum or a single national test. The Federal role is, rather, to 
support the States, their best efforts as they move towards a volun- 
tary system. 

Separately, we know that some have expressed concern about 
school and system's performance standards. We support such 
standards. We simply think that they should be developed by the 
States and not mandated by the Federal Government. 

Two basic reasons for this: First, we are encouraging flexibility 
in school-based management, not Federal mandates for school 
system management; and, second, we do not want to do anything 
that would discourage innovations in our communities across the 
country. 

We recognize and appreciate your need to respond to the coun- 
cil's report, particularly to the recommendations regarding the co- 
ordinating structure. Whatever you choose to do, we believe you 
should start with that consensus. This is truly a unique opportuni- 
ty to eliminate mediocrity as a benchmark for achievement in our 
Nation's schools, and we urge support of the Congress for the coun- 
cil's recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to answer any questions that you 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. David T. Kearns follows:] 
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Deputy Secretary David T. Keams 



Chairman Kildee, Members of the Subcommittee on Elementary and 
Secondary Education, I am pleased to have the opportunity today 
to express the Department of Education's endorsement of the 
recommendations of the Congressionally-appointed National Council 
on Education Standards and Testing, Raising Standards for 
American Education . Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Goodling, 
for your efforts on the Council that produced this historic 
report. It was a privilege to work with you. As a member of the 
Council, I can attest to how thoughtfully and carefully these 
recommendations were developed. The Council's consensus is a 
tribute to the hard work, commitment, and nonpartisan spirit of 
all of its members. 

The report and recommendations of the National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing mark an important transition in 
American education. The Council has determined that real 
educational opportunity for all American children calls for 
national standards that are world-class and assessments based on 
those standards that are comparable, reliable, valid and fair. 

In 1989, the President and the Nation's Governors met in 
Charlottesville and arrived at six National Education Goals. In 
announcing AMERICA 2000 the President sought to move the Nation 
forward in realizing the objectives of that historic partnership. 
AMERICA 2000 calls for world-class standards that will define 
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what our students need to know and be able to do, and for a 
system of voluntary American Achievement Tests that will measure 
progress against those standards. A recent poll shows that the 
public strongly supports world-class standards and assessments. 
We find the Council's report an affirmation of that national, 
public call for world-class standards and assessments. 

Let me be absolutely clear: the Department of Education does not 
support a national curriculum. Neither do we support a single 
national test. The Federal role in acting upon the Council's 
recommendations will be limited to providing support and 
leadership for State and local efforts to implement the 
standards. I cannot overemphasize the point that the central and 
critical role in implementing the Council's recommendations will 
be played by the States. 

Why do we need standards? 

World-class standards ensure both excellence and equity in 
education. We need to improve the performance of all children: 
at present few of even our best students are getting a world- 
class education. Moreover, standards will help guarantee real 
educational opportunity for disadvantaged students. 

Several weeks ago the Department of Education and the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) released the results of the second 
International Assessment of Educational Progress, which compared 
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the math and science performance of students in different 
nations. American students on the whole did very poorly. The 
Department of Education's National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) data tell the same story. Over the last twenty 
years the achievement of American students in science, 
mathematics, reading, and writing has improved little or not at 
all — hardly good preparation for the competitive rigors of the 
21st century. 

Every student needs an excellent education; but the students with 
the most to gain from a good education are our nation's 
disadvantaged children. Research shows, however, that in our 
present system the most disadvantag?*d children — children of low- 
income families, children of parents with less than a high-school 
education, children of certain race-ethnic groups, children with 
limited English skills — are usually relegated to education 
"tracks" that do not prepare them adecjuately for employment after 
graduation or for higher education. There are, of course, 
schools and programs and individual stories that are exceptions — 
but they attract attention because they are just that: 
exceptional . 

We know what second-rate achievement does to future economic 
competitiveness and that all our children must be prepared to 
compete with their peers throughout the world. Yet, critical as 
economic competitiveness is, the other contributions that 
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education can make to the life of our nation are no less 
important. Good education nourishes and enriches our humanity; 
it equips us both to sustain and to understand our democratic 
institutions; it enables us to speak to one another, to tolerate 
and appreciate our differences, and to see what it is that most 
connects us as a nation and as human beings. Yet our present 
system provides such an education only to an elite. 

Nation?*! Standards 

The Department of Education already is supporting the development 
by major independent organizations of content standards for what 
students should know and be able to do in the core subjects. The 
mathematics standards developed by the National Council of 
Teachers of Matheir.-uics (NCTH) provide an excellent example of 
how standards can catalyze change. The NCTM standards, which the 
Department of Education endorsed, were developed in consultation 
with the Nation's math teachers. They already have led schools, 
districts, and States to begin realigning their curricula and 
education practices with them. We are using that approach as a 
model for other efforts to develop standards. 

Through the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) , we are now 
supporting the development of world-class national standards in 
science. In cooperation with the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, we are also supporting the development of history 
standards by the National Center for History in the Schools based 
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at the University of California at Lcs Angeles. Both the 
National Academy of Sciences and the National Center for History 
in the Schools will develop a credible consensus process, broadly 
engaging teachers, scholars, and specialists in their fields in 
order to determine what American students should know and be able 
to do in these core subjects. 

The Department also intends to support the development through 
the same process of national standards for English, geography and 
other subjects. As with the NCTK standards, these standards will 
be available for the States to draw upon as they plan their 
strategies for system-wide change. 

In addition, the Departir.ent of Education's Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) will be supporting international 
research on standards, particularly research that looks at other 
industrialized nations' standards and at the way standards guide 
education in these countries. We expect that this research will 
assist the States in developing a concrete understanding of what 
world-class standards and standards-based, system-wide change are 
all about. For example, the President has called for an 
Asian/Pacific Education Ministerial to be hosted by the United 
States to discuss world-class stand?».rds, particularly for primary 
and secondary education. This meeting will focus on how nations 
develop, implement, and assess achievement of those standards. 
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supporting statq Development of Curgicnl ua PrAaevorir5« 

We believe that equitable delivery of education requires each 
State to have clearly defined K-12 curriculum frameworks in each 
subject; and the Department of Education will support the States 
in developing their own K-12 curriculum frameworks. These State 
frameworks will establish well-planned, non-repetitive curricula 
in each subject to ensure that aU children have the opportunity 
to study challenging subject material in every grade, K-12. 

Beginning in FY 1992, OERI will be making grants through the 
Eisenhower National Program to assist States in the development 
of K-12 mathematics and science curriculum frameworks. And in FY 
1993 OERI will hold a grant competition to support State efforts 
tied to standards to improve teaching and learning in other 
subjects— including history, geography, English, and foreign 
languages. 

To improve teachers' subject matter knowledge in mathematics and 
science and to improve math and science teaching, in FY 1993 the 
Department will begin supporting an in-service professional 
development program in competitively selected school districts 
through the Eisenhower National Program. The Department also 
plans to work with the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development on a conference in June of 1992 that will discuss 
research on world-class standards and assessments. 
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separately, we know that some have expressed concern about school 
and system performance standards. We agree with the Council that 
those standards are important; we simply think that they should 
be developed by the States. There are two basic reasons for 
this: first, we recognize that a system already top-heavy with 
administration hardly needs Federal oversight of school system 
management; second, we do not want to do anything to discourage 
innovation. 

Raaeagments 

Assessment was the most complex and difficult issue that the 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing confronted. 
Kuch of the testimony you have received in the preceding hearings 
has addressed the complicated issues that surround testing. 

Let me repeat: ^h- n^r-*-"""*" "'^^ support or encourage a 

.,r.r ^^. n;,fional test . We support the Council's call for 
continued use and refinement of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) as the benchmark for how well our 
nation as a whole is meeting the goals, and as a benchmark 
whereby States can gauge how well their children are meeting the 
goals. For assessing individual achievement, we will be 
supporting the development of multiple new assessments by States 
or groups of States. As the Council's report emphasizes, it is 
critically important that these assessments be valid, reliable, 
and fair. The different assessments should also provide 
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comparable indications of whether students are meeting world- 
class standards, whichever test they take. 

We do not suggest that developing a fair, reliable, valid, and 
comparable system of assessments will be quick or easy. What we 
are saying is that we must get the process underway. if we had 
insisted that the first copying machine be perfect, we would 
still be using carbon paper— on manual typewriters. Developing 
assessments will be an ongoing process, and we need to begin. 

Make no mistake: students are being tested as we speak— and with 
tests that we know narrow the curriculum. We already have 
assessments in place that have proven inadequate to our needs and 
expectations and detrimental to our children's and our nation's 
futures. It is time to replace them with something better. 

We are not recommending simply fixing the tests we have been 
using. We agree with the Council that we must instead build a 
new system of assessments, working (as are California and other 
states) to develop assessments that measure more fully than the 
traditional multiple-choice test what students know and are able 
to do in each subject. These assessments will not spring into 
being full-blown and flawless but rather will evolve' and improve 
over time. That is simply the nature of good research and 
development. 
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We do not support attaching "high stakes'-— college admission and 
employiaent, for example— to the results of untried tests. But 
the failure to act is as much a decision as action itself — and 
the stakes of our inaction mount with every year that we continue 
to watch shallow tests dictate what our children study and what 
our publishers publish. While we do not support high stakes 
being attached to tests at this tfme, we do hope that in the 
future high achievement on valid, reliable, and fair tests will 
have consequences for students' futures. Students will then see 
the link between their aspirations for the future and enrolling 
in challenging academic courses and doing their best. Good tests 
will measure the achievement of high standards; and high 
standards demand good tests. 

The Department will therefore be supporting research and 
development of assessments. For example, we plan to offer 
incentive grants for assessment development in 1992 through the 
Fund for Innovation in Education (FIE) . Under FIE, the 
Department will hold a competition for State and local projects 
to develop approaches to assessing children's achievement in 
mathematics, reading, and writing in the fourth grade. 
Applicants will be invited to develop their own models for such 
assessments in collaboration with classroom teachers, subject 
matter specialists, and experts in tests and measurement. 
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These State and local projects will serve as living laboratori<»s 
for research on assessments in FY 1993. The projects will 
provide a context for research on the reliability, validity, and 
fairness of various assessment instruments and testing 
conditions, as well as on the equating and linking necessary for 
making differing systems of assessment comparable. 

Standards and E quity; Educating the Disadvantaged 

The Council's report notes that some observers have expressed 
concern that at-risk students will be harmed by the creation of 
world-class standards, curriculum frameworks, and assessments 
based on these standards. Some say that establishing national 
standards simply raises the hurdles and dooms more of these 
students to failure. We disagree. 

All students deserve to be taught the best that can be known. 
All of our students should have the opportunity to learn those 
things needed for further education and for the world of work, 
and many of those with the least such opportunity are 
disadvantaged children, our research has shown that high 
expectations are a necessary ingredient of educational 
improvement, particularly for disadvantaged students who 
presently suffer the most severe consequences of low 
expectations. Setting standards and developing meaningful 
curricula and assessments will help identify the kinds of 
instructional assistance disadvantaged students need and will 
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help improve the instruction they receive. 

The Departinent plans to assist the States by drawing upon the 
existing range of work it already supports for improving the 
education of the disadvantaged. For example, OERI supports four 
university-based national educational research and development 
centers devoted exclusively to work on issues related to at-risk 
students; and projects in every one of the national research and 
development centers that OERI supports address ways to improve 
the educational performance of at-risk students. The Department 
of Education plans to conduct new research on effective teaching 
methods and curricula for at-risk students, and to enhance 
efforts to make the results of that work available and accessible 
to all teachers and parents. 

The Department, through the Congressionally mandated National 
Assessment of Chapter 1, is also looking carefully at the earlier 
standards th?.^ were set to gauge the progress of disadvantaged 
children in Chapter 1. The new Chapter 1 Testing and Assessment 
panel will consider these Chapter 1 standards and the way that 
the testing required by Chapter 1 could be aligned with the kinds 
of assessment needed for the Nation, as well as other 
recomniendations for change. Let me reiterate that we believe all 
children— whatever their background— are best served by high 
standards: . 
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Conclu!i<f»T< 

The Department strongly endorses the recom»endations of the 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing and intends 
to assist the States in bringing about the changes necessary to 
prepare all children for competent, productive, thoughtful lives 
in the 21st century. We urge the support of Congress for high 
standards for all youth and for syste.-wide change in each state 
to help students reach the standards: the development of state 
curriculum frameworks, new teacher education and certification 
requirements, and assessments that are valid, reliable, and fair. 
We support the establishment of a coordinating council as 
described in the Council's report, and we also urge the 
subcommittee's support for a House measure similar to that passed 
in the Senate for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared remarks. i will be glad 
to answer any questions that you or the members of the 
Subcommittee may have. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Has the administration provided grants to any subject area 
groups to develop national standards? Could you tell us something 
about that? Were these grants competitive that were 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, the Department has provided some 
dollars to help develop standards through the National Academy of 
Science, through the National Endowment for the Humanities, and 
have been supportive of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics; so, in the subjects of math, in the sciences, and in history. 

Regarding the question on competitive, in the area an issue has 
come up to do with history standards. The dollars went from the 
Department to the National Endowment for the Humanities, aiid 
they made an addendum to a contract that they already had with 
the Center for History in California. It did go to their board and 
did have peer review. 

Mr. KiLT>EE. David, some people indicate that standards are the 
equivalent of curriculum. Could you comment and see what distinc- 
tions you make over in your shop between standards and curricu- 
lum? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that that is 
right. The setting of high standards of what children should know 
and are able to do is then a first step. The States, working with 
local communities and, hopefully, groupings of States, will then de- 
velop assessments and curriculum frameworks for what is actually 
taught. We believe that that should be developed at the State level 
and that they should be developed with a broad range of inputs as 
the standards should be developed. 

If you look at the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
and the process that they went through in developing those stand- 
ards, I was impressed with that, that it was a broad input. They 
went to a large number of groups, got that input, putting those 
standards in place, and now the curriculum frameworks will be de- 
veloped at the State level. I think that there really is a difference, 
and I strongly believe that we should not have a national curricu- 
lum, but I also think we should have high national standards. 

Chairman Kildee. I ask the question because I think, during the 
course of enactment of legislation to implement the commission's 
findings that people will ask that question. I think that both we in 
the Congress and you in the Executive Branch have to be prepared 
to respond that we are not in the process of establishing a national 
curriculum; that the local school boards and the State school 
boards have the wisdom to decide how to reach these goals, and the 
various methods that may be used to reach these goals. I think it's 
important that we respond to that because those questions will be 
asked during the course of this hearing. 

Mr. Kearns. I do agree with that. I think it's very important, be- 
cause I think that the country basically shouldn't have a national 
curriculum. I don't think they would buy it if we tried to push it at 
them, in any event. We do want to be supportive, from a depart- 
ment standpoint, of the States as they develop their curriculum 
frameworks. 

Mr. Kildee. One of the questions that came up — and I'm goir^g to 
defer then to the other members — is how we improve educao'.on 
with testing rather than just gathermg data. We've given a lot of 
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tests, we can gather a lot of data, a lot of information. I can predict 
in certain schools what the test results will be, fairly accurately. 

Suppose we, as we discussed earlier before the forum started, 
that in, say, the fourth grade we were to have standards in math 
and standards in reading and standards in the various subjects, 
and we then were to test and find out that in those schools, certain 
schools, students were not reaching those standards. 

Would it not be appropriate, then, that with a combination of 
Federal, State, and local funds that some type of programs be de- 
veloped for those schools to help those students come up to the 
standards which they had failed to come to up to as determined by 
the assessment? 

Mr, Kearns. Well, I agree with that, I think that's really the 
purpose of assessment is to understand how our youngsters are 
doing and what they know and are able to do, and then to use 
those assessments to develop specific programs. As I say, we need 
high standards. We need to assess how people are progressing 
against those, and those should assist in developing particular 
strategies by State, by local community, and, in fact, by school. 

Mr. KiLDEE. So standards, assessment, and then intervention or 
remediation? 

Mr, Kearns. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Kildee. If the assessments indicate that they are not reach- 
ing the standards, you feel that would be a good consequence of it? 

Mr, Kearns, I do. As we also talked before, I think that is the 
appropriate sequence. I don't think that we should wait to develop 
and to fund work that's going on, on new types of assessment, I 
think everyone agreed, and as we all saw in the tescimony that 
took place during the council's deliberation, that there is a lot of 
new ideas and thoughts out there. I think that the government 
should be supportive of performance assessment, portfolio assess- 
ments, and some of the new ideas that are taking place and, I 
think, are currently being developed by some of the testing groups, 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you v^ery much, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Thank 
you, Secretaiy Kearns, 

Tm going to assume that on page 6 of your testimony regarding 
the Eisenhower National Program and efforts for in-service profes- 
sional development>~ril let you find that at the bottom of page 6. 

Mr, Kearns. I've got it. 

Mr, Gunderson. I'm going to assume that that was your idea as 
a result of your visit to western Wisconsin and your conversation 
with UW La Crosse and their desire to establish a program to 
assist rural teachers of math and science in improving their abili- 
ties; is that correct? 

Mr. Kearns. Of course, and certainly other trips and so forth. 
Steve, I did enjoy being out there and we did have that conversa- 
tion about that. 

Mr. Gunderson, Actually, my question is, to what degree can 
you accelerate from fiscal year 1993 even into fiscal year 1992 the 
opportunity to fund those kinds of initiatives? I mean, to be honest 
about it, we've not yet found in the Federal Government where we 
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can get the funding for those programs like UW La Crosse, to 
make happen. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I wouldn't be sanguine about our ability to do 
things in 1992. We have a relatively small discretionary budget to 
fund those competitive sorts of things. Particularly in the math 
and science area, it's coming out of the fix-it strategy, we are 
trying to move as much as we can into that direction and then con- 
tinue to do that. 

We signed an MOU with the National Science Foundation to try 
to also coordinate the efforts in teacher education between NSF 
and the Departmeht. but we are well into 1992 at this point in 
time. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Well, I don't want to keep pushing the same 
issue, but I have to tell you we have 2 weeks in which if we can 
pass a Neighborhood Schools Act, a piece of legislation, you will get 
a hundred million more dollars in fiscal year 1992 to use for this 
program than you would have otherwise. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, we did have that conversation before, and, yes, 
you are continuing to push it. I would just say to that, as you work 
your way through, however the legislation that you are currently 
working on comes out, that it is important that however those dol- 
lars be spent, that all of us make sure that the package is put to- 
gether in a way that it really goes towards real reform and new 
thoughts and ideas. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. You indicate in your statement, and frankly 
you use as an example for national standards the National Council 
on Teachers of Mathematics. I think that part of the great debate 
about national standards is a misunderstanding or a lack of clarifi- 
cation as to exactly what do we mean by the adoption of national 
standards. 

Now, if I understand correctly what you are saying in your state- 
ment, you are saying that groups like the National Council on 
Teachers of Mathematics will adopt standards. Does that mean 
that the Department also adopts standards, or that there will be 
various groups out there adopting standards which, hopefully, 
people will try to reach? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I can't predict how it will all come out, but 
the National Counc'? on Teachers of Mathematics develops those, 
and they get a broad input that you would expect that the States, 
you would hope that the States would accept those standards. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Okay. What Fm trying to get at is, okay, we've 
got the National Council on Teachers of Math; they've got their set 
of standards. Let's assume the National Academy of Sciences also 
develops a set of standards, and let's assume that some research 
group at Harvard University establishes their set of standards. 
We've got three different sets of standards for math education in 
this country. 

Does the Department take a little of each and adopt through reg- 
ulation a set of national standards? Do you allow, then, that menu 
of options out there for anybody and everybody to choose which 
ones of those they want to achieve? Here is where I think the lack 
of clarification and a misunderstanding or lack of understanding 
exists in the education community and why this issue is even con- 
troversial. Take me from the National Council of Teachers of Math 
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and where we go from that in terms of achieving your depart- 
ment's goals on standards. 

Mr. ICearns. First of all, it would not be — I think you have to go 
back and you take a sequence that Dale went through just a 
moment ago, and Fll just take you back one further. It's the six 
national goals, which I believe there is a consensus on, that we 
should be driving towards those. Then you come and then you start 
yourself through a sequence. In the standards, the thought process 
is that the standards would be developed, that they would be volun- 
tary, that people would accept those and the thought process of the 
States 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I hate to interrupt you, but who develops the 
standards? 

Mr. Kjearns. Well, right now the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematic is, in fact, developing standards for mathematics. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Have they been authorized by the Department 
to do that? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. They are doing it on their own? 

Mr. Ke\rns. Well, there has been fundirT to support their activi- 
ties, but it's not an authorizing body. Then if you go back and if 
you look at the panel that Dale and I were on — I was going to say 
INCEST, the council had just went through — ^what it suggested is 
after the goals panel gets reconstituted, that there then would be a 
council that would put an imprint on it. It's not really an authoriz- 
ing body, I think I would call it an advisory body, that would put 
an imprint on that. 

The Nc.tional Academy of Sciences has been funded to start de- 
veloping standards in the sciences. And those groups are working 
on a very broad basis. Then move through history and next would 
become geography. But it would not be — the Department of Educa- 
tion wouldn't authorize that as the Federal standard. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Okay. What happens if MIT also develops a set 
of standards in math? 

Mr. Kearns. Those standards would then— the idea of the coun- 
cil would be is that if those were good standards and so forth, they 
could be authorized as high standards and the States would then 
either accept those or not accept them, 

Mr. GUNDERSON. There is not going to be the imprint of the Fed- 
eral Government on one set of standards as being "the standards?" 

Mr. Kearns. I think that may, in fact, be the way it would come 
out, but I don't think anybody has said that there only could be 
one standard if there was another body that developed another 
standard and it made sense. As you take the whole thing through 
the track, the one thing that you do need — the assessments will be 
voluntary, and the States will do their own curriculum framework. 

We have said that we thought there needs to be an ability of 
comparability when you get to assessments so that what is happen- 
ing in one State, that there be a mechanism that would compare 
results not for individuals but for the system itself. 

Chairman Kildee. Would the gentleman from Wisconsin yield a 
moment on that point? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Sure. 
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Chairman Kildee. We're still working our way through the 
structure that's going to be put together, and I think your question 
was very relevant to that. One structure could be that we would 
have this national entity which we kept talking about during our 
council meetings. We don't know what 

Mr. Kearns. Whatever it is. 

Chairman Kildee. We don't know what that will be. Ihen the 
National Teachers of Mathematics may develop standards, and 
then this national entity may give the ''Good Housekeepmg Seal of 
Approval" to those standards. 

Mr. Kearns. Right. , ^ 

Chairman Kildee. Then the local, the States, can voluntarily 
agree to accept those standards. Is that fairly well the structure? 

Mr. Kearns. That's my understanding. ^ 

Chairman Kildee. Whatever the entity might be, it would give 
the "Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval" to, say, the National 
Teachers of Mathematics' standards. Then it is still up to the 
States to voluntarily accept those standards. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kildee. Right. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Okay. Mr. Chairman, then, let me ask you a 
question. 

Chairman Kildee. Okay. -r- j t 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Only because Vm trying ^o get this claritied. 1 
think there is a great misunderstanding in this area. Will we in 
the Congress authorize an entity that will then determine whose 
set of standards are the national standards? ^ 

Chairman Kildee. We will probably authorize an entity who will 
give a seal of approval to standards. Possibly two groups could have 
standards that would get the seal of approval. It could be maybe 
one, maybe two, maybe more. i u i. 

But then I would think, I am not going to guess the number, but 
then the States would voluntarily say: "These standards that have 
been set, say, by the NTM, given the seal of approval by this 
entity, we now accept as our standards within this State. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Okay. That's helpful. 

Chairman Kildee. We're still working through this, you know, 
but I think we're following some of the recommendations that were 
deliberately left a little loose for the Congress to act upon. But I 
think that is a possible scenario. 

Mr. Kearns. I agree with that. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

Mr GUNDERSON. Well, I hope we develop this 'Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal of Approval/' and I know I've created more questions on 
the other side of the aisle by looking at my colleagues faces so, Mr. 
Chairman, I will yield back my time. 

Mr. Kildee. Well, no, you and I approach things structurally, 
and I think that's very good. I think we have to look at that. Very 
good. 

M[rs Lowey? 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank 
you, Mr. Kearns, again for your testimony. 

I would like to share with you a dilemma which I am currently 
struggling with, and perhaps you can provide some guidance for 
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me. You discussed with the chairman your view of this issue in 
terms of standards, assessment, and then remediation and that it 
really has to go together if we're going to make a major change. 
Clearly, your approach to this whole problem of educating our 
youth for the future is a major sea change, and it's a major chal- 
lenge. 

Now, what concerns me, currently in New York State the Feder- 
al Government provides 4 percent of the education dollars. As I go 
back to my community and so many of us do, we are constantly 
facing taxpayer groups that are voting to cut budgets. The States 
have had to cut back on their dollars for education. That's in spite 
of the general commitment throughout the country on every level 
that education is the key and education is the key to our competi- 
tiveness and the key to the future, so that they are feeling 
squeezed, and they don't know how they are going to pay for their 
current budget. 

My concern is we all agree on standards. I assume we are going 
to work towards that end, and then we put in place assessment 
procedures. My problem is, are we raising hopes and how are we 
going to get to the remediation? I look at England, for example, 
that provides, what is it, between 80 or 85 percent of the dollars for 
education on a national level. 

We know, for example, that Head Start works. We knov/ from 
the studies of Carol Gilligan and others that the girls at the age of 
13 and 14 are turned off of math and science, and we have to inject 
resources and support services at that age in order to really get 
these young girls into the fields of math and science. 

We faiow today, and in many parts of my district we know for 
sure, that all the problems of our society converge on our educa- 
tional system. We know that we have to link up resources, health 
services, parent training, all the other social services that exist. We 
know we have to link them up with our school system. We know 
we have to get drugs out of our school system. 

My concern, Mr. Kearns, is having another study, another set of 
standards, having them sit on the shelf without any real plan as to 
how we re going to inject the resources and build up the support to 

§et those resources into our community to really doing the job. The 
^tates are not going to do it; they can't. The locals are suffering: 
they can't. 

How do you view the Federal role in the remediation area, be- 
cause I support everything else, how do you view the Federal role? 
Should the Federal Government assume a greater responsibility for 
the resources in providing the success that we hope to achieve from 
standards and assessment? 

Mr. Kearns. I can hardly wait to hear what I'm going to say 
next. It's a broad range of points that you've made, Mrs. Lowey. 
Let me start by saying I think one thing we have to watch is, is 
that we don't catch ourselves as a Nation or at the community 
level of what I call a serial approach to solving problems, that you 
can t solve problem two until you get one done. 

What I'm concerned about that is that we have to solve the drug 
and the violence problem. There isn't any question about it. It's 
getting in the way of educating our youth. No question about it at 
all. 
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The integration of social services and education is absolutely im- 
perative. The successful schools that I visit have done that. We 
have to increase substantially the knowledge base of our teachers 
that are out there, particularly in math and science. There is a 
broad range of issues that have to be solved. 

We are also going through a tough economic time right now 
where the sales revenues at the State levels have made it very 
tough, but that, too, will pass. The Nation in fact has at the local 
level, the State level, and the Federal Government level over the 
last 12 or 13 years, has spent a lot, has increased the amount of 
money on elementary and secondary education by a lot. 

Now, specifically to your question about the dollars. Head Start 
is an effective program. We support increased funding in that area. 
Second, there are Federal programs, and we have an opportunity, 
as we go through reauthorization for elementary and secondary 
school programs, which Chapter 1 is included, and we chatted 
about that this morning, for next year. 

In looking at more flexible spending of those dollars as they 
relate to State and community strategies, and the idea of flexibility 
is currently being worked on so that the dollars that are spent 
could be used more effectively. I don't know what the exact right 
amount of money is to be spent on education. I do know that we 
spend — it's tremendously varied, and outcomes are not necessarily 
tied to the arr'.ount of dollars that are spent. 

Mrs. LowE^. Right. 

Mr. Kearns. I also know in looking at school budgets across the 
country — not necessarily just in big cities but in others — that we 
spend, in my opinion, an inordinate amount of money not at the 
schoolhouse where the children and the teachers are. 

I do think that there are Federal and State programs that can 
help with these strategies, but I do think that the strategies are 
going to be developed at the community level and that we may 
need State legislation to make it possible also for the communities 
to develop what they need to do. 

We are really the only industrialized Nation that does not have a 
national education system. It's interesting to have this other dis- 
cussion and then move in this direction. I don't know exactly what 
the right percentage is that the Federal Government should spend. 

I do know this, that I don't think that it is politically doable, nor 
do I personally agree that we should do away with the State and 
the local system and go to a basically Federal Government-support- 
ed education system across the country. We currently spend about 
8 percent, on average. It's apparently less of course in New York 
State. 

Mrs. LowEY. Right 

Mr. Kearns. That's a tough question, but I do believe that the 
communities can develop strategies. I am also convinced that when 
a strategy is out there — and I think high standards and assess- 
ments will help us with this — you can find it in communities across 
the country. When the local community understood the strategy, 
they will fund it. I do believe in the current state in this country 
that when they don't understand and they don't think that there is 
a strategy, that they won't vote for more money into the system. 
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There are some excellent examples of school superintendents 
that have built strategies. One was John Murphy in Prince 
George's County, right here where the community ended up under- 
standing the strategy and 2 years into it, it got a 15 percent in- 
crease in taxes in the school — which is almost unheard of. 

Mrs. LowEY. Well, let me say this. I do hope that we can contin- 
ue some informal discussions as we had before because I think it's 
very helpful. I, too, agree that Fm not sure exactly what the appro- 
priate breakdown is between Federal and State. I do kno^v that 
there are rebellions all over, not only my district but in other dis- 
tricts. 

I do feel that too much is spent on administration; it doesn't get 
right down to the classroom both on the State and local level. But I 
also feel that there are certain givens that everyone accepts be it 
Head Start or resources for 13- and 14-year-olds. 

As we begin to discuss the reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act, I think this discussion should be front and center, 
and if we have specific goals in mind, perhaps we have to rethink 
those percentages and perhaps the Federal Government does have 
to take an even greater responsibility for infusing essential re- 
sources into our local school systems but 

Mr. Kearns. Well, we look forward to working with you. 

Mrs. LowEY. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. We do all have an opportunity as the hearings and 
the input are just beginning now in elementary and secondary re- 
authorization, starting around the country, and we will have an op- 
portunity to work together over the next year, and I look forward 
to that. 

Mrs. LowEY. I look forward to it. Thank you. 
Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mrs. Lowey. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 
Mr. Roemer? 

Mr. Roemer. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you. You just said, I 
think very articulately, that we have a host of problems in educa- 
tion. I will soon be going out the door to meet with 50 children 
from my home district in North Liberty, Indiana, talking to them 
about what we've discussed here in this committee, as well as what 
we do as congresspeople on Capitol Hill. 

It was interesting to note yesterday in The Washington Post the 
recent poll that said that 54 percent of our children do not think 
that they are going to be able to do better than their parents. That 
is not a lot of optimism on the part of our children. Therefore, edu- 
cation, I think — I agree with Mrs. Lowey — has got to be a higher 
p.'iority in this country. We must see our businesses and our educa- 
tors working together and our government being part of the solu- 
tion, although money isn't the only solution in this dilemma. 

Going back to the first step we take with at-risk children, you 
talk in your testimony about university-based national educational 
research and development initiatives for at-risk children. Could you 
explain that a little bit more and talk about how we get our uni- 
versities working on at-risk children, working with curriculum — 
maybe not national testing and national curriculum, as you do not 
endorse it? But what do we do to get our universities involved in 
this problem?. 
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Mr. Kearns. Let me separate it into two pieces. We are support- 
ing, there are four centers — Franci is back here. 

What are the four? Have you got them? They're digging. 

It's in my fat book here — but that are regional centers around 
the country that are being funded to do work specifically for at-risk 
children. This is separate from the discussion that we were having 
before about supporting States in curriculum framework. That is 
specific work. I will dig out where those four places are. 

Now, on the curriculum side — and I get in trouble with the uni- 
versity community from time to time about what Fm going to say 
next — is that if you look at other areas of competitiveness of the 
country, whether it be semiconductors, biotechnology, or optics, you 
will find a combination of the Federal Government, private indus- 
try, and our research universities working together to keep this 
country out front. 

Frankly, I do not see the university community in education 
playing a leadership role in driving education reform across the 
Nation. That's a challenge for us and it's very important. There 
are obviously exceptions. I quote Ted Sizer and Hank Levin and 
Hal Stevenson from Michigan State and Stanford and Brown and 
different schools. They are some very good pieces of work, but they 
are not playing a leadership role. 

We were talking about curriculum frameworks and standards. 
Our schools that are educating our future teachers and are often 
providing in-service training of teachers will have to reach for 
those same high standards, chango their curriculum to ensure that 
all of our teachers have the appropriate training as well. 

This is a massive job. What all of us are working on here and 
talk a lot about, about reform of a system — I've worked on a lot of 
tough things in my life, but the hardest thing I have ever been in- 
volved in is trying to get a university or college to change a cur- 
riculum. It is really tough, and I think that we are going to have to 
bring some amount of pressure to bear, and I think we need to put 
incentives into the system. 

Hopefully, as we develop again down the road for teacher train- 
ing that Federal Government dollars ought to go to teachers that 
then go to a school that's reaching for these new standards and has 
changed the curriculum. In other words, I think we might be able 
to put some incentives into the system. 

Mr. RoEMER. Mr. Secretary, in addition to curriculum, what can 
universities do to work with these children in the first and second 
and third grades and as they first walk through the doors into kin- 
dergarten? 

I just talked to a principal in my district the other day. His 
school is in a rural area, the largest town is about 20,000, so it's not 
an inner-city school. He says that about 35 percent of the kids that 
walk in the first grade are at risk of dropping out right away. 

The locally devised, voluntary test of skills that we give to these 
kids in the first couple of grades, do the universities work on devel- 
oping that? Do the teachers through in-service programs work on 
developing that? How do we assure that a meaningful test is devel- 
oped for a place like La Porte, Indiana, and not only in Los Ange- 
les, California? 
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Mr. Kearns. Well, Fm not sure that I know the answer about 
how we do it at each school, but I would also tell you that much of 
the — ^that in many of the local communities there are universities 
that are working with the schools. I happened to be in Chicago last 
week, and De Paul University is working with a set of schools right 
there in the community. Steve and I met in Wisconsin, out in La 
Crosse, last summertime with similar things. So the schools can be 
involved and so forth in doing that. 

Let me make one comment about a program that I think would 
both give you hope, but also says there is nothing basically wrong 
with our children in this country. I made this comment earlier, I 
think, outside. Hal Stevenson at Michigan State University has 
done a number of studies. Basically, it says that our children from 
out poorest communities come to school and they are not behind 
the East Asians, in other words their basic knowledge. This is from 
our poorest communities. 

Second point. Hal or Hank Levin at Stanford University has de- 
veloped a program he calls accelerated learning. It is now into 
about 140 schools around the country: big cities, rural settings, and 
others. Basically, what he has done is taken programs and curricu- 
lum that were developed for gifted children, has given them to our 
poorest children from our poorest neighborhoods, and they can do 
that work. In about 2 years, they are at grade level and start to 
move ahead. 

Now, what that basically says is, is that what you need is de- 
manding curriculum. What we do often now is that we track kids 
out early because somebody determines that they can't learn. We 
should basically believe that all children can learn. That's the un- 
derpinning of the six national goals. Then all programs should be 
developed on that basis. Some children clearly need more atten- 
tion, as we talked about before, than others. I think our universi- 
ties can be helpful, but I do not think they are playing a leadership 
role today. Johns Hopkins and Boston University are two of the 
centers that we're working with, and there are two others. 

Mr. RoEMER. Can you get those back to me in writing? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RoEMER. Finally, Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your patience 
here. We hear and I have heard both on my Science, Space, and 
Technology Committee and the Education Committee, different 
CEOs testify that businesses are spending between $30 billion and 
$35 billion a year reeducating students once they get out of high 
school. 

As a former CEO of Xerox, what would you tell business leaders 
that want to take a role — what specifically should ^ our business 
leaders be doing in our communities to get involved in this educa- 
tion reform movement? 

Mr. Kearns. I think you said million, it's billion; and maybe 
that's what you meant. 

Mr. RoEMER. I meant billion. 

Mr. Kearns. Yeah, it's some place on the high side of $25 billion, 
and getting larger. I think business has an important role to play, 
and it's a broad range role. First of all, business leaders in the com- 
munities ought to support the educators awd the politicians that 
are out in front for real education reform. People like myself find 
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the political environment hostile. We don't like it and tend to shy 
away from it. 

The changing education that is in this country is a political pioc- 
ess. It will take legislative change at the State level. Business lead- 
ers need to get involved in that in the business round table. The 
larger companies have been in volved in that with their nine-point 
program to work at the State level for legislative reform. They 
need to work at the local level. 

Again, you can go into different cities and different communities 
and you see different companies that do a broad range of things all 
the way from what I would call the negatives, which are what I 
call^ "feel good" programs, that make the company feel good but 
don't have much to do with systemic change or reform, all the way 
to real heavy involvement at the local level with their dollars and 
with their people. Often, the human resources that a company can 
loan are often more important thari dollars. 

Xerox has had two to three people on loan to the Rochester New 
York School System for the last 3 years on total quality manage- 
ment, the process that we put in place to turn our company 
around. I don't think it's appropriate for the business leaders to bie 
involved in curriculum develop. Some of my associates disagree 
about that, but I don't think pedagogy and curriculum development 
is what they should be involved in. But they need to be supportive 
and they need to be involved in community-cased strategies. 

Now, in addition to that, businesses across the country have been 
supportive of the New American Schools Development Corporation, 
which is a private nonprofit enterprise to look at a national level 
at reinventing the schools for the next century with all new — with 
new ideas, new learning environments. As I like to say, learning 
environments 0 through 20 years of age, and to bring together the 
best thinkers in America. 

That process took place last fall, and the bids came in 2 weeks 
ago, and 686 different teams of people from 49 of the 50 States in- 
cluding: 246 different school districts; 46 different individual 
schools; 140, by the way, universities; 136 different community- 
based organizations with one from the elementary school princi- 
pals, to the AFT, to community service organizations across the 
Nation. 

There are probably 2,000 different schools that are actually in- 
volved in that process. About a third of those proposals included 
high-technology approaches as part of the thing: a third of them 
came from inner-city schools; 25 percent from rural, poor areas; 
about 25 percent from suburban; and the other was a combination 
of those. Business can get involved in a broad range of activities, 
but it is in their best interest to get involved and to play a major 
role» 

Mr. ROEMER. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Secretary, just briefly. You made a point 
that the universities could be doing more, and I actually agree with 
you. I think that they should be doing more. 

You mentioned Michigan State University, and I was glad to see 
you mention that. I have a son who is a sophomore there, and an- 
other son who is a senior at University of Michigan too. But Michi- 
gan State is doing something very, very interesting in Flint, Michi- 
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gan where Secretary Lamar Alexander visited with Mr, Oakum a 
few weeks ago. They are putting some of their future training 
people right in Gundry Elementary School to work with the stu- 
dents and retrain the teachers, and at the same time getting ideas 
from that experience, taking it back for the initial traini^^g of new 
teachers at Michigan State. 
Mr, Kearns. That's excellent. 

Chairman Kildee, That is really a remarkable program and, I 
think, something that could be replicated by other universities 
throughout the country. 

Mr, Pastx)r? 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me commend you. A number of times in this com- 
mittee Tve heard where we have music teachers teaching calculus 
and music teachers teaching biology. I was wondering if you're 
going to go beyond the content of math and science and provide in- 
service training for other curricula, like music? 

Mr, Kearns. Mr. Pastor, in math and science there is legislation 
that the Eisenhower money, that is particularly legislated in the 
math and science area, and it has to be used that way. The Nation- 
al Science Foundation has programs specifically in math and sci- 
ence. In addition to that, we are supp>orting the States in the devel- 
opment of curriculum frameworks and assessment that go beyond 
those subjects, which would include the arts and languages as well. 

Mr. Pastor, Thank you. 

On page 3, you write: "Research shows that in our present 
system the most disadvantaged children are relegated to education 
'tracks' that do not prepare them adequately for employment after 
graduation or higher education." 

Now, does that research show that the result of tracking is be- 
cause teachers have low expectations of the students, or are the 
tests biased or unfair, or are the tests valid and, in fact, the stu- 
dents belong there? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, probably all of the above. 

Mr. Pastor. What's that? 

Mr. Kearns, Probably all of the above. There are probably some 
inequities in the test. Basically, the point that I was trying to make 
there goes a little bit to what Mr. Roemer was talking about, is 
that very early on kids particularly from our poor neighborhoods 
often get tracked out of a demanding curriculum, and low stand- 
ards get set for them very, very early on. Therefore, when the low 
standards are set for them or low expectations, they then, in fact, 
don't perform. It's not startling. 

That's why I tend to — I'm not plugging Hank Levin, but I have 
visited a number of his schools, and he takes youngsters and gives 
them demanding curriculum developed for gifted children, and 
they are able, in fact, to perform when high expectations are set 
and a demanding curriculum is given. 

That's really the point that I was making is, that we can't track 
out youngsters early because they come from a disadvantaged area. 
They should have high standards. Then this is the point that Dale 
and I went on before, is that then a strategy for those children 
must be developed. 
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Mr. Pastor. Then the assumption Fm making is that these na- 
tional standards that yet need to be developed will give higher ex- 
pectetions for students. But at the same time, I think what we 
need to do is to develop those national standards with higher ex- 
pectations, that as you admit that some of these tests may be in- 
valid or may be unfair, that at the same time we, in a parallel 
course, maybe test or evaluate the current assessment systems so 
that we can validate them, and make them fair. I would agree that 
maybe we ought to be doing both at the same time. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, we are really encouraging that. In this work 
that the Department had suggested that we support, there is some 
exciting work going around about completely new assessments and 
different ways to go at it. We have to make sure that those are 
valid, and we must make sure that they are fair. No question about 
that. 

Mr. Pastor. I have one last question. I think what we're trying 
to do IS develop a process, that this body is going to develop a proc- 
ess, in which we will develop national standards. 

Hopefully, there will be a group out there that will either give 
them the good housing standard, or whatever the hell it is. We 
need to find a group that will basically say these national stand- 
ards are what we need to define an educated person. I think we're 
looking for a process. 

The process that you have in your written testimony is that we 
would have national organizations like the national math teachers, 
the natiox?al English teachers, the national science teachers who 
would develop some national standards. Then the States would de- 
velop some curricula frameworks. All this is voluntary in terms of 
the State, as I understand you? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Paster. If we're trying to achieve a national standard, 
doesn t this voluntary position of States kind of defeat that pur- 
pose.'' 

Mr. Kearns. Well, when you get attacked from both sides-^n 
one side, we say we're trying to force the national curricula, which 
were not; that's why we've gone the voluntary route. Then of 
course you can come at it from the other way; if it's so important, 
why don t we just go down and say everybody do the same thing. 

We feel that the best way to get this going is on a voluntary 
basis; that with a group that could put an imprint on the high 
standards, that that will encourage the States to do that. And if 
the assessment process, voluntary, does have a comparability ele- 
ment, in other words so that we would understand how different 
States are doing as they are compared to each other, we think that 
that would work. Trying to force-feed one national standard or one 
national test is not the right thing to do. I certainly understand the 
debate. I m not trying to have an argument with you. 

Mr. Pastor. I understand. 

Mr. Kearns. We have come down in the middle of this thing to 
drive It. Given the fact that we are getting a lot from both sides, 
means that we re about right. 

Mr. Pastor. But the purpose of this whole nationalization is to 
find a definition of what skills make up an educated American. If 
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we try to say, well, we will kt some States participate voluntarily, 
I wonder whether we will get to that national definition? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I think we will. As all of you know probably 
better than I do, this is a big and an extraordinarily diverse 
Nation, and I think for somebody here to put an imprint that says 
this is exactly the way it will, and it will have to be done by every 
State and every community by some date, I think we would be 
having discussions here for a long time, and I don't think the 
American public would end up buying it. 

I think, I feel the voluntary approach is the right way to go, and 
I think that when we set those high standards I think States will 
find that they will want to join in and not opt out. 

Mr. Pastor. Governor Roemer proposed another way of doing the 
procedure, having the standards developed from the bottom and 
work up nationally so that then you would have a consensus na- 
tionally of what the States would want. Is that another process 
that you would support? , 

Mr. Kearns. Well, in some ways that is what is happening, 1 
think. The States are out there working today. California, Ver- 
mont, Kentucky, there are other places that are well underway 
with a lot of this work. I think what we will find is that States will 
cluster tc^ether and not try to reinvent the wheel in a lot of cases. 
If there was a way to encourage this, both by the Department sup- 
porting the States' work in the development and the suggestion 
that the council made that's before you that could assist that proc- 
ess and, I think, it would happen more quickly than otherwise. 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Petri? 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. 

Thank you for being here this morning, sir 

Mr. Kearns. Good morning, sir. • • u u 

Mr. Petri, [continuing] and for your enormous contribution both 
in the private sector and now as a public servant to advancing the 
dialogue and increasing people's awareness of the importance of 
the education enterprise and what can be done to make it more 
Successful* 

I just have one area to ask about and that is, did the commission 
give any thought to, or do you have any ideas about what we can 
do, or what we should be doing on a voluntary basis where people 
don't meet the standard? 

Would it be a good idea to have tests of teachers and of parents 
as well as of kids? It may be that it's a whole classroom or a whole 
school that's substandard, rather than just a normal curve distribu- 
tion where some do naturally better than others, that the fault lies 
not in the children but in some other circumstance that might be 
worth correcting? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Petri. What I'm asking is, if we do the standards, then 
what? 

Mr. Kearns. There was a lot of discussion about that. 

I don't recall, Franci, that we talked about testing parents? 

Ivis Alexander. No. 

Mr. Kearns. We did talk about the other things. In fact, we 
talked about systems performance. In other words, how well is the 
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system performing. I think most of u? agree that we don't start on 
the basis that there is jK)mething wrong with the children. P. is the 
leadership's responsibility to provide the appropriate edication 
system so all the children can learn. We have been talkiig about 
that this morning, the idea of standards. Dale and I were talking 
about this before, the idea to have standards and then assessment. 

Then that gives you the knowledge about schools or systems of 
schools that are not performing and that either remediation — a 
word that the chairman likes to use— or a strategy needs to be de- 
veloped for that community for particular problems that either the 
system has or either particular problems that the students them- 
selves might have because of their backgrounds or the lack of op- 
portunity or parental support or whatever the activity. 

There was a lot of discussion about that, and I think that it is £in 
important piece of this. The reason for high standards is to know 
where we need to go, and the assessments is to measure how we're 
doing against it. Then you have to use those. 

If all we do is bash ourselves and say we're not as good as the 
East Asians, that's not really very useful. I tWnk that's the start of 
the process that will get us going to let us know what we have to 
do to provide all of our youngsters with an appropriate education. 
Chairman Kildee. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodling. Only to say, Mr. Deputy Secretary, that I'm glad I 
never used your name in my town meetings. Because in my town 
meetings I get all of these people who say, "Well, Peter Gray said 
so-and-so" and *'Lee laccoca said so-and-so." 

I've always said, **Well, why don't they give up their big jobs and 
come down here and serve." Then my Governor offered one a 
chamce to come without even having to stand election, and he re- 
fused it. I'm glad I never used your name, and I thank you for 
coming to serve. We need you. 

Mr. Kearns. Bill, you're very nice to say that. I had an opportu- 
nity to make a lot of money over a long period of time, and I'm 
delighted to have an opportunity to serve the government. 
Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 
Chairman Kildee. Mr. Reed? 
Mr. Reed. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, just for my information and perhaps the record: 
internationally, do our major economic competitors have well 
thought out national standards for their national programs? 

Mr. Kearns. The answer to that is it varies substantially by 
country. 

But on standards, Franci, you may know more about this than I 
do by country, and give me some help with this. 

But most of the countries, first of all, have national systems, 
which we don't have, which is a lot of what we have been talking 
about here today. So it is easier for them to do that, but they do set 
out standards in different subject areas. 
Franci? 

Ms. Alexander. Yes, they do substantially, every single one. The 
most recent in Europe was the addition of Great Britain as sort of 
the last hold out on the continent, and they have a national stand- 
ard. 
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Mr. Reed. I spent about 3 years in the Airborne, and I can't hear 
anything anymore, so could you translate? All those C-130s. 

Mr. Kearns. I was not in the Airborne, and I don't hear very 
well either, Mr. Reed. Franci said that basically all countries do, 
and the latest to add to this was the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Reed, Mr. Secretary, it seems that in a discussion of testing 
there are a couple of premises. One premise I would like you to 
comment upon is that there will be an instrumental effect; that 
simply adopting a system of testing will change the behaviors of 
children. Again, is that a premise chat you're putting a lot of 

weight on or 

Mr. Kearns. I don't put any weight on it whatsoever. I think it 
goes back to what we were talking about before. The reason to 
assess something and to understand v/here it is, is to know whether 
we are proceeding towards a goal. If you are not proceeding, you 
have to understand — it's like the total quality process. You have to 
understand the process that gets you to the end result. 

You measure customer satisfaction from your customers and how 
they feel about your products and your service so that you can go 
back and understand the entire process as it goes through so you 
are falfilling those needs. That's the reason for the assessment. 

It goes back to the conversation again that the chairman and I 
and Mrs. Lowey had earlier, when we were talking about, you use 
the assessment to understand whether the system is providing for 
our youngsters the appropriate education. If it is not, then you can 
take actions. If there is an assessment system then in place, you 
will know whether those things are working or not. 

Mr. Reed. Again, I think it's important before we go forward to 
understand the premises. Your basic position is that you really 
don't care about the instrumental effect of testing as far as your 
proposals go, that it may or may not have an effect, but that's not 
what is driving the system? 

Mr. Kearns. What drives the system is to understand whether or 
not community by community and school by school we are provid- 
ing a world-class education system for our children. If we are not, 
then we should fix it. 

Mr. Reed. Let me ask you another question, then. We have to 
make some very critical strategic decisions about deploying scarce 
resources. If we go down this road of standard-setting and then the 
follow-up, which is testing of the students,^ I think we should ask 
ourselves right now, is that the best strategic approach? 

There are alternatives. For example, do we try to provide train- 
ing assistance to teachers, and try to focus on teachers in terms of 
supporting their efforts to be better teachers in either a regional or 
State-by-State way? 

I think there is a question of what is th i best approach to reach 
the ultimate objective, which is an improved, enhanced educational 
system. Are you thinking about those strategic choices; and, if so, 
why are you keeping it to yourself, as it seems, to a testing regime 
of students? 

Mr. Klarns. Well, I don't think we're keeping it to ourselves. 
First of all, I think there are a lot of things that we need to do, a 
lot of transforming of ideas. I believe that the critical one, and I 
said this at the beginning, the critical ingredient is high standards 
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and assessments so you know where you are going, what kind of 
teacher training do we need. 

There is no question we need teacher training and there will be 
dollars that will be required to particularly develop the particular 
testing mechanisms that are appropriate as we get into perform- 
ance assessments and other types of things. We spend a lot of 
money on testing now. There will be up-front dollars required. 

Over the longer period of time, we do a lot of testing. As you're 
going to hear from experts about this later, in this Nation, we 
probably overtest. Over a period of time, these should, the new as- 
sessments should, replace old assessments; but there will be some 
up-front dollars. 

Out of the total number of dollars that we spend in education, 
$240 billion in elementary and secondary schools on a yearly basis, 
this is a relatively small amount of money, I think it is important. 

By the way, we should not wait to start spending money on ap- 
propriate kinds of teacher training, and try to do that. That's one 
of the things that I spoke about before, the work that we're doing 
with NSF, particularly in math and science where the Federal Gov- 
ernment does have a role, is to work on a strategy that improves 
teacher training not just the new teachers but in-service training. 

There are 1.3 million K through 6 teachers out there. Most of 
them do not have the skills to bring our youngsters up to the level 
thp.t they need to be at in math and science, and they need our 
support in training. 

Mr. Reed. I would ask a final question. You ran a very large or- 
ganization and you probably had a very elaborate, I would assume, 
assessment program. Is that assessment program something that 
you see would be applicable to the public education in the United 
States, i.e., performance testing versus standardized testing versus 
training instructors, or evaluating the instructors and trainers? I 
mean, how does your experience in that 

Mr. Kearns, I have very strong feelings, but I won't repeat what 
I just said to you before. High expectation levels are a basic driver. 
You have to understand those. Then you need to put the mecha- 
nisms in to assess that, and then basically you change the whole 
process of running the business. 

I think beyond that concept. I think there are probably some 
things to learn from business, but I don^t think that business itself 
has a lot to bring in the development of new testing mechanisms 
and new assessment processes, and so forth and so on, 

Mr. Reed, Did you test your employees periodically at Xerox? 

Mr, Kearns. Yes. 

Mr, Reed. Why did you do that? I mean, to see where you were 
going or to make them be better employees? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, when we went through the — ^when we put in 
place the total quality management process in 1982 and 1983, when 
we were on our way out of business, set new high expectation 
levels for the end of the decade, one of the things that we all 
agreed on— and we didn*t have much money and we had to carve it 
out of others — was to make $175 million investment in training. 

We did do some testing to find out along the way whether or not 
that training was effective. We had to go back and get into ele- 
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ments of statistics, for example, and we did some testing along the 
line to see whether people, in fact, were learning appropriately. 

Mr. Reed. But that was essentially to validate the training not as 
a constant sort of standardized approach to your workforce? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, we developed a lot of things. We did some- 
thing that the top 25 of us had a lot of trouble with initially. One 
of the things in the process, we described new types of manage- 
ment behavior. We pounded it out, the 25 of us, to agree that we 
would let our subordinates actually measure our behavioral 
change, whether in fact we were doing that or not. 

We described what was a role model, what was competent, and 
what needed work. Then we continually changed that as we went 
along and as we ^ot better, but we agreed to let our subordinates 
measure that. It was a tool and a vehicle to see whether, in fact, 
we were doing it. It was also a motivator. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it has been reassuring to watch you this morning 
circle in on some topics that really don't want to sit still very 
easily. I don't mean to suggest by that that you are in any way 
dodging, because some of these things don't have one answer. 

I want to talk about an element in all of this that I think is im- 
portant, and it is the way in which we go about getting from here 
to there; agreeing as we do that getting from here to there is im- 
portant. One of the very real problems that we face is to assure 
that we are measuring what we think we are measuring. 

In aslung this question, I want to stipulate a couple of things, if 
it's okay. First of all, I agree that there are some things we have to 
do now — we can't wait until other problei.»s are solved to get ahead 
with something else. 

Second, I would agree particularly with the comment that you 
made in your testimony about the danger of narrowing curriculum. 
We do not want to do that. 

Third, I would agree about the importance of recognizing the di- 
versity of the Nation as we attempt to go about all of this. 

Having said that, I think I heard you talking about the impor- 
tance of starting with standards, moving toward the development 
of assessment instruments and then toward remediation. It seems 
to me that the model that the National Council of the Teachers of 
Mathematics have provided is a more difficult, but far more sus- 
tainable, pathway to get from here to where we want to be. 

That is, that they began vrith a set of specific objective contents 
designed to be built into the development of curriculum and the 
materials and the techniques necessary to teach those objective 
content standards. I believe what NCTM envisioned was that the 
actual standards for achievement they wanted would flow from 
that. 

Having done that, they could begin to look for assessment instru- 
ments that they would validate for fairness and reliability and all 
of the things that you've spoken of and with that come both to the 
outcomes that they are looking for, both for expectations of ac- 
countability of entire systems and the capacity to remediate for 
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students and specific classrooms. That is a clearly much more se- 
quential rather than simultaneous pathway of getting from here to 
there. 

It is enormously important, I think, to come to decisions about 
what pathway we follow if we think that it is important to under- 
stand that we're measuring what we think we're measuring. 

Having said all that, can you talk to us for a moment about the 
sequential versus simultaneous character of the development of 
standards and instruments and how important it is to follow the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics in the way in which 
they have gone about doing more than one thing, in getting from 
here to there? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Sawyer, let me comment. I'm going to ask 
Franci to come up here and help me with this. 
Ms. Alexander. Sure. 

Mr. Sawyer. I really mean it to be a more simple question than 
it sounded in its phrasing. 
Mr. Kearns. Well, let me 

Mr. Sawyer. It is a question about simultaneity versus sequen- 
tial approaches to getting from here to there. 

Mr. Kearns. Let me say that we can work on the standards. I'm 
going to let Franci talk a little bit about process with the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

But let me first — we chatted about this a little bit earlier. We 
can work on the standards and that work is going on in three areas 
now: in math, sciences, history, and, hopefully soon, geography, 
and then we're trying to work with different English groups, and 
then we're starting some support in the arts. 

At the same time there is a lot of good work already taking place 
out there about new methods of assessment. In other words, that 
work is in fact taking place and there are people that are sitting 
behind me that are doing some of that work right now; they are 
out doing that. So you don't have to wait. In other words, that 
work, in my opinion, can take place. 

What I think you do have to wait on, delayed on, as you start to 
use the new methods of assessment, I think we do have to be cau- 
tious. At some point we want to get high stakes or consequences, in 
my opinion, into it. My friend Al Shanker talks about that, is that 
at some point there ought to be some consequences. If you don't 
graduate from high school with an appropriate degree, you should 
not be able to go to college. 

A system has to be developed as you get along, and we talked 
about earlier, starting in some of the lower grades with almost 
what I would call "no consequences tests" for the individuals, and 
we ought to be talking about, as Tom Petri or someone said earlier, 
what does that mean for the strategy in the school rather than for 
the student. I believe there is a lot that can take place 

Mr. Sawyer. I agree. 

Mr. Kearns. [continuing] in parallel without waiting. I do think 
we have to be cautious and there was a lot of discussion about this 
on the council, about so-called high stakes tests too early before we 
really understood were they valid, were they fair, and were we able 
to make appropriate comparisons. 

Now, Franci, you might help me a bit? 
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Ms. Alexander. Yes, and I think on the point of, should it be 
serial or simultaneous, we are in a situation where it is already si- 
multaneous. Because, as David Reams indicated, many States have 
already responded to the NCTM standards and have developed new 
assessments that reflect those standards. They didn't wait, so to 
speak, for the National Council of Teachers to continue developing 
standards or performance standards or work it through; they just 
went ahead and did it. 

And for this reason — and I just came from a State 7 months 
ago — that's because the teachers said the biggest impediment to 
our implementing these new national standards for mathematics 
are the current tests so they said, "I'm not going to change my 
teaching if you're going to measure us and hold us accountable on 
the old tests/' They said, "Give us a new way of showing it, and 
we'll do it." 

After meeting with hundreds, thousands of teachers, we realized 
you have to do everything at once, so to speak. The very same 
thing happened with writing. That's a good example because we 
have a national writing project in this country and a lot of agree- 
ment about how writing should be taught. However, we found that 
many of the teachers had not changed classroom instruction, and 
that was because the test they were giving was an editing test. 

When the States said, "Now we're going to have direct writing 
assessment, and kids will do an essay," we have a study of the 
teachers that showed immediately teachers started assigning real 
writing, changing their way of teaching, even though they had 
known for years before that what the new standards were. That's 
why it sort of needs to be everything at once. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, this is Franci Alexander, she is 
the — know you know her. Dale, but is the deputy assistant secre- 
tary in OERI and was the executive director for the National Coun- 
cil on Education Standards and Testing. 

Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Could you go back to the final point that you were 
making? I apologize. 

Ms. Alexander. Well, the point being that things have to 
happen somewhat at the same time because, indeed, for classroom 
behaviors — and that's what we all care about, what's happening in 
the classrooms — to change, you have to have a sense of what the 
new direction is, and teachers have to have confidence that they 
are going to be measured against those new standards. 

Mr. Sawyer. If I hear what you're saying, then, to take a com- 
plex question and a complex answer, to reduce it to the simpler 
question that I was asking, if you think that the key to making si- 
multaneity work is having gradually, increasing stakes rather than 
to begin with high stakes consequences? 

Ms. Alexander. Absolutely. In fact, the first test given in Cali- 
fornia had no consequences for individual students. For the first 
time, it will be another year before an individual student conse- 
quence is attached. And that is now after several years of writing 
the essays and using the new testing. 

Mr. Sawyer. If we were to plot out a series of activities between 
now and some point in the future, one of the changing elements in 
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that would be the elevation of stakes as opposed to trying to make 
sequential the series of steps that we would go through? 
Ms. Alexander. That's correct. 

Mr. Sawyer. That is absolutely the most coherent answer that 
1 ve gotten to that question that I've asked a number of times in a 
number of different ways, and I really thank you both for that It 
was great. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

David, this has been a very, very good hearing. I think we have 
been advanced a great deal on this. I think our discussions have 
i""^ ^ together a Title H, probably to the 

U.K. 4d^d, which will encompass many of the ideas that we've dis- 
cussed here this morning. I really think that we have all gained 
from your testimony here this morning. I am grateful for that. 

If you have any closing statement 

Mr. Kearns. I am about wrung out. 

Chairman Kildee. Okay. 

Mr. Kearns. Franci, capped it off for Mr. Sawyer, so I'm ffoing to 
leave it at that. b 

Chairman Kildee. Very good. Well, thank you very much. I 
thank both of you for your appearance here. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Kildee. Our next panel will consist of Ms. Norma V 
Cantu, director of Education Programs, Mexican American Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, San Antonio, Texas; Dr Leonard 
Rezmierski, superintendent of Northville Schools, Northville, 
Michigan, the Council for Exceptional Children; and Dr H D 
Hoover, director of Iowa Basic Skills Testing, Iowa City, Iowa. 

We welcome you here this morning, and you probably can pro- 
ceed in the order in which I called your names. 

STATEMENTS OF NORMA V. CANTU, DIRECTOR FOR EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS, MEXICAN AMERICAN LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDU- 
CATIONAL FUND, SAN ANTONIO, TX; LEONARD REZMIERSKI, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NORTHVILLE SCHOOLS, NORTHVILLE, 
MI, THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN; AND H D 
HOOVER, DIRECTOR, IOWA BASIC SKILLS TESTING, IOWA CITY, 
lA 

Ms. Cantu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wart to summarize my testimony, but first let me thank the 
subcommittee for the opportunity to be here. 

If I were to tell you that I am the result of high expectations and 
standards because my mother wanted me to succeed as a stu- 
db. I would be lying. I mean, it's true that the parents set expec- 
tations of their children, but I came out of a very low-income part 
of the country, one of the three poorest SMAs in the United States, 
tmished high school at the age of 16, was still a teen-ager when I 
enrolled at Harvard Law School, have been practicing law for 14 
years. 

It is not due to high expectations, it is due to exceptional oppor- 
tunities that have been provided to me. Parents who enrolled me in 
prekmdergarten at the age of 5, before there was a Head Start. An 
8th grade English teacher who tutored me after school, followed 
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me all the way though the 12th grade, and gave me 2 hours of her 
unpaid time to work with someone that she thought had potential. 
A public school teacher did that for me. Parents who took me to 
the library twice a week so that I could get every book I could pos- 
sibly check out. 

Those are factors that contributed to my ability to be here today 
to talk to you in these few minutes. It wasn't high expectations 
alone, it wasn't high standards alone. That is the summary of the 
testimony I want to give you, that setting high expectations and ex- 
pecting the job to be done would do a tremendous disservice to this 
country because it is not the problem of high expectations. 

I think as a country we believe we are the best in the world, I 
think we have three problems: one is resources, the other is trained 
personnel, and the last is attitudes. Resources are a problem be- 
cause in this country we have school finance problems. 

For example, in the Los Angeles Public Schools, low-income chil- 
dren in east L.A. are getting $400 less per child spent on them. 
This translates to more than $12,000 less per classroom than our 
more affluent children in west L.A. School children in Texas get 
$1,000 per child less spent on them. This translates to $25,000 per 
classroom that low-income children have less access to. We have 
overcrowded classrooms, we have underpaid teachers, we have re- 
source problems. 

In terms of trained personnel, this affects the limited-English 
population the most because they need teachers who can make 
their curriculum understandable and comprehensible to them. 

In many States, our systems allow waivers. They set the high 
standards and expect the teachers to be able to address the needs 
of the children and then give waivers away. We have teachers in 
California who are on their seventh year of waivers. The high 
standards are there, but the States then excuse or give the teach- 
ers a pass: the standards are waived. 

There are no waivers for the limited-English-proficient students. 
They are still expected to perform and they are still expected to 
meet all of the requirements in order to graduate, but there are 
waivers to the school districts and the local administrations who 
are not brought — who are not made accountable for the fact that 
the children aren't learning and they should be. 

The last problem is of attitudes. In my job at MALDEF, I run 
into administrators all the time. I run into a school principal who 
asks me, "If you think that Spanish-speaking child is so gifted and 
belongs in a gifted program, why isn't that child speaking English? 
If you think the child can do math, why aren't you satisfied to wait 
until the child speaks English, and then we will teach math to that 
child." 

I'm running into attitudes. We tried to pass a bill in Texas to 
raise the compulsory age for high school graduation with the idea 
being that the longer you hold the students in school the more op- 
portunity to teach the students something to be able to be competi- 
tive in the workplace. All but one school superintendent opposed 
raising the compulsory age. They wanted to get rid of students in 
the public schools as soon as possible. "Let's get them out." I mean, 
this is contraindicative to raising standards. 
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The children with disabilities who are also Spanish-speaking are 
being dumped in ways that — the assessments tools are there. They 
can be identified as to whether they need language assistance or 
whether they need special education assistance or both. The assess- 
ments are there but because of attitudes, because people are just 
not understanding where the children should go, the assignment 
practices are abysmal. 

I heard a question earlier about universities. University atti- 
tudes? There are many universities I definitely would not want 
running the public schools. They have a problem themselves admit- 
ting minority students. 

'fiiere are public universities that are still white enclaves, and I 
would have a serious problem with turning over the operation of 
public schools to a number of these universities. Moreover, they 
don't reach certain parts of the State. In Texas, there is a lawsuit 
because the major university systems have virtually ignored the 
border and ethnic region of the State. 

I would ask this committee to really look at the issue of stand- 
ards and assessments from the point of view of, does it really reach 
the special populations? Does it really reach the limited-English- 
proficient population, for example? 

The limited-English population is assessed at a much higher rate 
than the mainstream English-speaking population. Limited-English 
children are assessed even before they enter the public schools be- 
cause they have older children who are in Head Start; so some chil- 
dren are assessed at ages 0 to 5. 

In Texas, the limited-English children are tested, they are as- 
sessed in the 1st grade, in the 3rd grade, in the 5th grade, in the 
7th grade, in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grade as seniors before 
they are allowed to graduate, as college sophomores, if they get 
that far. 

We have a lot of assessment going on. If we're calling for even 
more assessment or if we're calling even for replacement of current 
assessment, we're not really doing anything to help those kids. 
They are being tested a lot, they are being assessed a lot. 

I frequently give pneople the example of a patient in the hospital 
svith the nurse coming in every 5 minutes to take the patient's 
temperature. Taking the patient's temperature every 5 minutes is 
not going to cure the patient's fever. All you're getting is a wonder- 
ful documentation of the fact that that patient has a fever. If what 
we're suggesting is to come in and take the temperature 200 times 
a day, that patient will still have a fever. 

There are many successful programs, they do need Federal sup- 
port. We heard this morning from some examples from some uni- 
versities that I would allow to operate and to participate in the 
public schools. The statistics are pretty unreal. I'm glad that you 
all are looking at them with a little bit of cynicism, and I would 
too. 

I will close by giving you one last example of assessment. I'm a 
member of the Texas Bar and the California Bar. When I took the 
California Bar, they required a Professional Responsibility Exam, a 
standardized test with multiple choice to demonstrate that I had 
the potential to be an ethical attorney. I filled in all my bubbles 
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and scored in the nineties. I called my mother and I told her, "Fm 
an ethical attorney.** , 

My mother told me two things. First, "Norma, it doesn t count as 
if you had gone to Mass on Sunday." Secondly, she said, "Norma, 
look who you're comparing yourself to." 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Cantu. My mother who has always set high expectations ot 
me, I think would require high expectations of this committee as 
well. If you have any questions either at the close of all of our pres- 
entations or at this time, I would be happy to answer them. 

[The prepared statement of Norma V. Cantu follows:] 
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Testifflony of MALDEF before the Subcommittee or. 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education 

U.S. House of Representatives 

March 18, 1992 
Washington, D. C. 



On behalf of MALDEF, I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
on the consequences on limited English proficient children of the 
report of the National Council on Education Standards and Testing 

Background 

The limited English proficient student population in this 
country is a rapidly growing group. In California, for example, 
close to one in four public school students is language minority. 
1 In California, the number of limited English proficient students 
has tripled in one decade. in 1989, there were more than 740,000 
limited English proficient students in California, Roughly two- 
thirds of those students speak Spanish as their dominant language, 
while the others speak Vietnamese, Cantonese, Cambodian, 
Filipino/Tagalog, Hmong, Korean, Lao, Mandarin, Japanese, and 
others. 2 

MALDEF has litigated on behalf of the educational rights of 
the limited English pJroficient students in Texas, California 
Idaho, Colorado and Illinois. in each instance, the courts hav4 
affirmed the U.S. Supreme Court in Lau v. Nichols that identical 
educational treatment of non-identical children could prove a 
violation of the children's rights. 3 In plain words, because LEP 



The scope of that legal right to compatible educational 
approaches was given more detail in the Fifth Circuit decision in 
Castaneda v. Pickard . 4 The holding of the Castaneda case 
involved a four-prong test: a school district must (a) develop a 
pedagogically sound approach to address the English language and 
access needs of its LEP children, (b) implement that approach by 
allocating necessary resources to assure its effectiveness, (c) 
develop an evaluation system to assure that it is working, and (d) 
respond affirmatively to the evaluation when it shows that the 
students are not meeting with success. 

MALDEF and other advocacy groups are still litigating to 
require districts to comply with prongs (a) and (b) of the 
Castaneda standard. We are aware of many districts with problems 
in (c) not developing assessment systems and (d) not responding to 
their failures with regards to LEP students. 
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The Good News 



Given that background, how does the NCEST report affect 
language minority students? There are several foreseeable 
consequences of the report, some negative and some positive. 

The good news is that the report affirms what educators have 
been preaching for a number of years, i.e. that students respond 
well to high expectations. Thus, the raising of standards, when 
done in a positive manner that bolsters students' self-esteem, can 
be productive for reducing the numbers of students who drop out of 
school . 5 

Secondly, the other good news is that the report refrains from 
adding another layer of testing to the already-overburdened school 
populations who suffer from too many tests. 6 

Thirdly, the NCFST report repudiates having a single national 
achievement test. This is consistent with the outcome of study 
performed by the National Commission on Testing and Public Policy, 
strongly recommending that test scores are imperfect measures and 
should not be used alone to make important decisions about the 
allocation of educational opportunities. 7 

F ina 1 ly , the NCEST report suggests that the role of the 
assessment information should be a supportive one, not to label or 
brand students, but to provide continuous feedback on the status of 
our educational system. 

The Bad News 

The bad news is that despite the assurances from the makers of 
the NCEST report that no national test in intended, the local 
educators will, in fact, administer tests reflecting the national 
standard. In this country, limited English proficient students 
have historically encountered racism and neglect in the area of 
assessments, so there is much room for skepticism of any national 
proposal that focuses on national standards and assessments. 
Historically, there has been an uncritical acceptance of tests for 
the purposes of prediction, tracking, grouping and other for-ms of 
differentiation that arbitrarily selected children for a lower slot 
in a hierarch of educational opportunities and privileges. 8 

Because the limited English proficient population is 
concentrated in certain geographic areas of the United States and 
because the population has certain needs, the population is easy to 
ignore by majority policymakers. Thus, limited English proficient 
students will very likely be negatively affected by the national 
standards . 

MALDEF is not convinced that any national standard, set in 
Washington, is going to change the attitudes of the people who 
actually writ^* the curriculum and evaluate the local schools. 
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Please let me share with you one example from my personal 
experience as an advocate for LEP students. In 1985, in the San 
Rafael public schools in California, one of the third-grade 
students was being pulled out of his class every day to report to 
the first grade classroom to assist the first grade teacher. 
Because the third-grade student understood both English and 
Spanish, he was being used as a translator for the first grade 
teacher who was monolingual English speaking. The principal was 
aware of the fact that the third grader was missing his classes. 
He knew that the third grader was doing the actual teaching in the 
first grade class. In fact, the principal thought so highly of 
the third grader that he would call him into the office to ask for 
his help in translating so that he could "card," ask for 
immigration papers, of new students enrolling in his school. The 
third grader finally objected to the role that he was being 
required to play. He complained to his mother and through 
community pressure and the threat of a lawsuit, san Rafael changed 
its policies and hired its first bilingual teacher. The third 
grader was returned to his regular class, where he could resume 
v/orking as a third grader, not an unpaid teacher's aide. 

The weakness of the NCEST report as it relates to the LEP 
population is that it assumes that each of the states is committed 
to accurate assessments of LEP students. They are not. 

The NCEST report acknowledges that there is a need for 
equitable treatment of students, but makes no solid recommendations 
for addressing the lack of Hispanic role models in the schools, the 
lack of appropriate language program, the high pupil-teacher ratios 
and the limited resources available to the schools in which 
Hispanic students enroll. 

The NCEST report assumes that there will be changes in 
educational curriculum and instruction as a result of the 
heightened standards. This is not the case. In Texas, for 
example, the cut-off scores for the high school graduation exams 
have been raised every year for the past four years . The 
heightened standards have not raised student performance. To the 
contrary, the heightened standards have produced more student 
failures in the form of students who will be denied nhe regular 
high school diploma. Instead, students will be receiving a 
certificate of attendance, a stigma that will follow them for their 
entire lifetime. 



Conclusion 

Researchers have noted numerous differences in how limited 
English proficient students learn, as compared to language majority 
children. For example, limited English proficient students learn 
verbally, not through reading. 9 The limited English proficient 
students exhibit cooperation values, not competitive values. 10 
Thus, it be would unwise to assume that limited English proficient 
students would be spurred to compete on an international basis, 
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when they have not have experiences in competing at local levels. 
Finally, limited English proficient students share many of the 
characteristics of at-risk students. 



In conclusion, the producers of the report wrongly conclude 
that the American public is satisfied with the current performance 
of students. We are clearly not. But the dissatisfaction with 
student performance cannot be cured unless there is a commitment of 
resources. with specific regard to LEP students, the frustration 
that many educators have voiced is that there is a compulsive 
focusing on refining language assessment instruments. 11 MALDEF 
recommends that the focus should be on increasing the numbers of 
students served by language programs and the amount of time that 
students spend in those programs. 



You have no doubt heard the figures on the dependency ratios, 
but it is useful to hear them again. The dependency ratio for 
children under 18 now stands at 42 children per 100 workers. The 
dependency rates for persons ever the age of 65 is now 19 per 100 
workers. 12 By 2030, there will be an equal number of children 
and retirees. By 2030, the dependency ratio will be 74 per 100 
workers. The burden in the next century will fall on Hispanic 
workers and other minority groups. 13 

For this reason, we urge the Subcommittee to continue to study 
the report in view of the factors mentioned in this testimony. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much for your testimony. I 
think we will go to Dr. Rezmierski first and then Mr. Hoover, and 
then we will ask questions. Thank you. 

Ms. Cantu. Thank you. 

Mr. Rezmierski. [Speaking Polish] 

Chairman Kildee. [Speaking Polish] 

Mr. Rezmierski. [Speaking Polish] 

Mr. Chairman, I am Leonard Rezmierski, and I am currently su- 
perintendent for the Northville Public Schools in Northville, Michi- 
gan. I also currently hold the position of Governor at Large, U.S. in 
the leadership of The Council for Exceptional Children. I will para- 
phrase from our testimony aspects of this document. 

We thank the Chairman and the distinguished members of this 
House subcommittee for the opportunity to testify regarding the 
past and future work of the National Council on Education Stand- 
ards and Testing. The Council for Exceptional Children, represent- 
ing over 52,000 professionals and others concerned with education 
of infants, toddlers, children and youth with disabilities as well as 
children and youth who are gifted, strongly supports improving 
educational outcomes for all of America's students. 

Our membership is comprised of professionals from many disci- 
plines who provide a unique knowledge base from which to offer 
comment and recommendations. For the past several years, begin- 
ning with the 1983 report, "A Nation At Risk," there has been a 
nationwide focus on restructuring and improving our Nation's 
schools. More recently, the call for world-class standards has gath- 
ered momentum. When President Bush announced his reform^ 
plans in America 2000, discussion about national standards and na- 
tional tests intensified. 

We commend the Congress for passing the legislation which 
brought together the members of the National Council on Educa- 
tional Standards and Testing. The deliberations and report of 
NCEST bring forth many of the sensitive issues involved in estab- 
lishing national standards in testing. 

CEC has followed with interest in deliberations of NCEST. We 
believe that they thoughtfully address the questions asked of them 
in the authorizing legislation as well as in the September 23, 1991, 
letter from you, Mr. Chairman, in conjunction with your col- 
leagues, Representative Goodling and Senator Hatch. 

We were especially pleased with your September 23 letter^ since 
it addressed many specific concerns which we also share, such as 
how national standards and tests would impact on educationally 
disadvantaged children, children with disabilities, and children 
with limited English proficiency. 

We agree with the Congress that if we are to have national 
standards and national tests, they must be inclusive of all Ameri- 
ca's students. There should be no misunderstanding that all stu- 
dents include students with disabilities and other students who 
may experience learning difficulties. 

We will focus, or I will, the rest of my testimony how the three 
key areas of the NCEST report would impact students with excep- 
tionalities: first, world-class standards; second^ national assess- 
ments; and, third, a coordinating structure. 
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World-class standards: Setting the world-class standards causes 
us more than a little anxiety since we believe that if national 
standards are to be set, they must be fair to all students. We 
strongly believe that educational outcomes for all students need to 
be improved. Our very strong concern, however, is that the setting 
of standards is arbitrary. There is no empirical evidence that can 
tell us what world-class standards are and what students should 
know and when. 

Furthermore, «^ven that various professional organizations are 
involved in setting standards, there is no policy which requires 
these groups to set standards which will challenge our most able 
students as well as those with special learning needs. The stand- 
ards must be rigorous enough for our students who are gifted, chal- 
lenging enough for ' \e majority of our students, and flexible yet 
challenging for 3tude ..ts with disabilities. 

The exaru ie I //ould cite from our own district would involve 
gifted stuoor -s, who will go beyond the proficiency in the foreign 
langua^;es such as Spanish to learning Mandarin Chinese, to our 
most iiandicapped children who learn up to 100 basal words in 
their language board Oi* the: r WOLF System. We must include all 
the students. 

The isoae of includi;;g all 5 adents in performance standards yet 
ensuring that performance f:.andards are realistic for all students 
muii+ i)e further studied. The Standards Task Force of NCEST pro- 
pose one possibl'i ."oproach by having a scale of student perform- 
ance standards. 

Another alternative may be to view standards in the core sub- 
jects as dirren^-innal, and with the knowledge that development 
and learning tiwux incrementally over time; hence, students will 
achieve the standards at varying rates. Examples of this would be 
the concept of mastering learning-outcomes-based education. 

As an alternative, we strongly encourage the acknowledgment 
that achievement of world-class standards in the core subjects by 
all students may not be appropriate nor relevant to their post- 
school activities. 

As a result, we strongly encourage you to support the establish- 
ment of measurable standards which are relevant to everyone's 
post-school activities; namely, standards that focus on ensuring 
that all students learn to use their minds well so they will be pre- 
pared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive 
employment as stated in the National Education Goal 3. 

CEC was pleased that NCEST recommended that standards be 
set in areas other than the five core subjects. We strongly agree 
with this recommendation. We are concerned that if standards are 
set only in English, math, history, science, and geography, such a 
baseline may lead to a narrowing of the curriculum which would 
have quite a negative impact on students with disabilities as well 
as those who are gifted. 

When working with students with severe disabilities, it may be 
more important to teach the student independent living or a voca- 
tional skill rather than algebra. Or other students, including stu- 
dents who are gifted, may also need a challenge of subjects outside 
the core subjects, such as foreign language, performing arts, com- 
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munication arts, and higher order thinking skills and problem-solv- 
ing. 

We encourage the subcommittee to stress the benefits of a di- 
verse curriculum. If the members of the subcommittee support the 
development of national standards, we strongly agree with the 
NCEST recommendation that the standards be developed through 
a broad-based process that involves educators including teachers, 
parents, students— the ultimate clientr— business people, and the 
public. , , 

If such a process is followed, those with expertise in working 
with students who are gifted as well as those with students who 
have disabilities can provide appropriate input. Our concern, how- 
ever, is that such broad-based input will not be sought. 

CEC strongly supports the recommendation of the NCEST that 
the school delivery standards and system performance standards be 
established. We cannot support the setting of standards for stu- 
dents without also requiring schools and school systems to be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that all students have an opportunity to 

^I™students must meet world-class standards, school delivery 
standards must also be world-class. We must prefer the definition 
and accountability required of the school delivery standards as out- 
lined in the Standards Task Force Report than the language adopt- 
ed by NCEST in its final report. , , 

Given the widely acknowledged inequality across Americas 
public school systems, we contend that it would be unfair and im- 
possible to hold students to the same set of performance and con- 
tent standards without seeking to ensure that equity is present 
through uniform delivery standards. All students must have an 
equal opportunity to learn and to improve performance. 

The second area of assessment: CEC has grave misgivings about 
the development of national assessments. However, if national as- 
sessments are to be developed, the system must include, again, all 
students. Much of our concern stems from the fact that many 
States currently exclude many students with disabilities from test- 
ing. 

Part of the reason for excluding students with disabilities is that 
States have technical problems assessing this population, but an- 
other part of the reason for excluding such students is the desire to 
raise the State's overall test scores. Given that an estimated 4.5 
million students receive special education services in our country, 
the practice of exclusion cannot be allowed in any type of assess- 
ment system. i tt • -4. 

The National Center on Educational Outcomes at the University 
of Minnesota, funded by the U.S. Department of Education, is 
working to define domains of learning and develop a model of de- 
sired educational outcomes and a system of outcome indicators that 
apply not only to students with disabilities but to all American stu- 
dents. , 1 1 • 4. 

This model will provide a progressive approach for looking at 
students* performance in a truly inclusive way of assessing the 
process of all students. One of the ongoing activities of the Nation- 
al Center is to identify technical issues that need to be addressed 
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as policymakers move toward greater assessment of educational 
outcomes for students with disabilities. 

Let me quote. Some of their findings are discussed in the ''Report 
on the Inclusion of Students with Disabilities in National and State 
Data Collection Systems/' and are quite disturbing. Let me cite lust 
a couple. 

As currently designed, most of the existing State and national 
data collection programs exclude large portions of student popula- 
tion with disabilities. At the national level it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 40 to 50 percent of all school-age students with disabil- 
ities are excluded from the most prominent and national data col- 
lection programs. Another finding is that reasons typically given 
tor exclusion of students with disabilities range from concerns 
about providing proper accommodations to concerns about the po- 
tential aversiveness of the assessment situation for the student. 

Finally from the report, the exclusion of students with disabil- 
ities results in significant problems in obtaining representative 
samples. This, in turn, creates difficulties in estimating national 
and State level statistics and in completing accurate policy studies 
The findings of the National Center are important to consider if we 
are to develop a national assessment system. 

Perhaps the most valuable long-term contribution that this na- 
tional center can offer us is the work which it is doing in the area 
ot Identifying educational outcomes for all students. The center is 
working with approximately 200 stakeholder groups in an effort to 
develop consensus on a model of outcomes and a comprehensive 
system of indicators for students. 

If we are to have a national assessment system, we strongly sup- 
port the recommendation of NCEST that it be a system of multiple 
assessments linked to the national standards that will measure the 
progress of individuals, schools, school districts, States, and the 
Nation. 

CEC agrees with the points expressed by the NCEST when ad- 
dressing individual student assessments. However, we think it is 
important to add to this list that the individual assessments may 
need to be administered in more than one way and/or modified to 
meet the needs of those being assessed. 

They must also address the broad range of skills required to suc- 
ceed in work in community settings. Likewise, the assessments 
need to be open-ended enough to provide all students with opportu- 
nities to express the range of their knowledge and skills rather 
than being limited to what is being asked. The greatest problem we 
see right now is the fact that far too many of our students consider 
school time as prison time. The third and last area deals with the 
coordinating structure. 

I would like to move for a second, having read all this informa- 
tion sent to me as a school superintendent and in sharing this in- 
formation with others in my community, especially emphasis in 
this report on from page 35 on through 39, I find an interesting 
comment given to me by one community person after also reading 
It, saying we should market a bumper sticker stating, '^Thank God 
we don t get all the government we pay for!" A bit of humor. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Rezmierski. CEC strongly urges the subcommittee to support 
the NCEST recommendation that a new entity, the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Assessments Council, be established to work 
with a reconfigured national educational goals panel to certify 
standards and criteria for assessment. 

CEC was pleased with the membership and functions that 
NCEST recommended for such a new entity. Our concern with 
such an entity, however, is that at least one member of the Council 
have expertise in working with individuals with disabilities and 
those who are gifted. 

We also wish to express a sense of urgency regarding the forma- 
tion of the National Education Standards and Assessments Council, 
given that the Office of Education Research and Improvement has 
already awarded funding to some groups to develop world-class 
standards. Unless the new council is in place soon, it won't be able 
to begin advising and guiding the development of standards. 

In closing, we wish to strongly emphasize that we believe the de- 
velopment of the standards and national assessments will not, in 
and of themselves, improve education in America. We urge the sub- 
committee to look closely at the pieces of systemic change ^yhich 
must be in place for the schools to meet the challenge of drastically 
improving the performance of all of our students especially those 
v/ho have special learning needs. 

In particular, teachers must be involved in the reform^ efforts 
both as contributors to what is needed in systemic change, i.e., cur- 
riculum development, but also as well as recipients of appropriate 
training both at the preservice and in-service levels. 

We realize that these issues are very complex and will require 
continued study. We appreciate the time and attention you are 
taking to understand the implications of national standards and as- 
sessments and know that you will continue to provide strong con- 
gressional leadership as we work to improve educational outcomes 
for all students. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our concerns, and please 
know that we are available at all times to assist you in fulfillment 
of your legislative responsibilities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Leonard Rezmierski follows:] 
Statement of Dr. Leonard Rezmierski, Northville, Michigan 

Mr. Chairman. I am Leonard Rezmierski and I am currently superintendent for 
the Northville Public Schools in Northville, Michigan. I also currently hold the posi- 
tion of Governor at Large, U.S., in the leadership of The Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

We thank the Chairman and the distinguished members of the House bubcommit- 
tee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education for the opportunity to tes- 
tify regarding the past and future work of the National Council on Education Stand- 
ards and Testing. The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), representing over 
52,000 professionals and others concerned with the education of infants, toddlers, 
children and youth with disabilities as well as children and youth who are gifted, 
strongly supports improving educational outcomes for all of America's students. Our 
membership is comprised of professionals from many disciplines who provide a 
unique knowledge base from which to offer comment and recommendations. 
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For the past several years, beginning with the 1983 report, A Nation at Risk^ 
there has been a nationwide focus on restructuring and improving our Nation's 
schools. More recently, the call for '* world class standards" has gathered momen- 
tum. When President Bush announced his reform plans in America 2000, the discus- 
sion about national standards and national tests intensified. We commend the Con- 
gress for passing the legislation which brought together the members of the Nation- 
al Council on Education Standards and Testing (NCEST). The deliberations and 
report of NCEST bring forth many of the sensitive issues involved in »38tablishing 
national standards and testing. 

CEC has followed with interest the deliberations of NCEST. We believe that they 
thoughtfully addressed the questions asked of them, both in the authorizing legisla- 
tion as well as in the September 23, 1992, letter from you, Mr. Chairman, in con- 
junction with your colleagues. Representative Goodling and Senator Hatch. We were 
especially pleased with your September 23 letter since it addr^sed many specific 
concerns which we also share, such as how national standards and tests would 
impact on educationally disadvantaged children, children with disabilities, and chil- 
dren with limited English proficiency. We agree with the Congress that if we are to 
have national standards and national tests that they must be inclusive of all Ameri- 
ca's students. There should be no misunderstanding that "all students" includes stu- 
dents with disabilities and other students who may experience learning difficulties. 
Of particular concern to us are the special needs of students with disabilities, stu- 
dents who are gifted and students who are culturally diverse or whose primary lan- 
guage is not English. 

We will focus the rest of our testimony on how three key areas of the NCEST 
report would impact on students with exceptionalities: world class standards, na- 
tional assessments and a coordinating structure. We are pleased that there is an 
individual on the panel who will address the impact of these issues on students who 
are culturally and linguistically diverse. 

World Class Standards 

The setting of "world class standards" causes us more than a little anxiety since 
we believe that if national standards are to be set, they must be fair to all students. 
We strongly believe that educational outcomes for all students need to be improved. 
And, we strongly believe that if world class standards are to be set, they must be 
inclusive of all learners; therefore, challenging all students to improve their per- 
formance. As a result, we support the Council's intent in recommending the estab- 
lishment of national standards as a means to "raise the ceiling for students who are 
currently above average and to lift the floor for those who now experience the least 
success in school, including those with special needs." Our very strong concern, how- 
ever, is that the setting of standards is arbitrary — and there is no empirical evi- 
dence that can tell us what world class standards are and what students should 
know, and when. Furthermore, given that various professional organizations and 
groups are involved in the setting of standards, there is no policy which requires 
these groups to set standards which will challenge our most able students as well as 
those with special learning needs. There is much diversity among learning needs, 
styles and capabilities of students in our schools. As a result, we believe that the 
standards must be flexible in order to be realistic, in order for students to be appro- 
priately challenged, and in order to ensure that improved learning is recognized. 
For instance, the standards must be rigorous enough for our students who are 
gifted, challenging enough for the majority of our students, and flexible yet chal- 
lenging for students with disabilities. However, this does not mean that we support 
the differential treatment of students based on a student's ability to learn. The 
groups setting standards must address the issue of how world class standards will 
accommodate all students. 

The issue of including all students in performance standards, yet ensuring that 
the performance standards are realistic for all students, must be further studied. 
The Standards Task Force of NCEST proposed one possible approach by having a 
"scale of student performance standards." Another alternative may be to view 
standards in the core subjects as dimensional and acknowledge that development 
and learning occur incrementally over time; hence, students will achieve the stand- 
ards at varying rates. Further, if curriculum frameworks tied to the standards are 
in place, then teachers and students will have guidance in working towards the 
standards. We do not know if either of these proposals are the answer, but we do 
know, for example, that a gifted student can achieve a much higher content stand- 
ard in mathematics than a student with a mental disability. However, we believe 
that both should be held to their individual "highest standard" to ensure that both 
students are challenged to learn. They both should be expected to achieve. 
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Permit us to offer another example: Will students with severe disabilities be ex- 
pected to meet world class standards in the five core subjects? If yes, will they be 
expected to reach the same standards as the meyority of the school-age population? 
If not, what performance standards will they be expected to meet? We cannot accept 
an answer that students with severe disabilities are "exempt" from meeting world 
class standards. 

As an alternative, we strongly encourage the acknowledgement that achievement 
of world class standards in the core subjects by all students may not be appropriate, 
nor relevant to their post-school activities. As a result, we strongly urge you to sup- 
port the establishment of measurable standards that focus on ensuring "that all stu- 
dents learn to use their minds well so they will be prepared for responsible citizen- 
ship, further learning, and productive employment," as stated in National Educa- 
tion Goal Three. 

We believe that one of the goals of the education system is to provide students 
with the "tools" needed to live productive, independent lives. The setting of measur- 
able standards in these areas would support Goal Three, would be relevant to all 
students, and would help to make U.S. students competitive in our changing world. 
Examples of such standards are: standards for achievement of independent living, 
standards for vocational skills that lead to productive and secure employment, and 
standards for lifelong learning. 

CEC was very pleased that NCEST recommended that standards be set in areas 
other than the five core subjects. We strongly agree with this recommendation. We 
are concerned that if standards are set only in English, mathematics, history, sci- 
ence, and geography, such a baseline may lead to a narrowing of the curriculum, 
which would have quite a negative impact on students with disabilities as well as 
those who are gifted. When working with students with £3vere disabilities, it may be 
more important to teach the student independent living skills or a vocational skill 
rather than algebra. Or, other students, including students who are gifted, may also 
need the challenge of subjects outside of the core subjects, such as foreign lan- 
guages, performing arts, communication arts, and higher order thinking skills and 
problem-solving. We encourage the subcommittee to stress the benefits of a diverse 
curriculmn. 

If the members of the subcommittee support the development of national stand- 
ards, we strongly agree with the NCEST recommendation that the standards be de- 
veloped through a broad-based process that involves educators (including teachers), 
parents, students, business people and the public. If such a process is followed, those 
with expertise in working with students who are gifted as well as those who work 
with students with disabilities can provide input. Our concern, however, is that such 
broad-based input will not be sought. For example, it seems that everyone concerned 
with the setting of standards cites the work of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and the process that they followed. We have observed much deserved 
praise for the association and the work it has done, but we have not observed discus- 
sion respecting whether or not there should be a broad base of input if these are to 
become "national standards." Were individuals who teach students who are gifted 
or students with disabilities involved in the setting of these standards? If not, will 
there be an opportunity for **broad-based" input before the standards are declared 
"national"? 

CEC strongly supports the recommendation of the NCEST that school delivery 
standards and system performance standards be established. We cannot support the 
setting of standards for students without also requiring schools and school systems 
to be responsible for ensuring that all students have an opportunity to learn. 

CEC is disappointed that the NCEST allows for each State to select the criteria it 
will use for assessing a school's capacity and performance when determining the 
school delivery standards. We understand and support the NCEST desire to affirm 
the individual State responsibility for education, but we are concerned that such 
flexibility will allow States to have "weak" school delivery standards. If students 
must meet world class standards, school delivery standards must also be world class. 
We much prefer the definition and accountability required of the school delivery 
standards as outlined in the Standards Task Force report than the language adopt- 
ed by the NCEST in its final report. Given the widely acknowledged inequality 
across America's public school systems, we contend that it would be unfair and im- 
possible to hold students to the same set of performance and content standards 
without seeking to ensure that equity is present through uniform delivery stand- 
ards. All students must have an equal opportunity to learn and to improve perform- 



ance. 
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Assessment 

CEC has grave misgivings about the development of national assessments. Howev- 
er, if national assessments are to be developed, the system must include all stu- 
dents. Much of our concern stems from the fact that many States currently exclude 
many students with disabilities from testing. Part of the reason for excluding stu- 
dents with disjabilities is that States have technical problems assessing this popula- 
tion (i.e., providing alternative forms of assessment); but another part of the reason 
for excluding such students is the desire to raise the States' overall test scores. 
Given that an estimated 4.5 million students receive special education services, the 
practice of exclusion cannot be allowed in any type of assessment system. 

The National Center on Educational Outcomes (NCEO) at the University of Min- 
nesota* funded by the U.S. Department of Education, is working to define domains 
of learning and develop a model of desired educational outcomes and a system of 
outcome indicators that apply not only to students with disabilities, but to all of 
America's students. This model will provide a progressive approach for looking at 
student performance and a truly inclusive way of aissessing the progress of all stu- 
dents. 

One of the ongoing activities of the National Center is to identify technical issues 
that need to be addressed as policymakers move toward greater assessment of edu- 
cational outcomes for students with disabilities. While a variety of issues have been 
cited, the two most critical issues identified are inclusion/exclusion decisions and 
modification of tests. These two issues were also identified as critical facts when the 
Center looked at national and State data bases for existing information on students 
with disabilities. Some of the findings, discussed in the Report on the Inclusion of 
Students with Disabilities in National and State Data Collection Systems, are quite 
disturbing. Among the findings: 

As currently designed, most of the existing State and national data collection pro- 
grams exclude large portions of the student population with disabilities. At the na- 
tional level, it is estimated that approximately 40 percent to 50 percent of all school- 
age students with disabilities are excluded from the most prominent national data 
collection programs (e.g.. National Assessment of Educational Progress [NAEP], Na- 
tional Education Longitudinal Study [NELS]) that are playing a critical role in the 
evaluation of the current reform initiatives. 

Reasons typically given for exclusion of students with disabilities range from con- 
cerns about providing proper accommodations to concerns about the potential aver- 
siveness of the assessment situation for the student. 

A sizeable portion of excluded students should not have been excluded from data 
collection programs and could readily participate (some with testing accommoda- 
tions, others without), in such data collection programs. 

The exclusion of students with disabilities from State and national data collection 
programs occurs at a number of different stages: (a) during the development of as- 
sessment instruments; (b) when the data are collected; and (c) during the analysis, 
interpretation, and reporting of the results. 

The ability to extract useful national and State policy-relevant information on the 
outcomes of students with disabilities from national and State data collection pro- 
grams^is seriously hampered by the extensive exclusion of portions of this popula- 
tion. The exclusion of students with disabilities results in significant problems in 
obtaining representative samples. This, in turn, creates difficulties in estimating na- 
tional- and State-level statistics (e.g., dropout rates) and in completing accurate 
policy studies. 

The findings of the National Center are important to consider if we are to develop 
a national assessment system. First, if the purpose of the system is to help the 
Nation track our progress towards meeting the performance standards, all students 
must be included if we are to acquire an accurate and complete national portrait. 
Secondly, students with disabilities must be included in efforts to develop national 
assessments. Only if such students are included in test development will we learn 
what items or test administration procedures may need to be dropped or modified in 
order to accommodate any special needs. 

Given the status and emphasis that is placed on the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NEAP), it is troubling that so many of our Nation's students are 
excluded from this test. If the NAEP can exclude 40 percent to 50 percent of stu- 
dents receiving special education support and yet be heralded as an effective indica- 
tor for measuring the Nation's educational progress^ what guarantee do we have 
that a new national assessment system won't also be allowed to exclude large num- 
bers of the student population? 
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Perhaps the most valuable long-term contribution that the National Center can 
offer us is the work which it is doing in the area of identifying educational outeom^ 
for all students. The Center is working with approximately 200 stakeholder groups 
in an effort to develop consensus on a model of outcomes and a comprehensive 
system of indicators for students. ^ ^^«*v. 

If we are to have a national assessment system, we strongly support the recom- 
mendation of the NCEST that it be a system of "multiple assessments linked to the 
national standards that will measure the progress of individuals, schools, district. 
States, and the Nation." Furthermore, we support having two components: indrnd- 
ual student assessments as well as large-scale inclusive sample assessments. 

In addition, we believe that there must be formative as weU as summative assess- 
ments. For example, the summative assessments proposed will tell us how many ot 
our students are achieving the world class standards; formative assessments will tell 
us the extent to which students are making progress in relation to meeting the 
standards. Such formative assessments would provide us with data to be used in doc- 
umenting improvement and in developing a strategy for working with students who 
have not yet achieved, or who have exceeded, the standards. Such assessments 
would have policy implications and would provide us with baseline information 
about how our students are currently performing in relation to the standards. 

GEO agrees with the points expressed by the NCEST when addressing individual 
student assessments. However, we think it is important to add to this list that the 
individual assessments may need to be administered m more than one way and/or 
modified to meet the needs of those being assessed. They must also address the 
broad rant^e of skills required to succeed in work and community settings. 

There is a great need for, and we encourage the subcommittee to support, much 
more research in the area of alternative forms of assessment as well as in identity- 
ing strategies for modifying assessments to ensure that assessments can fairly and 
accurately determine what an individual knows. Likewise, the assessments need to 
be open-ended onough to provide all students with opportunities to express the 
rangrof their knowledge and skills rather than being limited by what is asked. 

Coordinating Stmcture . 

CEC strongly urges the subcommittee to support the NCEST recommendation 
that a new entity, the National Education Standards and A^essments pl^nal ^ 
established to work with a reconfigured National Education Goals PaneU to certify 
standards and criteria for assessments. CEC was pleased with the membership and 
functions that NCEST recommended for such a new entity. ^^T, ^^^^f ^v^^J^.f'^^ 
an entity, however, is that at least one member of the Council have expertise in 
working with individuals with disabilities and those who are gifted. We believe that 
this is an essential requirement if our schools are to achieve ^be accommodations 
mandated by the Congress through the Americans with Disabilities Act. Unless 
such expertise is represented on the Council, it would be possible for a set of stand- 
ards or an assessment to be certified without anyone ever asking, Is this inclusive 

""^We also^^^d^h to express a sense of urgency regarding the formation of the Nation- 
al Education Standards and Assessments Council. Given that the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement has already awarded funding to some grou^ to 
develop world class standards, unless the new Council is in place soon, it won t De 
able to begin advising and guiding the development of the standards. 

Closing Thoughts 

In closing, we wish to strongly emphasize that we believe the development ot 
standards and national assessments will not in and of themselves improve education 
in America. We urge the subcommittee to look closely at all of the Pieces of system- 
ic change which must be in place for the schools to meet the challenge of drastically 
improving the performance of all of our students, especially those who have speaal 
learning needs. In particular, teachers must be involved in the reform efforts, both 
as contributors to what is needed in systemic change (i.e. curriculum deve opment. 
as decision-makers within the schools) as well as recipients of appropriate training, 
both at the preservice and inservice levels. ^,17 ;+ +^;^ 

We strongly support the work of the Implementation Ts^k Force as it tried to 
summarize what change needs to occur in the schools in order for all ot Americas 
stidents to have an equal opportunity to learn. We urge the subconimittee to review 
the work of the Implementation Task Force as you work to complete your education 
reform legislation. And. we would again emphasize the 

equity across the public schools to ensure that all students, especially those with 
special learning problems and needs (e.g.* students who are economically disadvan- 
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taged, students with disabilities, and students who do not speak English as a first 
language), have an equal opportunity to improve their performance. 

We realise that these issues are very complex and will require continued study. 
We appreciate the time and attention you are taking to understand the implications 
of national standards and assessments and know that you will continue to provide 
strong congressional leadership as we work to improve educational outcomes for all 
students. Thank you for the opportunity to share our concerns, and please know 
that we are available at all times to assist you in the fulfillment of your legislative 
responsibilities. 

Chairman Kildee. [Speaking Polish] 
Mr. Rezmierski. [Speaking Polish] 
Chairman Kildee. Dr. Hoover? 
Mr. Hoover. [Speaking Polish] 

As the director of a voluntary K-8 testing program, operated as 
a service to the schools of Iowa by the University of Iowa, I wel- 
come the opportunity to address this committee regarding the ap- 
propriateness and feasibility of a national test. The University of 
Iowa has furnished tests and services to all schools in lov/a in 
grades 3 through 12 for over 50 years. 

Currently, over 99 percent of the public and private schools in 
the State annually participate in the voluntary program I direct 
using the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in grades K to 8, and a com- 
panion program for the high schools using the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development. 

Outside of the State of Iowa, the Iowa Tests are distributed by 
Riverside Publishing Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Houghton Mifflin. However, the University of Iowa holds the copy- 
rights to these tests and the university-based authors not only oper- 
ate the State programs in Iowa, but exercise editorial control over 
the content of the tests and associated materials and services. Nei- 
ther the State department of education nor the State legislature 
has anything to do with either program. 

We are convinced that the voluntary nature of these programs is 
why Iowa is the only State having extensive longitudinal informa- 
tion on the performance of students, as evidenced by the two CBO 
reports on achievement trends completed in the late 1980's, follow- 
ing the release of the report, '^A Nation At Risk," in 1983. 

The most recent update of these trenJs is appended to my testi- 
mony as Exhibit A. I have also appended as Exhibit B a table 
showing how the State of Iowa compares to the rest of the Nation 
in achievement based on data from Iowa Testing Programs, and in- 
dependently, the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP. ^ 

The purpose of these exhibits is to show that by using currently 
available tests we are capable of not only monitoring trends in 
achievement, but also of making the kinds of comparisons that led 
to the reporting of NAEP test results State by State. 

One of the reasons I wanted to mention the Iowa Testing Pro- 
grams was because of the amazing similarity of the original high 
school program started in 1929 to a number of the current propos- 
als for a national test, including that of the National Council on 
Educational Standards and Testing, NCEST, in its recentlv re- 
leased publication "Raising Standards for American Education." 

The original Iowa high school program was an end-of-year, sub- 
ject matter based, statewide academic contest employing a number 
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of types of tests; that is, they weren't all multiple choice. While 
this program is extremely popular with school administrators, 
policy-makers, and the press, it had many of the negative effects 
alluded to in the NCEST report regarding high stakes tests and 
was finally replaced in 1942 by a new program using the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development, ITED, with the entire focus of 
the program on improving instruction for individual students. 

The ITED emphasizes critical thinking skills and serves as a 
model for what a high school graduate is expected to know and be 
able to do. The ITED has also served as a model for a number of 
other well-known tests. In fact, the first forms of the Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development, the GED, the National Merit Quali- 
fying Test, and the American College Tests, the ACT, simply bor- 
rowed intact tests from the ITED battery to get started. 

I would add here a side note. Anybody who believes you can't 
measure critical thinking skills with tests like this, Fve got a copy 
of the ITED, and I would love to have the members of this commit- 
tee take the tests. I would be more than willing to give them 
answer sheets, send them to Iowa City, and we will score those 
them. 

Mr. Sawyer. Both of us? 
Mr. Hoover. It's a big crowd. 

Now, those of us who are familiar with the history of the Iowa 
Testing Programs believe there are many reasons Iowa has excep- 
tionally good public and private schools. However, we would like to 
think one is the feedback received in the last 50-plus years from 
Iowa tests. I'm also sure many people in Iowa would be somewhat 
insulted by the following statement from the NCEST report: 

''In the absence of well-defined and demanding standards, educa- 
tion in the United States has gravitated toward de facto national 
minimum expectations. Except for students who are planning to 
attend selective," I'm going to assume that means one of the coasts, 
"4-year colleges, current education standards focus on low-level 
reading and arithmetic skills and on small amounts of factual ma- 
terial in other content areas." 

And "New forms of assessments — tests worth teaching to — are 
envisioned." 

At this point I would like to specifically address my remarks 
about testing to the NCEST report, "Raising Standards for Ameri- 
can Education." I will also be contrasting the NCEST report to a 
report of the Office of Technology Assessment, 'Testing in Ameri- 
can Schools, Asking the Right Questions." 

In the authorization for NCEST it explicitly states that "A dis- 
cussion of the validity, reliability, fairness, and costs of implement- 
ing a system of voluntary national tests or examination shall also 
be included in such a report." 

The NCEST report essentially ignores this charge by focusing at- 
tention on the innovative nature of the new break-the-mold assess- 
ments would make up the national tests. Incidentally, these break- 
the-mold assessments will probably be very similar to those used in 
the 1929 Iowa high school program. One gets the feeling from read- 
ing the report that these new assessments are so authentic and 
worth teaching to that issues of reliability, validity, fairness, and 
adverse impact take care of themselves. 
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The following rather cavalier statement from the NCEST report 
exemplifies this attitude: 

'Important technical difficulties confront those developing such 
a new system of assessments. The Council deliberated on these 
complexities and recommends that special precautions be taken in 
the development process. First, any system must honor the -tradi- 
tions of local and State responsibility for education and, conse- 
quently, must provide flexibility and room for local ada^ 

Second, there are difficulties in producing assessments of high 
technical quality and fairness. Third, acknowledging that an assess- 
ment system of the scope imagined is a new enterprise for the 
Nation, care must be taken to avoid the unintended and undesired 
effects of some testing practices, such as narrowing instruction and 
excluding certain students from assessments. "It will be technically 
difficult but essential to ensure that new assessments are valid, re- 
liable, and fair.'' 

Now, contrast that statement to the following one taken from 
the same NCEST report, but buried in the appendix where few will 
see it: 

"Some arguments for a national system focus on principles of 
good management, incentives, and communication. A set of these 
arguments implies that our failures with assessment and testing in 
the past can be overcome with new forms of assessments, assess- 
ments more closely linked to teaching and focused on valued ac- 
complishments of students. These arguments are essentially opti- 
mistic and have relatively little evidence in their support.'' 

I was astounded when I read the "Report of the Assessment Task 
Force of NCEST" in the appendix and then contrasted its contents 
to the body of the report. 

Now, consider the following from the OTA report: 

"The use of tests as a tool of education policy is fraught with un- 
certainties. The first responsibility of Congress is to clarify exactly 
what objectives are attached to the various proposals for national 
testing, and how instruments will be designed, piloted, and imple- 
mented to meet these objectives. The following questions warrant 
careful attention:" 

Then they have a list of 18 questions. I'll mention a couple. "If 
tests are to be associated with national standards of achievement 
who will participate in setting these standards?" One Norma would 
be interested in, "What legal challenges might be raised?" 

"If a test or examination system is placed into service at the na- 
tional level before these important questions are answered, it could 
easily become a barrier to many of the educational reforms that 
have been set into motion, and could become the next object of con- 
cern and frustration within the American school system." That is 
the close of that quote from OTA. 

I would strongly urge the members of this committee to consider 
both the NCEST and OTA reports in evaluating the feasibility of a 
national test. Note especially the reliance on the empirical evi- 
dence in the OTA report, as evidenced by extensive footnotes and, 
correspondingly, the nearly complete lack of documentation in the 
NCEST report. 

I was asked to address NCEST while they were preparing their 
report to your committee and specifically deal with issues associat- 
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ed with fairness. Now, I know it may seem strange that a man 
from Iowa would be asked to address the issue of fairness in a na- 
tional test, but as one of the authors of a test with Iowa in the title 
administered to all pupils in such diverse States as Alaska, Arizo- 
na, Georgia, Idaho, Texas and Iowa and citjrwide in places such as 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, El Paso, and Phoenix, fairness is of con- 
stant concern. We long since have removed all references in the 
tests to corn and hogs, 

I can honestly say that I have spent more time in my 25 years 
with the Iowa program dealing with fairness than any other issue. 
This includes a number of referred journal publications on this and 
associated topics in my role as a college professor. 

It seemed to me, in my reading of the NCEST report, that issues 
associated with fairness were addressed in two ways, the first was 
simply to say that whoever builds these new tests must take steps 
to be sure that they are fair to everyone. This was the tenor of the 
earlier quote from the report. As someone who has struggled with 
such issues for my entire professional life, "It ain't that simple," 

The second was to assert that these tests will be based on new 
methodology, and because of its inherent curricular and instruc- 
tional validity, such issues are taken care of in advance. It was also 
frequently stated that little is known about the fairness of these 
new performance-based methods. I disagree. For this testimony I 
will only give one citation, but I can add many more if requested. 

Feinberg recently reported that majority/ minority differences on 
the California State Bar Exam were not ameliorated with the addi- 
tion of a performance section. In fact, when results were adjusted 
for reliability in ratings, mean differences were larger than those 
that were observed for the multiple choice portion of the tests. 

There is a large amount of available data on group performance 
differences on more traditional multiple choice tests versus per- 
formance measures. Anyone with any experience in testing is not 
surprised by the fact that differences in minority and majority 
group performance are, more often than not, larger on perform- 
ance measures. I was surprised at the omission of this literature 
from the NCEST report. 

There are many other issues I could have raised had I had time 
regarding the NCEST's report. I was especially appalled by the way 
in which a new council, the National Education Standarck and As- 
sessment Council, NESAC, would be appointed. It truly seems that 
every effort is being made to ensure that anyone who knows any- 
thing about testing, and to some extent education in general, will 
not be a member of NESAC. 

I would like to note in closing that creating a new national as- 
sessment system will not solve the problems of American educa- 
tion. In fact, it is more likely that such a system would divert at- 
tention away from the real problems. I have become convinced over 
the last few years that from a policy perspective, tests are seen by 
many as a tool for giving the appearance of solving education's 
problems without spending any money — that is, without actually 
doing anything. 

The building of a new national test has been likened to the U.S. 
effort to put a man on the moon. First of all, billions of dollars 
were spent on space exploration over a long period of time before 
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any manned efforts were attempted. I would also note that when 
the effort was launched no one went to the makers of cars and 
household appliances to find out how to do it. They went to people 
who knew something about rockets. 

Tm not saying that test development is as complex as building 
the space shuttle. However, like everything else, experience is ben- 
eficial and possibly critical. 

In summary, a national test is not a new idea. Historical exam- 
ples show why we have never had one in the U.S. Two, the report 
on which this discussion is based omits important facts and data 
about the impact of testing and is inconsistent with other national 
reports on testing in American schools. Three, the potential for ad- 
verse impact has been severely underestimated. Four, the proposal 
for implementation makes adverse impact even more likely be- 
cause of expertise. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of H. D. Hoover follows:] 
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As the director of a voluntary K-8 testing program, operated as a service to the schools of 
Iowa by The University of Iowa, I welcome the opportunity to address this committee 
regarding the appropriateness and feasibility of a national test. The University of Iowa 
has furnished tests and serN'ices to all schools in Iowa in Grades 3-12 for over 50 years. 
Currently over 99% of the public and private schools in the state annually participate in the 
voluntary program I direct using the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in K-8, and a companion 
program for the high schools using the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. Outside of 
the state of Iowa the **Iowa Tests'* are distributed by Riverside Publishing Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Houghton MifTlin. However, The University of Iowa holds the 
copyrights to these tests and the university based authors not only operate the state programs 
in Iowa, but exercise editorial control over the content of the tests and associated materials 
and services. In the Iowa statewide program schools are contacted once a vear regarding 
participation and they pay their own way. Neither the state department of tiaucation nor the 
state legislature has anything to do with either program. In individual schools results are 
shared only with that school. All of the high school testing occurs in the fall and the 
majority of the K-8 testing also takes place in either the fall or midyear. We are convinced 
that the voluntary nature of these programs is why Iowa is the only state having extensive 
longitudinal information on the performance of its students, as evidenced by the two CBO 
reports on achievement trends completed in the late I980's, following the release of the 
report "A Nation at Risk" in 1983. The most recent update of these trends is appended to my 
testimony as exhibit A. I have also appended as exhibit B a table showing how the state of 
Iowa compares to the rest of the nation in achievement based on data from the Iowa Testing 
Programs, and independently, the National Assessment of Educational Progress CNAEP). 
The purpose of these exhibits is to show that by using currently available tests we are 
capable of not only monitoring trends in achievement, but also of making the kinds of 
comparisons that led to the reporting of NAEP test results state-by- state. 

One of the reasons I wanted to mention the Iowa Testing Programs was because of the 
amazing similarity of the original high school program started in 1929 to a number of the 
current proposals for a national test, including that of the National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing (NCEST) in its recently released publication Raising Standards 
for American Education. The original Iowa high school program was an end-of-year 
subject matter based statewide academic contest employing a number of types of tests, i.e., 
not all multiple choice. While this program was extremely popular with school 
administrators, policy makers, and the press, it had many of the negative side effects 
alluded to in the NCEST report regarding high stakes tests and was finally replaced in 
1942 by a new program using the Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) with the 
entire focus of the program on improving instruction for individual students. The ITED 
emphasizes critical thinking skills and serves as a model for what a high school graduate 
is expected to know and be able to do. The ITED has also served as a model for a number of 
other well known tests. In fact, the first forms of the Tests of General Educational 
Development (GED), the National Merit Qualifying Test, and the American College Tests 
(ACT) simply borrowed intact tests from the ITED battery to get started. 

Those of us who are familiar with the history of the Iowa Testing Programs believe there 
are many reasons Iowa has exceptionally good public and private schools. However, we 
would like to think one is the feedback received in the last 50 plus years from the "Iowa" 
tests. 

I'm also sure many people in Iowa would be somewhat insulted by the following 
statement from the NCEST report: 

"In the absence of well-defined and demanding standards, education in the United 
States has gravitated toward de facto national minimum expectations. Except for 
students who are planning to attend selective four-year colleges, current education 
standards focus on low-level reading and arithmetic skills and on small amounts of 
factual material in other content areas." (NCEST, p. 2) 
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and 



p sT^^"^ of assessments-tests worth teaching to— are envisioned." (NCEST, 

NcIsTtt «nr„"Mr! '"P""^ ^^^^ informative. In the authorization for 

NCEST ,t exphcitly states that "A discussion of the validity, reliability, fairness, and costs 
of ■mplementmg a system of voluntary national tests or examinations shTaTso be 
included in such a report. 

The NCEST report essentially ignores this charge by focusing attention on the 
innovative nature of the new -break-the-mold" assessments thaf wouTdTake up 
nationa tests. Incidentally, these "break-the-mold" assessments will pToTably be very 

iTdin; 'I'.u' P^^^'"- the feeling from ^ 

reading the report that these new assessments are so authentic and worth teaching to that 
issues of reliability validity fairness, and adverse impact take care of themsefv^s 
attitude? ' ^ statement, from the NCEST report exemplifies this 

-Important technical difficulties confront those developing such a new system of 
assessments. The Council deliberated on these complexiUes^nd recom^ennat 
special precautions be taken m the development process. First, any system must 
honor the traditions of local and state responsibility for education and. consequently 
must provide flexibility and room for local adapta. . Second, there ;re difficult es' 
m producing assessments of high technical quality and fairness. Third 
for [L7N«rnn^ ^ assessment system of the scope imagined is a new enterprise 
for the Nation, care must be taken to avoid the unintended and undesired effects of 
some testing practices such as narrowing instruction and excluding certain students 
from assessments. Sufficient safeguards must be built into the system to protect 
students from negative consequences while the system of assessments is being 
refined especially for students who have not been well served by testing in the past. 

It wil be technically difficult but essential to ensure that new assessments are 
valid, reliable, and fair." (NCEST. p. 28) 

Contrast this statement to the following one taken from the same NCEST report but 
buned m the appendix where few will see it. ' 

-Some arguments for a national system focus on principles of good management 
incentives, and communication. A set of these arguments Lplies^hat^ur ffflures 
with assessment and testing m the past can be overcome with new fonns of 
assessments, assessments more closely linked to teaching and focused on valued 
accomplishments of students. These arguments are essentially optimistic and have 
relatively little evidence m their support" (NCEST. p. F-12) 

In fact. I was astounded when I read the Report of the Assessment Task Force of NCEST 
m the appendix and then contrasted its contents to the body of the report 

In contrast to the above statements from NCEST consider the following from the OTA 
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-The use of tests as a tool of education policy is fraught with uncertainties The first 
responsibility of Congress is to clarif/ exactly what objectives are attached to the 
various proposals for national testing, and how instruments will be designed, piloted, 
^d implemented to meet these objectives. The following questions warrant careful 

^^^r If tests are to be somehow associated with national standards of achievement, 
who^U participate in setting these standards? Will the content and grading 
standards be visible or invisible? Will the examination questions be kept secret 
or will they be disclosed after the test? j ^ u * 

• If the objective of the test is motivational, i.e., to induce students and teachers to 
work harder, then the test is likely to be high stakes. What will happen to 
students who score low? What resources will be provided for students who do not 
test welP What inferences will be made about students, teachers, and schools on 
the basis of test results? What additional factors will be considered in 
explaining test score differences? Finally, will the tests focus the attention of 
students and teachers on broad domains of knowledge, as desired, or on 
narrower subsets of knowledge covered by the tests, as oOen happens. 

• If the Nation is interested in using tests to improve the qua ifications of the 
American work force, how will valuable nonacademic skills be assessed? 
What should be the balance of emphasis between basic skill mastery and higher 
order thinking skills? , . 

. If there is impatience to produce a test quickly, it is likely to result in a paper- 
and-pencil machine-scorable tests. What signal will this pve to s<=hools 
concerning the need to teach all students broader communication and problem- 

. WhaTffTetts will national tests have on current State and local efforts to develop 
alternative assessment methods and to align their tests more closely with local 
educational goals? ■ i „ „, 

. Would the national examinations be administered at a single setting or 
whenever students feel they are ready? . . u o 

. Would students have a chance to retake an examination to do better 

. Would the tests be administered to samples of students or all students. 

♦ At what ages would students be tested? 

• What legal challenges might be raised? , , , 

If a test or examination system is placed into service at the nat«.nal 'eyel before 
these important questions are answered, it could easily become a bamer o many of 
the educational reforms that have been set into motion, and <=°"'<^ become the next 
object of concern and frustration within the American school system. (OTA, p. 27) 

I would strongly urge that the members of this committee consider both the NCEST and 
OTA reports in fvalua'ting the feasibility of a national test. Note espeaal y the reliance on 
empirical evidence in the OTA report, as evidenced by ^"t^ 
corresDondingly the nearly complete lack of documentation in the NCEST report. 

[ was asked to address NCEST while they were preparing their report to your committee 
and rp»cr,cal1y deal with issues associated with fairness. I know it may seem strange 
that a m™^ Iowa would be asked to address the issue of fairness in a national test. But 
Is one TfTh aTthors of a test with Iowa in the title administered to all pupils in such diverse 
sLtes as Alaska Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Texas and Iowa, and citywide in places such as 
Mlant^ Chfcago, Dallas, El Palo, and Phoenix, fairness is of constant concern. We long 
<:incp have removed all references in the tests to com and hogs. 

I ca^ honesUy ay that I have spent more time in my 25 years with the Iowa program 
dealin"!^Th fairness than any other issue. This includes a number of refereed journal 
publications on this and associated topics in my role as a college professor. 
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The research program of Iowa Testing, related to fairness issues, has been long lasting 
and very broadly based as Dean Edward Meyen a member of NCEST can attest. His 1968 
doctoral dissertation on the feasibility of testing mentally handicapped students, was 
supervised by my predecessor, A.N. Hieronymus and titled "An Investigation of Age- 
Placement, Difficulty, and Importance of Basic Skills in the Curriculum for Educating 
Mentally Retarded Students". Professor Hieronymus also directed the 1967 dissertation by 
Beatrize Santos on "Special Achievement Testing Needs of the Educationally 
Disadvantaged". 

It seemed to me, in my reading of the NCEST report, that issues associated with fairness 
were addressed in two ways. The first was simply to say that whoever builds these new 
tests must take steps to be sure that they are fair to everyone. This was the tenor of the 
earlier quote from the report. As someone who has struggled with such issues for my entire 
professional life, "it ain't that simple". The second was to assert that these tests will be 
based on new methodology, and that because of its inherent curricular and instructional 
validity, such issues are taken care of in advance. It was also frequently stated that little 
is known about the fairness of these new performance based methods. I disagree. For the 
purpose of this testimony I will only give one citation, but I can add many more if 
requested. 

Feinberg (1990) reported that "Majority/minority differences on the California State Bar 
Exam were not ameliorated with the addition of a performance section In fact, when 
results were adjusted for unreliability in ratings, mean differences were larger than those 
that were observed for the multiple choice portion of the tests'^ 

There is a large amount of available data on group performance differences on more 
traditional multiple choice tests versus performance measures. Anyone with any 
experience in testing is not surprised by the fact that differences in minority and majority 
group performance are, more often than not, larger on performance measures. I was 
surprised at the omission of this literature from the NCEST report. 

There are many other issues I could have raised had I had time regarding the NCEST 
report. I was especially appalled by the way in which a new council, the National 
Education Standards and Assessment Council (NESAC) would be appointed. It truly 
seems that every effort is being made to insure that anyone who knows anything about 
testing, and to some extent education in general, will not be a member of NESAC. 

I would like to note in closing that creating a "new" national assessment system will 
not solve the problems of American education. In fact, it is more likely that such a system 
would divert attention away from the real problems. I have become convinced over the lasi 
few years that from a policy perspective, tests are seen by many as a tool for giving th^ 
appearance of solving educations problems without spending any money, i.e., without 
actually doing anything. 

The building of a new national test has been likened to the U.S. effort to put a man on the 
moon. First of all, billions of dollars were spent on space exploration over a long period of 
time before any manned efforts were attempted. I would also note that when the effort was 
launched no one went to the makers of cars and household appliances to find out how to do 
it. They went to the people who knew something about rockets 

I'm not saying that test development is as complex as building the space shuttle. 
However, like everything else, experience is beneficial, and possibly critical. 

In summary: 

• A national test is not a new idea. Historical examples show why we've never had 
one in the U.S. 

• The report (NCEST) on which this discussion is based omits important facts and 
data about the impact of testing and is inconsistent with other national reports on 
testing in American schools 

• The potential for adverse impact has been severely underestimated 

• The proposal for implementation makes adverse impact even more likely, 
because of lack of expertise. 
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Exhibit B 



A Comparison of the performance of Iowa students to the rest of the nation based on data from 
the Iowa Testing Programs [Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) and Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development (ITED)] and the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 



Percent of Iowa Students Above National Median 



ITBS 

Concepts 

Problem Solving 

Computation 

Math Totol 
ITED Test Q 



69 

63 
63 
69 
62 



NAEP 



72 



Percent of Studetns Nationally Below Iowa Median 



ITBS 
Concepts 
Problem Solving 
Computation 
Math Total 



67 
70 
62 
67 



NAEP 



67 



Sources: ITBS and ITED results based on unpublished reports from the Iowa Testing Programs, 
H.D. Hoover and Robert Forsyth and NAEP data from "The State of Mathematics 
Achievement, NAEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the 
States." National Center for Education Statistics 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. I want to thank the 
panel. 

To Dr. Rezmierski, I attended school at St. John's Seminary near 
your place there and also had a number of friends at St. Mary's 
Orchard Lake, from which I picked up some of my Polish so I was 
happy to be able to respond to you some in that great language. 

Let me ask you this question. The Council recommends that con- 
tent standards be developed on a national level but that school de- 
livery standards be developed on a State level. School delivery 
standards are a way to determine if the child failed the system or 
whether the system failed the child. Do you believe that schools 
should be held accountable just as the council recommends that 
students be held accountable? Do you want to go down the line and 
respond to that? 

Ms. Cantu? 

Ms. Cantu. Actually, yes, I do have a strong opinion about that, 
that school delivery standards should reach down to the school 
level. A good analogy is the Federal Equal Education Opportunity 
Act that protects the rights of limited-English-proficient students. 
That Act applies both to the State education agency and the local 
education agency. We have used it to protect the rights of students 
against individual districts. The most recent example is the Denver 
Public Schools. In that situation, we didn't sue the entire State of 
Colorado, and we were able to work out a settlement with the 
Denver Public Schools. 

The model of accountability on the district level is essential be- 
cause there are a number of States that are decentralized in the 
delivery of education services, and there is diversity within States. 
Either through lack of resources or lack of will some districts do 
much worse in serving their students than others. Actually, what I 
would recommend would be both accountability at the State level 
and the district level. 

Chairman Kildee. Dr. Hoover, would you like to respond to that? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, I agree. I think, though, this brings up what is 
really the serious issue here and what originally gets to the reason 
that I focused on tests, is because the national content standards 
mean that ultimately we must be talking about national perform- 
ance standards. Again, it's noted that ultimately all of these assess- 
ments have to present, produce what we call comparable results in 
attainment of standards. 

Now, given that, the opportunity of students to learn, which is 
the fundamental issue I think I tried to point out at the end, is 
that the major problems in American education deal with those de- 
livery standards. I don't see how this report addresses any of that. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

Dr. Rezmierski? 

Dr. Rezmierski. Mr. Kildee, I would support both at both levels, 
as I can make some interesting comparisons. In our State, in Michi- 
gan, we have PA 25, which I'm sure you're aware of, that forces us 
who look at ourselves as a system before we simply assume the 
child is wrong, the student is wrong. To quote Dr. Spader, "The 
parents don't send us their second best; we shouldn't be giving our 
second best." 
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That means we have to look internally to ourselves, whether it's 
staff or process delivery. It oftentimes is not the child. Setting 
these standards has to be a whole package where again we focus, 
like Walt Disney World does, around the client: What is that client 
as an ultimate outcome going to be doing? Can they demonstrate 
that, and, if they can't, where has out system failed that learner?— 
not assuming the child didn't learn it in a lock-step time when we 
were ready to teach it. 

Chairman Kildee. One thing I discussed informally with Mr. 
Kearns this morning, pardon me, was at the 4th grade level we 
probably have lower risks. At the 12th grade level we might have 
more high risk, according to some recommendations anjrway. But 
suppose, let me just give this scenario to you. Say, at the 4th grade 
level we were to have standards and then testing or assessment to 
see whether the students have achieved those standards. 

Would it not be appropriate, then, that if we found out — I can 
predict, as I mentioned before, in certain schools that students are 
going to do better than in other schools. I can go out to Fairfax 
County here, where my children went to school, and predict that 
they generally will do better because of good family support, a vari- 
ety of reasons, than maybe some other school system. 

Suppose we had standards in the 4th grade and assessment in 
the 4th grade. Would it be appropriate then where we found that 
the students were not reaching the standards that we have a com- 
bination of local. State, and Federal programs, dollars really, to 
help intervene at that point for remediation? I'm always afraid of 
just gathering statistics with tests and not having that used as a 
tool to improve education. Would any of you care to comment on 
that? 

Ms. Cantu? 

Ms. Cantu. I'm unclear in terms of how the intervention 
would — consist of, I mean. For example, if the intervention is a 
negative one where funds would be withheld because people 
weren't satisfied, I think that's counterproductive. But if it's a posi- 
tive intervention in terms of l>eing an advocate for that particular 
school or that system, I could see it having a very good effect in 
terms of turning that school around. Unfortunately, though, you 
really just can't take a snapshot of the educational process and just 
pick the one grade. But it's a start. It absolutely is a start. 

Chairman Kildee. What I was thinking of is possibly some type 
of remedial programs maybe using the Chapter 1 and, say, those 
schools where assessment indicate that those in the 4th grade are 
not meeting the standards, that we give some flexibility to the 
Chapter 1 and maybe some more dollars. Where there needs to be 
some greater effort to help these students achieve and measure up 
to the standards. Would that make any sense? Does anyone want 
to 

Dr. Rezmierski? You're a superintendent. 

Dr. Rezmierski. Mr. Kildee, yes. I would assume and r . ^ee that 
that would be a step in the right direction, but I think a^ain part 
of the problem that I'm having with the discussion in the whole 
area, not your question in particular, but it is that we are constant- 
ly reinventing the schools that we went to. 
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We have to really look at what kids need to know in the 21st 
century and focus on that. If we continue to lock-step everything in 
and let the calendar drive our approach to education, we will for- 
ever repeat the historical mistakes we have envisioned and seen 
over the last 100 years in education, not all wrong. We have obvi- 
ously moved a great Nation forward and have accomplished many 
positive things. 

As we look at what our students need, that future learner, 1 
think we need to reexamine that whole structure. We know, for ex- 
ample, in relationship to your question, that Head Start has proven 
successful. 

We have even in our regional area many examples of many suc- 
cessful young people because they got an earlier start, because we 
were able to excite them, redirect them and, in effect, galvanize the 
teachers to reapproach learning for those students because they 
had failed; not as, "You failed, too bad, let's go to the next chap- 
ter," but, ''Now, what is it that you didn't learn that we consider 
essential learning, and let's go back and reteach it." 

Again, maybe the fault was ours. We taught it in a modality that 
wasn't acceptable to that student or possible for them to learn. I 
think it's a good start, but I think there is a bigger question out 
there about the restructuring of our Nation's schools that s at the 
heart of much consternation. 

Chairman Kildee. Let me direct this question to Dr. Hoover, it s 
related to some things you said. Are U.S. students as poorly educat- 
ed as many reports appearing in the press would indicate? Many 
news accounts suggest that American students are performing far 
worse than their international counterparts. Could you enlighten 
us on that? ^ , , 

Mr. Hoover. Well, first of all, I think that much of what we read 
in the popular press about this is just flat wrong. You should read 
the papers by R. S. Rockberg and Jerry Bracey that have been in 
the press in the last year or two. There are things about those re- 
ports that I disagree with that indicate that there are all kinds of 
major problems in making those kinds of comparisons. 

The latest stuff, and as a great example of what standard setting 
can do in coming out of NAEP, in which they say that, gee, only 5 
percent of the kids in college— or 5 percent of the 12th graders are 
capable of doing college work. It's a classic example of someone 
taking statistical data, creating a standard-setting process that is 
dramatically misleading. ^ ..u i. 

When you look at the NAEP data, take that very same data that 
says only 5 percent of the kids reach the standard of advanced. But 
then, for example, in the State of Iowa you take the items that ex- 
emplify advanced standing, on the average 65 percent of the kids in 
Iowa gets all of those items right. 

Well now, which is right? As far as I'm concerned it \yould indi- 
cate to me that 65 percent of the kids in Iowa— and nationally it s 
very similar figures — are capable of doing college work. The inter- 
national comparisons, again, become very cloudy because, for ex- 
ample, in a country like Switzerland, that Fm fairly familiar with 
for a couple of reasons, they track kids off at age 11. They have a 
wonderful school system, but they use tests in ways that I think all 
of us here would find somewhat abhorrent. 
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Also, related to this in terms of the points that Norma was 
making about is resources and trained personnel. It happens that 
my son has a, I guess I would say, fiancee who is a school teacher 
in Switzerland, who is a second year teacher, has the equivalent of 
what we would call a normal degree in the United States, teaches 
at the vocational level after these kids have been tracked, so this is 
a junior high level teacher. Her salary is more in U.S. dollars than 
a friend of mine in Iowa City who has taught 25 years and has a 
Ph.D. in the public schools. Those are incredible differences in both 
resources and your ability to get trained personnel. 

Now, I'm not making the indication — math and science perform- 
ance in the U.S. is pretty abysmal. I'm not going to disagree with 
that. But none of these proposals that I see will have any impact 
on what the real problems are with math and science performance 
in terms of better training of teachers and the more demanding, in 
a sense, standards in math and science. I don't see how these will 
lead to this. 

Chairman Kildee. I'll probably come back for another round of 
questions. 
Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hoover, I was intrigued by your testimony in which you indi- 
cated that — and I want to be accurate so correct me if I'm inaccu- 
rate — that minority students do better on multiple choice tests 
than on performance tests. First, is that an accurate recitation of 
your testimony? 

Mr. Hoover. Well now, the differences in majority and minority 
performance, the differences between those two groups and how 
well they perform, those differences in general, now not always, 
but in general, tend to be larger on performance assessments than 
they are on more traditional multiple choice tests. 

Mr. Reed. Again, so I fully understand you. If you compared ma- 
jority students, minority students multiple choice scores, there is a 
certain gap? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Mr. Reed. If you looked at performance testing, there is a larger 
gap? 

Mr. Hoover. In most cases. 
Mr. Reed. In most cases. 

Again, I am asking these to try to understand what is going on, I 
don't have any sort of conclusion, maybe you do. But there is a 
sense I had previously that one of the reasons that we don't want 
to use multiple choice testing is because it is an inaccurate assess- 
ment of minority performance. In fact, I always sense a subtle sort 
of push for more performance-oriented tested because that's a 
better predictor of actual — well, whatever you're actually trying to 
test. That's one comment, 

A second comment is that the other sort of premise behind some 
of these performance testing is that it replicates much more closely 
what actually people are responsible for either educationally or 
professionally, et cetera. I am just concerned, intrigued, et cetera, 
about what this all means. 
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Having opened up this large can of worms, would you like to pro- 
vide some fiirther background — and your colleagues might want to 
comment also? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, first of all, Tm a very strong proponent of 
performance testing. That may not have come through here be- 
cause of the position Tve been sort of put in here. Because one of 
the problems when you build tests like I do, they have been over- 
used, used for things they shouldn't be used. We really do need a 
much broader base of tests. I strongly believe that. 

But when it comes to issues associated with bias, first of all, 
since multiple choice tests like the ITBS or the SAT or the ACT 
are what people have been shooting at for a long time, that's 
mostly what you hear about when you say tests are biased. Those 
are the ones that are being used, so they are the ones that are 
going to be criticized; and they should be. But because of all of this 
intense scrutiny that these tests have had over the years, we do 
our damnedest to make these tests as fair as possible. 

Now, with multiple choice tests, with tests where you can ask 
lots of questions, you can at least start to balance out things like 
regional differences. In fact, Fm criticized much more frequently 
for test items that will favor a student, let's say, in Arizona versus 
one in Minnesota than test items that will favor a black student 
over a white student. 

But if you ask lots of questions, you can broaden your sample 
and deal with the kinds of issues — ^the context, the items in — that 
will be unfair to individual students. When you have a more limit- 
ed number of tasks, which is invariably going to be the case with 
performance assessments unless you get a lot more time, you in- 
crease the chance that you're going to ask things that are going to 
be unfamiliar and create situations that will be unfamiliar to more 
students. It just sort of has to happen that way. 

Mr. Reed. Let me ask, again another question which is abstract 
perhaps. There always seems to be dilemma at the heart of any of 
these situations of testing. It's the pull between a fair test, what- 
ever that means — and it's a very difficult thing to define — and a 
valid test, one that actually serves the end that you want. 

I mean, an example is that the simpler you make the test, the 
more people will pass the test. You eliminate the fairness question 
because everyone does great and no one complains. The harder you 
make the test — and again we're talking about relative things and 
I'm using rather imprecise lamguage — ^the more there is pressure to 
make that test fair. 

I'm just wondering — again this is a large philosophical question 
as well as a policy question — what type of comment you might 
have in terms of that dilemma. Because essentially that's what 
we're struggling with here on this one aspect of this issue, and we 
have to have, I think, a perspective and a basis to make a good at- 
tempt at that. You are an expert and your colleagues are experts, 
so your comments would be useful. 

Mr. Hoover. Well, I think you can have very demanding tests 
that are fair. I really do. This is one of the problems, though, with I 
think the current trjdng to — ^well, I meam, when I'm in Washington 
Tm always amazed. I hear the word "consensus" about 80 times. 
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If we try to build tests that are going to make, that are going to 
be under this sort of "top down," these have to be fair in all these 
ways, where everybody gets their shots in at them-and pnmanly 
the shots will be done by people who probably don t know much 
about testing— we're going to eventually end up with the lowest 
common denominator. j„j.„j 

This is what has happened in virtually every State-mandated 
minimum competency test. I mean, this is the primary reason I am 
opposed to the national test. I think ultimately, 'regardless of how 
wonderful it sounds that we're going to have these high standards 
That when we get to the end, the test, which is the linchpm of all 
this is bound to be not very good. 

The test I mentioned here, the Iowa Test of Educational Develop 
ment, that we use in our State program-we use it in our State 
program because it's not adopted m any way-is very f Wom used 
outlide of Iowa anymore. The reason it isn't? It scares the hell out 
of people! 

Mr Reed. Why, Doctor? . , „p, 

Mr Hoover. It's too hard. They look at it and they say God! 
My kids will do poorly on that test." That is fundamentally the 
JeLoi lt measures critical thinking and a of these wonderful 
things. And as I said, I'll stand up to that I'll let you go through 
that test and you will be convinced. But it gets very difficult then 
to get a test like that through this system . 

Mr. Reed. Essentially, some of your criticism is the fact that be- 
cause of the forces, the political forces, and I say this with a small 
"p" not the things we're witnessing today or yesterday but the 
small "p" politics is that you're not going to get that kind of rigor- 
ous, valid and, hopefully, fair test adopted; you will get the least 
common denominator? . 

Mr. Hoover. That's pretty much my view, yeah. 

Mr. Reed. Let me , . 

Ms. Cantu. Well, let me add something to that. 

Mr. Reed. Yes, ma'am? , xv. f +1,0 ..,^r,«<^ 

Ms Cantu. The fear of the test is more the fear of the conse- 
quences of how the test is going to be used, okay, so it 's rjot a fear 
of the test. In the Hispanic community, we have high expectations 
of the students, hut we have a fear of how the test is going to be 
iised. That's wh> I gave the example of the bilmgual teachere m 
California. They are afraid that if they don't learn enough Spanish 
so they can communicate to the children in their classroom, they 
are af?aid Vey are going to lose their job. That's why the waivers 

^^They S^nofafraid of the test. They are^ going to take that test 
that demonstrates their ability to speak English and Spanish as 
many times as you want them to take it. They are afraid of the 
SnsequeTes of what happens after they fail it a certam number of 

^^The response, the political response, is they get a waiver for 7 
years No'^the students are tested, but they don't get waivere If 
thS feU they get held back in grade; and all the studies show that 
a child held 2 %ars in a grade is a dropout. That's a child at risk 
and that's a dropout. They have a consequence that they cant 
escape. 
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It IS the fear of the consequences that's troubling us in the testi- 
mony today. It s not higher expectations, it's not having higher 
standards, its not having a system ol' assessment. It is, once you 
create this, what consequences are we back in all the parts of the 
United btates going to face because we created this? 

Mr. Reed. But isn't there a real concern, or I think there is, of 
the system in which there are no consequences? I mean, you've just 
recited an example of people who take tests repeatedly to demon- 
strate their fluency m Spanish or another language, in English, fail 
those tests and still teach. 

Ms. Cantu. That's right, and the consequences are borne by the 

children 

Mr. Reed. Well 

Ms. Cantu. [continuing] not by the teachers, not by the State of 
California. You don't have the State of California superintendent 
m front of you today and you're not talking to that person. The 
consequences fell on the children in California. 

Mr. Reed. But don't the children of California bear the conse- 
quences of repeatedly spending 8 years in school and not being able 
to read and then getting either a diploma or a certificate of comple- 
tion and going into the world? 

I mean, that's why I'm not suggesting that we have any sort of 
definitive answer at this point, but one of the problems is, you 
don t want a world in which the consequences are unjust, inequita- 
ble, and irrational, but I don't think you want a world, too, in 
^. ® "° consequences after 8 or 12 years of education 

Ms. Cantu. Unfortunately because of politics, the consequences 
tall on the more insular populations. The limited-English-proficient 
children who can t be hear and speak up for themselves bear conse- 
quences. They don t have—they are not empowered, and they can't 
be here representing themselves so they bear the consequences. 

1 he teachers who graduate from the universities and who do re- 
ceive the diplomas but aren't prepared to teach the language-mi- 
nority children out there, those teachers don't have a consequence 
them. It ultimately falls on the least powerful group. 

Mr. Reed. Well, I see. I agree with you. But what I see is that 
these least powerful groups are bearing the consequences now 
without an assessment regime. I don't think anyone is standing up 
^d saying they re doing terrific and they're really involved and 
they are on their way to success. 

Wb'.c we are grappling with is trying to, first, see if we can de- 
velop a system m which you assess and evaluate. I think all of us 
here on this panel have severe questions about how you do that, 
shoind you do that. Maybe it's better to refocus, as I suggested with 
the Secretary, into helping teachers be better teachers rather than 
assessing children. 

Have we created a system in which there are no consequences 
where everyone sort of goes through the system, gets out having 
spent 12 years without 12 years worth of education? 

Ms. Cantu. We have consequences. In Texas— and this goes to 
the point Mr. Sawyer made about incremental consequences. In 
lexas, 4 years ago, we put in an exit test requirement that every 
nigh school senior has to pass this examination. 
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Okay. The first year, everybody passed it. The second year, ev- 
erybody passed it. The third year, a few people failed it. We're in 
the fourth year now, and the failure rate is almost 60 percent fail- 
ure rate. We took a huge jump between the third year and the 
fourth year. People are screaming foul. 

What happened here? It was an incremental. They had 4 years 
to get ready for it. People were 8th graders when this idea was ap- 
proved, and now they are screaming foul, "Fm paying conse- 
quences, I didn't know these were going to happen." People are 
afraid of situations like that. 

Mr. Reed. Well, but it goes back, I think, to what Dr. Hoover 
said, is that he is not afraid of having a tough, hard test like the 
Iowa Test go out there with high expectations and validity, et 
cetera. That might be or might not be what is taking place in 
Texas. What you're saving, then, is that that's not what you want? 

Ms. Cantu. What I m saying, it was a hard test to begin with. 
Politicians changed the cut score every year, every year, svery 
year, every year 

Mr. Reed. Okay. 

Ms. Cantu. [continuing] but didn't change the curriculum, didn't 
change the level of resources going into the schools, didn't change 
how teachers are being prepared, didn't chfmge the respect given to 
teachers, didn't change parental involvement, didn't change the 
classroom sizes. All of those variables of quality remained the 
same. 

Mr. Reed. Are you using now these results as a rall5dng point to 
do those things? You know, is it even a sort of unintended effect of 
the test that now you can point with a great deal of clarity and 
precision to the lack of resources, the lack of teachers? Is that an 
effect, or am I being too optimistic? 

Ms. Cantu. You're being optimistic. People are blaming the chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Reed. Okay, all right. 

Ms. Cantu. You're being optimistic. 

Mr. Reed. Okay. 

Ms. Cantu. I mean, they are not blaming the system at all. They 
are saying, "Those children failed." 
Mr. Hoover. That's right. 

Ms. Reed. I thank you because they are very insightful com- 
ments, and I appreciate them. 

But just one final general question. It goes back now to kind of 
this notion of international competition. Because a lot of the dis- 
cussion about why we should test is economic competition — "every- 
one else does it." I think. Dr. Hoover, you have had a lot of experi- 
ence looking at other international testing schemes. I asked the 
Secretary about this too. What is your sense of our position vis-a- 
vis the other nations in terms of standards and testing? 

Let me go back and add one final point is that you're sort of 
saying, well, you don't want a national test, et cetera. But it seems 
because of the nature, the structural nature, of other countries, 
they have national systems and national tests. Having wandered 
into this question, would you infuse it with some insights? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, a little bit, a lot of this business issue, the fact 
that we supposedly can't compete businesswise, and it's interesting 
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to hear Secretary Reams who was a CEO of a big company or to 
hear someone from someplace like Ford or General Motors talk 
about this. Because, frankly, now this is an opinion of somebody 

who is not an economist or anything, but me 

Mr. Reed. It adds more credibility. 

Mr. Hoover, [continuing] just a boy from Iowa, it sort of looks to 
me like the real problems we face are not because the people work- 
ing on those assembly lines aren't capable of doing what they can 
do and that they are poorly educated. All of the bad mistakes that 
we have made, the reason we can't compete now internationally is 
because of graduates of Harvard and Yale Law — Business School 
and I might add the University of Iowa, not the law schools 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. I graduated from the Law School, so the 
business school, I blame the business school. 

Laughter.] 

Mr. Hoover, [continuing] that, in fact, have made some incred- 
ibly bad decisions and find the schools fairly simple scapegoats for 
all this. Now, we supposedly have the best university system in the 
world. Now, you know Fm a product of a one-room country school 
in the Ozarks and two good public universities, I think, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and the University of Iowa. I really get sort of 
steamed about people from Exeter and Yale talking about the 
public schools. Tliey wouldn't know a public school student if they 
came up and bit them on the leg. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Reed. We don't have any problems with that. 

Mr. Hoover. Also, since I'm rolling here, my son is a graduate of 
one of these schools, one of those dumb high schools in Iowa, and a 
student at Iowa State University and will graduat-e this spring. He 
spent a whole year in Switzerland at EPFL, sort of their MIT. He 
didn't have any problem competing with those people, none at all, 
and he even had to do it in French. 

I mean, we are finding the schools convenient scapegoats. We 
have wonderful schools in the United States. We have some incred- 
ibly big social problems we're not dealing with very well. None of 
this stuff is going to solve any of those problems. I am very serious, 
it's going to end up diverting attention from what the real prob- 
lems are. We blame the kids. As Norma says, that's the easy way, 
to blame the kids. Again, internationally, I can't believe we win ml 
these Nobel Prizes with all these stupid people. 

Mr. Reed. Well, thank you for your diplomatic response to my 
question. I guess I have to apologize because I spent a couple of 
years at Harvard, as I think Norma did, too, so maybe we're the 
exceptions to the rule. But I always credit West Point — a good 
public school — ^where I stood at attention for 4 years and learned 
the value of good posture. 

Thank you very much. 

[Laxighter.] 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Before we go on to Mr. Sawyer, Dr. Hoover, you offered to give 
the committee the Iowa Test of Educational Development. Would 
that be a high-risk test, do you think, if we took that? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, it would if we published in USA Today, the 
results. 
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[Laughter.] 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Sawyer? 

Ms. Cantu. It's that fear of consequences again. 

Mr. Sawyer. I particularly appreciate Ms. Cantu's last set of re- 
marks. The fear of the test is really the fear of tl ^ consequences. 
When I asked Mr. Kearns about those things that would enable us 
to achieve simultaneity instead of some measure of sequential de- 
velopment in getting from here to there, he spoke about the impor- 
tance of beginning with low stakes. 

It seems to me that that is a very clear and perhaps unintended 
but nonetheless candid expression of the fear of consequences, the 
whole inability to get around the Lake Woebegone approach to 
testing, and the reason Iowa is such an unpopular test these days. 

I just have a couple of observations. I really don't have questions 
for you, except to say thank you to all of you. 

You spoke about the analogy of taking a temperature. Taking a 
temperature is no problem, but if it's not really functioning as a 
diagnostic tool, if it doesn't lead to other arenas of diagnosis and 
remediation, then it does no good at all. There is no treatment. It is 
simply diagnosis for it's own sake. 

Dr. Rezmierski, I appreciated what you had to say about the im- 
portance of full disclosure. It's important to know what's humor 
and what's grim truth, I think in some cases. I could not help but 
think when Dr. Hoover was talking about eliminating references to 
hay and corn in the Iowa test. A few years ago in Ohio, which is 
often mistaken for Iowa anyway 

Mr. Hoover. And Idaho. 

Mr. Sawyer [continuing] we pointed to the problem in Ohio of 
the use of the word toboggan, which in the northern part of our 
State refers to a bentwood sled, and in the southern part of our 
State, to the kind of knit cap that you wear when you go bentwood 
sledding. 

It reminds me of a true story about the difference in urban areas 
and rural areas between what is meant by service. I mean it goes 
back to the punch line of a myriad of very old jokes. In my case, it 
was the difference between if you're on a farm and you have a sow 
and you want to go into the pork business, you have that sow serv- 
iced. I mean it's a very useful term if you're going to deal in 
forums like this one and be able to get away with a printed record, 
such as we're asking our secretary to take down today. In an urban 
area, it meant something very different. 

When I was first in the State legislature, Mr. Chairman, I used 
to recognize that there were real differences in language between 
the northern, urban part of Ohio and the southern, rural and agri- 
cultural part of Ohio. I never discovered that as completely as one 
day when coming back to the general assembly in Columbus, I con- 
fronted one of my rural colleagues who asked me what I had done 
over the weekend. I said, well, I had been at home doing constitu- 
ent service. He looked at me and he said, "Son, given your votmg 
record, I do believe you may be right." 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sawyer. The real problem that we have here is that we may 
be seeking to provide a kind of service across this country that will 
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have exactly the same consequences as that rural colleague per- 
ceived in what I was doing over that weekend. 

It is not too much to ask questions about how we get from here 
to there. It is not too much to ask questions about the importance 
of knowing what we're seeking to measure so that we can test 
those questions, however difficult they may be, of validity and fair- 
ness and reliability. It is critically important if we believe in funda- 
mental things, like the notion that what you measure may, in fact, 
be what you get It goes back to the point of Dr. Rezmierski's 
bumper sticker. 

It is not simply a matter of being able to go out and develop a 
measure that in the marketplace will provide a test of children and 
schools and systems. It becomes a question that I think is the only 
point in what Tve heard you say this morning that I would really 
disagree with strongly. 

I believe that there are some people who would use this system 
of testing as an instrument of market measurement and who would 
suggest as a consequence of what we measure that not only are 
children at fault, but an entire approach to education is at fault 
and would use the results, the consequences of these tests, to dis- 
member something that needs more fixing than restructuring. 

I really worry about that as much as anything I can possibly say 
today, except to say that a set of goals, if they are allowed to cor- 
rupt what we're doing in terms of our educational system, may 
well become the self-fulfilling prophecy that is the undoing of our 
educational system. 

I worry more that when we set a goal that we ought to be able to 
achieve supremacy in math and science education by the end of 
this century; that if we do not, it be used as the excuse for whole- 
sale change in a system of education that has been the model for 
the rest of the world for a century. 

I am more worried about that, than anything we can possibly say 
here today. That's why it is so critical that we not compromise the 
way in which we measure our performance. There is so much that 
depends on it. Tm babbling now, and Tm going to stop. But I thank 
you all very much for being here. It is an important panel to us, 
for us today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Sawyer. 

Two additional questions, and the committee may wish to submit 
further questions in writing to the three panelists. 

To Ms. Cantu: How have standardized exams been used, or per- 
haps misused, with limited-English-proficiency students? Is there a 
problem with the standardized testing of those students? 

Ms. Cantu. The standardized tests have been used both in a posi- 
tive and a negative way. The positive way is what we would all op- 
timistically hope tests would be used, in the form of assessment, 
children who need additional services are identified through the 
use of testing instruments. The negative way is that they are used 
to label children, to track children, to put them in low-ability 
groupings. Until someone is satisfied with an arbitrarily cut score, 
a child will be labeled as low-ability for years and years. 
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So there is a little bit of both going on, Chairman. There is some 
real proactive use of testing as a way of delivering service to every 
child that can possibly be identified. 

By the way, there are already out there many well-respected as- 
sessment instruments for identifjdng the limited-English-proficient 
children. What is lacking is what happens after you have identified 
the child? What is the follow-up? Do you have a trained teacher 
that can communicate with that child? Do you have a small 
enough classroom setting? Do you have the materials? I mean, all 
of these are questions where most of the problems arise cross the 
country. But finding the children, we can clearly do that. 

Chairman Kildee. Now, along that line, I think when we began 
hearings over a year ago, I gave an example. I taught Latin for 10 
years, and in Latin — I got that in the seminary. In teaching Latin, 
I always understood the sequence of tenses very readily because we 
had to speak Latin for 4 years in all of our classes, not just our 
Latin classes. When you went from the indicative mood to the sub- 
junctive mood, you just knew what tense to use. 

My students, through testing I found out that even some of my 
better students just could not understand the sequence of tenses, 
and I would keep giving the test. Finally, I decided I had to redo 
the method of presenting that, and I did. Then I reached a point 
really where my poorer students could really understand the se- 
quence of tenses. At least mechanically they could know which one 
to transfer to. 

There is where testing really made me go back and examine my 
teaching methods, and that's where I think testing can be very, 
very effective. But if testing is just gathering statistics of things we 
probably already know, it isn t really very productive for educa- 
tion. I think that testing which will help bring about some changes 
in education whether it be the individual teacher like me, as me 
the Latin teacher, or the system, can be very, very helpful to edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Rezmierski, a question of you. YouVe not only a superintend- 
ent of a great school system in Michigan, but you^re also with the 
Council for Exceptional Children. How are exceptional children 
treated in the current assessment program? Are there any positive 
experiences from current practices that we should consider? 

Mr. Rezmierski. Well, first and foremost, Mr. Kildee, clearly, it 
would be safe to say that most districts try to find ways to avoid 
having the exceptional child tested so that their scores aren^t re- 
flected negatively or downward, as other panel members have indi- 
cated in other ways, in other methods. That's one problem we have 
because we're all caught up in this "Where are we going so fast" 
notion that it wouldn t surprise me if we soon would be competing 
with people on Pluto, to be comparative. 

We have to be sure we know where we're going, because as we're 
using these tests not only in the State of Michigan but nationally, 
we have to know why we're comparing them, because we're placing 
this pressure point on the teachers and school districts, administra- 
tors, boards of education who maybe look at selectively not testing 
certain kids. 

We also must limit our base of delivery, as you've mentioned, in 
mastering learning, come back and reteaching it as a simple paper- 
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and-pencil test. A lot of kids can perfonn, but they can't do it on 
the paper<and-pencil test in 20 questions on Friday for 30 minutes. 
We have to expand our capacity to evaluate and validate what all 
kids can do. 

We have found successful entities, the other part of your ques- 
tion, by having the test read by fellow high school students and 
having it on tape-recorded messages so that parents could be in- 
volved. We have found no one of an exceptional student category 
who has cheated. They tried to do the best they could. With all 
those other supports — and it didn't dilute the value of the test for 
all the rest of the kids, nor did it score our district to be considered 
less. In fact, we're still in the top 10 in the State, even in the re- 
vised test in Michigan. 

We don't feel we have been sullied by the fact that we're trying 
to include all kids. The difference is that I think too often they are 
put to the side and it aids and abets the tracking notion. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank the panel. I think you have really given us some 
insight into something we're really wrestling with. We want to do 
what is good for the education of our students in this country. 
That's really what it is, to help those students get a better educa- 
tion. If standards and testing can be devised in such a way as to 
help improve education for the students, then we will have 
achieved something. 

I don't want to be racing down a road where we're merely gath- 
ering statistics to know what we already might suspect. That's 
really not our desire at all. If we can help improve education for 
our children through standards and testing, then we might achieve 
something that we will be proud of. 

You have been very, very helpful to us this morning. We will 
leave the record open for 2 additional weeks, and we may submit 
some additionad questions to you in writing. Thank you very much. 

At that we will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Statement of Dr. Ann Lieberman, President, AERA, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Mr. Chairmen and members of the subcommittee, we are pleased to provide this 
written testimony for the record of the oversight hearings about the proposed Na- 
tional Education Standards and Assessment Council, AERA has been vitally mter- 
ested in the issue of national standards and assessment for several years, and held 
an Invitational Conference on the topic last June. The papers from that Conference 
were printed in a special edition of Phi Delta Kappan, and Linda Darling-Hanimond 
and I have summarized the position represented through this research m the Chron- 
icle of Higher Education. , o , .on 

The governing body of AERA, after a review of the research of the past years, 
concluded that the preponderance of evidence argued against the use of high-stakes 
tests to achieve educational accountability. Indeed, we feel that irrevocable harm 
will be done to children if we proceed to establish the high-stakes national tests 
being proposed by some policymakers. It is from the perspective of reviewing this 
research and holding these deliberations that we now approach the proposal to es« 
tablish a National Education Standards and Assessment Council (NESAC). 

We have been attending the oversight hearings on the report of the National 
Council on Educational Standards and Testing held recently in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Much of this testimony echoes our own views. Certainly the testi- 
mony garnered by the House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Voca- 
tional Education buttresses our specific recommendations regarding the provisions 
for NESAC, which are as follows: 

1. NESAC should be given broad responsibility for stimulating the development 
of national content standards. . . j . 

Current Senate legislation (S. 2) provides for NESAC to "be a coordinating body to 
ensure the establishment of national standards." More than a "coordinating body 
is required to establish national standards and curriculum frameworks. We need a 
group that will motivate and stimulate citizens and professionals at the State and 
local levels to become involved in this important task. NESAC should conduct hear- 
ings and disseminate information about procedures and approaches to development 
of content standards; it should undertake research and evaluation programs related 
to standards and curricular frameworks. . * r 

2. NESAC should be given major responsibility for stimulatmg establishment o! 
an R&D program related to national assessment questions and for monitoring its 
performance in meeting the information needs of the Council. Almost all ot the 
witnesses appearing before the subcommittee testified to the need for a research 
program to investigate the many unknowns related to assessment: new performance 
assessments, costs, and the effects of assessment on instructional systems and stu- 
dents. In our view, simply calling for "break the mold assessments' independent of 
a substantial research and development program is irresponsible. Subjecting teach- 
ers and students to new assessments or new uses of assessments on faith alone is 
similarly irresponsible. o i + 

The accompanying testimony was prepared for the House Subcommittee on beiect 
Education oversight hearing (March 17, 1992) by the co-directors National 
Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing (CRESST). 1 heir 
testimony outlines an agenda of essential research questions to be explored about 
national assessment. Informed policy requires that these questions be addre^ as 
an essential component of the move toward national standards and assessment. 

3. The membership or procedures of NESAC should be configured to assure that 
it has direct access to the expertise required to perform its functions. Certainly, 
there is an important role for practitioners, policymakers, and lay citizens in this 
work. However, the membership design proposed in the Report likely will result in 
a body devoid of experts in school reform, curriculum design, cognition, and assess- 



4. NESAC should not be assigned responsibility for certifying standards or as- 
sessments. The States and local districts should be the first and final voices heard 
on the topic of adoption of standards. The NCEST Report expresses the belief that a 
relatively small group of appointees can represent adequately the diversity ot the 
education public, and that such a group will be "accountable. These do not seem to 
us to be reasonable assumptions. Moreover, the idea of certification of asse^ment 
instruments flies in face of a basic understanding in the testing field: V?"a"y ot 
instruments cannot be separated from their actual use. Tests can not be judged to 
be valid in general, or in the abstract, or in advance. 

We believe that you will find evidence supporting these positions in the recent 
OTA publication, Testing in American Schools: Asking the Right Questions, and m 
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recent expert testimony provided in oversight hearings of the Subcommittee on Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. Drs. Resnick, Smith, Haney, and 
Darling-Hammond all indicated that standards and curricula should be developed 
before assessments (2/3/92). At a subsequent hearing (2/19/92) Drs. Koretz, Feuer, 
and Kean made similar recommendations. Also, each of these individuals called for 
a strong R&D program on assessments prior to embarking on a national examina- 
tion system. 

It is significant that Governor Romer, the driving force of the National Goals 
Panel and the National Council on Educational Standards and Testing, concluded 
his remarks about the Council before the subcommittee (2/19/92) in the following 
fashion (we are forced to paraphrase as this was an extemporaneous comment): "It 
is important that we get a structure in place, but if assessments are a problem we 
should begin with standards. A strong R&D program working with the State and 
local governments is a good way to proceed in setting up national eissessments. And 
if the certification role of the Council is a problem for the Congress, I could live 
without it." 

In our view, these expert witnesses and Governor Romer are correct. The Con- 
gress should create a national entity which has responsibility for stimulating devel- 
opment of national standards and curriculum frameworks by encouraging broad 
State and local participation of all the publics concerned with education. The Coun- 
cil membership should be modified to include persons with expertise in areas of cur- 
riculum development and assessment. The Council not be charged with creating na- 
tional assessments for individual students, or with certification of standards or as- 
sessments. The Council mandate should be expanded to include stimulation of a re- 
search program sufficient to answer policy-related questions such as those posed in 
the CRESST testimony. 

We appreciate this opportunity to address these important questions. If you wish, 
we will be pleased to provide you with a set of the research papers providing the 
foundation for our thinking on this topic. Please call on us if we can be of additional 
assistance. 
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STATEIIBNT FOR THB EBCX)RD BY 
WILUAM H. KOLBERG 

OH BEHALF OF THE 
NATIOMAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 

BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMIHTTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ON "ADOPIING RECOMMENDA'nONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
STANDARDS AND TESTING** 

Mmrch 18, 1992 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to submit a statement for the record 
today to provide a business perspective on the recommendations for establishing a 
voluntary, national system of educational standards and assessments. 

The National Alliance of Business reiterates its support for including in H.R. 4323 
the recommendations contained in the National Council on Education Standards and 
Testing's final report entitled "Raia/V Staidards for Ammrican Education." Our support 
for the recommendations recognizes that there will be many practical issues to work out 
during a process of development and implementation. But, business support for action to 
begin the process is broad and strongly held. 

As you know, the Business Coalition for Education Reform, composed of 11 key 
national buslnet* organizations, urged the House committee in a January 27 letter to 
incorporate the recommendations of the Council in their education reform bill, H.R. 
4323. In addition, last week, both the National Alliance of Business Board of Directors 
and the advisory council to the Alliance's Center for Excellence in Education were 
unanimous in their support for the Council's recommendations and in their call for 
including such provisions in the House and Senate bills. (The advisory board of the 
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AUiance's Center for BxcelJence in Education includes many of the nation's educational 
leaders, including the presidents of the two largest teacher unions — list attached.) 

We fully recognize the complexity of the issues and the unresolved questions that 
raise concern for some Committee Members, but we are convinced an effective national 
entity can be constructed by the Congress, and a process started, in which these 
problems can be discussed and resolved. V* i should not lose this opportunity to take our 
best shot at developing educational standards and assessments in a basic education 
reform bill that may last a decade, it will take time and experimentation, but we must 
begin the process. The recommendations provide a formal, long-term process to assist in 
reviewing systemic education improvements. By including the Council's 
recommendations in H.R. 4323, the Congress can add its authority and intent to this vital 
activity. 

i encourage the Committee to add whatever appropriate safeguards it feels is 
necessary to ensure that the development of standards and assessments is equitable and 
practical. No one can anticipate and resolve all of the problems before we proceed to 
act. Solving the problems that can be identified along the way is part of what the 
process of developing standards and assessments should address. The critical point I wish 
to emphasize it that we should not lose this opportunity to proceed on the 
rccommendationi while we focus on the details of potential problems that cannot be 
quickly reaolved. It is far better, in my view, to get started with the full knowledge that 
we will h«v« to fix problems along the way than not to start at all. 

The endorsement of the CounclI*s recommendations Is based on our belief that they 
provide an i idlspcnsable starting point, and a foundation, for developing a voluntary 
system of standards and assessments necessary to improve the quality of American 
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education. The business community believes that a voluntary system of educational 
standards and assessments is a critical component not only of education reform but also 
of our competitive and economic vitality as a nation. All of our key competitor nations 
have found ways of establishing such systems and of applying them so that virtually all 
citizens benefit. The point our business colleagues make is that we must act now, and at 
least begin the long process of developing fair and effective standards and assessments. 

One of the commorriy misunderstood areas of policy and practice that would 
benefit from national leadership is the area of assessments. The recommendations of the 
Council are compatible with the National Alliance of Business position statement on 
assessment — developed last July with the help of the Alliance's Center for Excellence in 
Education advisory Board members — which states in part: 



Th3 National Alliance of Business supports the establishment of a national 
as.'iessment system for America's elementary and secondary students. This 
system would consist of 1) definitions of what students should know and be 
able to do, 2) standards of desired performance set at internationally 
competitive levels, and 3) varied and multi-year assessments — such as 
portfolios, exhibitions^ performance exams, and multiple choice tests — 
focu3«d on mastery of broad concepts and bodies of knowledge, higher order 
thinking skills, and interdisciplinary problem solving. 



The Alliance recognizes that developing a national assessment system is a 
complex endeavor. Consideration must be given to issues of equity, cost 
requirements, the relationship of these assessments to existing standardize 



and further, 
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t^stSt th« reporting and actual use of the re^ilta, and the intervention 
strategies needed to assist those schools and students who at first will not do 
well on the assessments. Three major developments must take place before a 
national assessment system can be put in place: 1) greater clarity regarding 
what we want to assess^ 2) investments in curricula^ pedagogy ^ and staff 
development designed to enable students to learn such things^ and 3) the 
development of wholly new kinds of assessment instruments sensitive to these 
new topics and competencies," 

(The complete text of the National Alliance of Business statement on assessment is 
attached.) 

The Alliance believes that a unified set of voluntary educational standards can 
assist state and local educators in their efforts to restructure educational systems and to 
provide better learning opportunities for all youth. We think it is important for the 
Congress to be involved in monitoring progress toward the national education goals, in 
setting and certifying voluntary education standards, and in building credible assessment 
systems for education. We recommend that H.R. 4323 should: 

• Make permanent the National Education Goals Panel and expand its membership 
to Include members of Congress. 

• Establish a permanent national entity to: 

— coordinate the development of voluntary national education standards for 
both students and school delivery; 

— coordinate the development of a system of national assessments for student 
performance; 
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~ ensure thftt assessment systems are valid and that they measure the 

established and agreed upon standards; ^nd 
— provide a forum for expressing diverse opinions and knowledge about 

standards and assessments so that critical issues can be examined and 

concensus built to resolve them. 



From our perspective, the act of implementing the Council's recommendations will 
provide some of the tools necessary to make systemic educational change. And these 
recommendations cannot be implemented effectively without the support and 
involvement of Congress. 

The National Alliance of Business is committed to working with the Congress to 
Incorporate these recommendations In final legislation. 
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POLICY STATEMENT OK THE NATION AL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 



Preamble 
Attachment 

The National Alliance of Business is convinced of the importance of a national 
assessment system. By that we mean more than a single test at the national level that 
tells all of us how well our students are progressing against well-defined national 
standards. National benchmarks are important, but what is really needed is an 
entire system that provides coherent guidance, information, and accountability at all 
levels on how well our students, schools, districts, and states are doing in bringing 
students to the levels of achievement critical for successful citizenship and emfhyment. 

Some argue that a national system would undermine the benefits derived from our 
federated system of education. We agree that this is a diverse country. However, we 
feel certain that there are certain skills and abilities that all students need if they are 
to be successful in society. A system that captures how well all our children are 
gaining those skills and abilities is not only appropriate, but important. At the same 
time, states, districts, and schools can continue to capture additional information 
they hold important. 

Ideally, the assessments developed for teachers and schools to measure individual 
student achievement - in all its complexities -- should be rolled up to determine 
national progress, compare progress among the states, and compare our nation to 
others. To be sure, there are many concerns about whether this is feasible. But it is 
important enough that our nation, with the active investment of the federal 
government, should try to make such a system a reality. Faulty assessments can do 
more damage than good to the quality of education. 

Position Statement 

The National Alliance of Business supports the establishment of a national 
assessment system for Americans elementary and secondary students. This system 
would consist of 1) definitions of what students should know and be able to do, 2) 
standards of desired performance set at internationally-competitive levels, and 3) 
varied and multi-year assessments - such as portfolios, exhibitions, performance 
exams, and multiple choice tests -- focused on mastery of broad concepts and bodies of 
knowledge, higher order thinking skills, and interdisciplinary problem solving. 



ON A NATIONAL ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 



July 1991 
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The AlliaBce only supports such an assessment system if it is used to bring all 
students to a high level of achievement, rather than relegating some students to 
lesser quality educational programs or permanently excluding them from higher 
education or economic opportunities. More resources, not less, should be devoted to 
those students who initially have difficulty meeting the international standards. 
Care should be taken to ensure that the assessment is not biased in ways that 
discriminate on the basis of race or ethnicity. 

The development of the national assessment system should be coordinated by an 
independent, national entity, or commission, established in federal statute and 
supported by federal funds. This entity would be responsible for convening 
representatives of interested and affected groups — including academicians, 
politicians, educators and teachers, business people, community organizations, and 
parents - in a collaborative process to develop the definitions and achievement 
standards. It would also oversee the development and implementation of the 
assessments, and the eventual reporting of assessment results. 

The national definitions and standards should inform parents and the public of the 
knowledge and skills students would be expected to master and the standards to 
which they would be held. They must not, however, constitute a national curriculum 
with specified textbooks and instructional strategies. States, districts, schools, and 
teachers must have the flexibility to choose their own textbooks and design their own 
instructional strategies for achieving the national standards and accommodating 
racial, ethnic, and geographic diversity. 

States and districts (or state and district consortia) could develop their own 
assessment instrimients for measuring student proficiency. The national commission 
would oversee and support these development efforts, and provide for their 
calibration to common standards for comparative purposes nationally. The national 
conmiission would also coordinate the development efforts, facilitating the sharing of 
information and preventing unnecessary duplication of effort (and waste of money). 

National assessment should serve two purposes: 1) as a benchmark for measuring 
national progress against defined standards over a period of years, and 2) as a means 
for guiding curriculum and instruction so that all students obtain the skills and 
knowledge they need to participate fully as citizens, workers, and consumers. 
Because of this dual purpose, the Alliance recommends that a two-pronged approach 
be used to develop the assessment system, with both "prongs" being based on the 
same definitions and standards. 

First, existing assessments that rely heavily (though not exclusively) on multiple- 
choice tests (such as NAEP, the National Assessment of Educational Progress) 
should be used to assess students' skills against as many of the standards defined 
through the collaborative process as possible. These assessments should be adapted 
and expanded to measure as many of these standards as possible, although they 
cannot be expected to measure all of the skills students will have to obtain, such as 
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the ability to speak clearly and efTectively, to work productively in groups, or to solve 
"ill-structured" real world problems. However, they could serve as benchmarks of 
national, state, and possibly district progress against many of the defined standards. 
Additionally, they could be developed within a relatively short period of time, be 
delivered on a sample basis and at a relatively low cost, and be used in international 
comparisons. 

Second, a more comprehensive assessment system that accurately assesses all of the 
skills and knowledge we want students to possess also should be developed. This 
assessment could not be a single paper-and-pencil test. It would have to employ more 
complex techniques such as portfolios, exhibitions, and performance exams, along 
with some multiple choice tests. Initially, its primary use would be to inform and 
guide teachers in the preparation of their students. Over time, the national 
commission should develop a method of "rolling up" students' scores on these 
assessments so they could replace the less comprehensive assessment described above 
as a means for measuring national progress. 

Because it would assess all of the skills and knowledge we want students to possess, 
this comprehensive assessment should be used to guide curriculum and instructional 
practices in the country. This can be done by making the assessment "high stakes" - 
making performance on it afiect important outcomes. Colleges and employers should 
use students' performance results on this assessment as one of the criteria in the 
selection of entrants to their institutions, thus making it serve as an incentive to both 
students and schools. 

Furthermore, this more comprehensive assessment system should be used as an 
accountability mechanism for the education system. States, districts, schools, and 
even school professionals could be held accountable for improvements (not absolute 
levels) in their students' performance on the assessments. The assessments could be 
used to identify schools and school professionals who help students to succeed against 
the standards, and inform district administrators and the public about schools 
needing help to improve. It should provide a fair means for taking district- or state- 
level action where failure to move toward the standards continues. 

The Alliance recognizes that a national assessment system alone cannot bring about 
the high educational achievement of students. For the assessment system to be 
effective, it must be part of a comprehensive and systemic approach to restructuring 
education. Teachers and their subject matter associations (e.g. math and science 
associations) should take the lead with researchers, business people, other educators, 
and community leaders in national efforts to develop ne^ curricula, prepare 
materials, and redesign teaching strategies. Colleges and universities must revamp 
teacher preparation programs, and they, state and local education administrators, 
and teachers must develop new and extensive staff development and training 
programs for existing teachers that prepare them to work within the new system. 
Teacher preparation and training are often neglected when education change 
initiatives are launched; the Alliance wants to make clear that such programs must 
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receive p^'ority attention if the new assessment system is to be successful in 
improving student achievement. Furthermore, if schools and school professionals are 
to be held accountable for educating students to the standards, a system of site-based 
decision making must be part of the process. 

The Alliance recognizes that developing a national assessment system is a complex 
endeavor. Consideration must be given to issues of equity, cost requirements, the 
relationship of these assessments to existing standardized tests, the reporting and 
actual use of the results, and the intervention strategies needed to assist those 
schools and students who at first will not do well on the assessments. Three major 
developments must take place before a national assessment system can be put in 
place: 1) greater clarity regarding what we want to assess, 2) investments in 
curricula, pedagogy, and staff development designed to enable students to learn such 
things, and 3) the development of wholly new kinds of assessment instruments 
sensitive to these new topics and competencies. 

Appropriate and adequate assessment procedures do not exist at this time, and it will 
require a multi-year effort to develop them for the various subjects, skill areas, and 
grade levels. However, for a few of these areas a great deal of preliminary work has 
been accomplished already, and we should proceed immediately and aggressively to 
develop the desired assessments in those subjects within the next two to three years. 

Development of a national assessment system must be seen as a national priority by 
the Congress and the Administration. It should be carried out with all deliberate 
speed, but in such a manner as to insure that it works effectively the first time 
around. The American business community should actively support and encourage 
this process. 
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Statement of 

Eva L. Baker 
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National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing 

(CRESST) 

before the Subcommittee on Select Education 
Committee on Education and T^bor 
U.S. House of Representatives 

March 17. 1992 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify on the topic of 
needed research in educational assessment. My name is Robert Linn. I am a 
professor at the University of Colorado and co-director with Eva Baker of the 
National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing 
(CRESST). Although she was scheduled to speak today, I was able'~to save 
resources by substituting for her. This testimony is provided on behalf of us both. 

We wish to address our remarks to the need for expanded research in the 
area of assessment. It is not surprising to hear of the importance of research 
from a researcher. But we draw our position from a larger context — from the 
public discussion surrounding educational reform. In the deliberation of the 
National Council for Standards and Testing, in the debate among participants on 
the Council's Task Force on Assessment, and in the summary of the report 
released by the Office of Technology Assessment on Testing, it is clear that the 
public, educators, and policymakers have multiple expectations for tests and 
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make many assumptions about the validity of the information tests and 
assessments provide. 

These interested parties want assessment for accountability, for 
instructional improvement, for certifying student accomplishments, and they 
want them now. 

A case in point is the national attention to assessments of student 
performance, using projects, experiments, essays, and portfolios instead of more 
familiar types of testing. CRKSST researchers will provide information on the 
validity of some of these tests for different uses, and guidelines to develop and 
validate these measures. We already have results in CRESST's research on 
history and science assessments that we believe will make performance 
assessment significantly more cost effective and valid. But in order to begin to 
approximate the appetite of the public for test information— and to assure for 
ourselves and others that testing supports uithor than impedes student learning, 
additional questions require sustained attention. 

Ix?t us list a few. 

How fair are performance assessments to children of different 
backgrounds? How docs gender impact performance when new types of 
assessments are used? How do we assure that economically disadvantaged 
or limited English-Proficient, or special populations, such as the learning 
disabled, are fairly treated? 

How is fairness influenced by different administrative procedures and 
scoring procedures? How sl^ould comparability of design or administration 
be judged? How should comparability of tost results be determined? 

What is the impact of various programs of instruction on these new tests? 
Do the assessments measure the things we wish to teach? What kinds of 
important learnings can be measured? How general or transferable is 
performance from project to project or test to test or to other important 
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accomplishments? How do these assessments predict readiness for the 
workforce or for postsecondary education? 

Are performance tests less or more corruptible than traditional tests? How 
trustworthy are our findings and what steps can increase our confidence in 
test performance? 

Can multiple purposes of assessment be simultaneously served with 
validity? Can an assessment contribute to teaching and learning and 
accountability? What is the impact of new assessments on students and on 
the quality of life in school? 

What are the best ways for teachers to be involved in the design and use of 
new assessments? What ways are cost effective? What ways contribute 
directly to student learning? How can the design of new assessments build 
upon our knowledge of thinking and learning? 

How should we measure students' ability to integrate across subject matter 
areas? How should we measure their effort, thinking processes, and habits 
of mind? 

How should we integrate the range of assessment options before us to 
provide the best information, with the most positive consequences and 
within reasonable costs? 

Beyond the solutions to these problems, we must develop improved ways to 
communicate the results of student assessments. Many believe that testing has 
developed in the manner it has in part because of the public's desires for easy, 
understandable answers — answers that depend on numbers. Changing the basis 
of assessment to more concrete analyses of children's performance may very well 
change the kind of information policymakers and the public receive. Research on 
how to communicate complex information is essential if real improvements in 
assessment are to be possible. We must show details and realities, of what 
children can do rather than exclusively rely on abstractions, like scores and 
averages. We will also find ways to reach out to all parents who need to have good 
information about their schools— and who need that information in a form that 
they can use to support children's gi-owth and accomplishments. 
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Most of these questions are under study now. Some of them will take 
considerable time to answer. The questions listed share a focus on student 
outcomes. However, we believe we must make a substantial effort to address 
another class of questions about educational reform. Especially if educational 
reform is to be systemic, we must focus the attention of scholars and talented 
practitioners on how to assess the quality of schooling itself. Clearly, under 
certain conditions, we can infer something about instruction from student 
performance. But many of us worry that we have not paid enough attention to the 
description of student experiences and school environments. Why should we 
expect children to do well in school— and have high test scores— if their schools 
may not be safe? Why should we expect children to excel when they may not have 
challenging textbooks, or enough of any books to go around? How can they have 
homework without paper? In order to understand the results from any tests, 
whether multiple-choice, or performance-based, we need to be able to make 
accurate statements about what school experiences are like and how they relate to 
student outcomes. If we cannot, we will never solve the equity problem. 

During the deliberations of the National Council on Education Standards 
and Testing, issues of school experiences and environments were discussed in at 
least three different ways. First, they were discussed in the light of "delivery 
standards" for the schools and for systems. Secondly » they were discussed as part 
of needed evidence before assessments were to be certified for use for a "high 
stakes" purpose, such as to promote or graduate a student. Third, delivery 
standards were discussed as necessary to assure the implementation of 
educational reform. Delivery standards were an extremely controversial topic. 
To some, they implied a prescriptive or controlling function, a way to homogenize 
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schools and classrooms from inside the beltway. To others, they conjured up 
horrors of more checklists, paperwork, and mandated but unread reports. 

We must be able to conduct research on the assessment of delivery 
standards — on school experiences— to determine if we can develop good, cost- 
effective information that helps schools reach their potential and serve the 
interests of their students. If we do not undertake this research, we will perhaps 
always have nagging questions about the quality of our judgments and the 
fairness of decisions made on student outcomes alone. 

The National Council on Education Standards and Testing also focused on 
the importance of assessing the impact of the spate of assessment activity. The 
idea, a long-term, independent study of new testing policies should be 
strengthened and preserved in the OERI. 

As the Office of Technology Assessment Summary of the Report, Testing in 
American Schools: Asking the Right Questions observes. "Congress has an 
important role to play in supporting R&D in educational testing, because adequate 
funding cannot be expected from other sources" (1992, p.36). Because the testing 
and assessment agenda is essential for understanding educational quality, we 
must be sure that long-term. Federally-supported programs of research on 
assessment are continued. 

National R&D Centers 

All research must be conducted by a mix of research providers: individual 
researchers, commercial companies, and state agencies. But we wish to speak 
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about the importance of preserving the programmatic research orientation of 



important contributions to knowledge and practice in assessment, as well as in 
areas such as school organizations, learning, policy, and teaching. What a 
Center on assessment does is to serve as a trusted source for impartial analysis 
on important issues, and as a focal point for creative research to help solve and 
understand our problems. CRESST regularly fields requests from Congressional 
staff, members of the Administration, State legislators, the press, educational 
institutions, and individual parents, teachers and representatives of the business 
community. They want to know the state of knowledge in assessment. On last 
Friday, one of us had calls from the press, the Arts community on alternative 
assessment, a technology company on portfolios, two non-profits, asking about 
workforce readiness, a school psychologist, a teacher, and a graduate student 
about what we knew and where they could go for additional help. The other of us 
was meeting with the Math Science Education Board's Study Group on 
Guidelines for Mathematic Assessment. During the week, we talked to school 
district and stnte administrators, university researchers at many sites, planned a 
principal's workshop, an international meeting at UCLA on assessment, a 
seminar for state legislators, met with the Chicago educational reform 
community, and finished four progress reports due to OERI. Saturday, we 
presented our results on what we have learned about performance assessment to 
more than 200 teachers. Today, one of us will meet with colleagues from the State 
Alternative Assessment Exchange and the National Assessment Governing 
Board to work on problems of linking and comparing results from different 
assessment systems. And that was just one week. CRESST is called not because 
its single purpose is dissemination, it is called upon because the quality of its 
research productivity is valued. 



National R&D Centers — Centers which have made and can continue to make 
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Individual researchers alone, working on small projects, simply cannot 
meet needs of this sort. The bombardment of questions from the field keeps us 
close to real problems and issues on assessment, though housed in universities 
we may be, and allows us to adjust research programs in the light of our data as 
well as in terms of the practical problems we confront daily. Furthermore, 
because we are researchers, we are careful to give information within the 
boundaries of our knowledge. 

The idea of a Center program is important and it works; it should be 
retained within the newly proposed OERI structure for assessment, as well. 
CRESST's strength resides in the ability of teams of researchers to propose their 
own theories, strategies, and methods within the guidelines of expectations from 
the OERI, informed by what they learn from research and by their interaction 
with the field. The capacity and sustained attention to complex assessment 
research problems requires long-term programs and significant resources. 

In summary, we believe that educational assessment should be a 
significant part of the research plans of OERI. We believe that we all must 
address issues of the assessment of individuals and schools — measuring 
standards for students and institutions — to be sure that our expectations for 
assessment work for the good of children and for the future of our country. We 
also believe that for all the range of issues identified by the proposed OERI 
institutes, and particularly for assessment, long-term, programmatic research by 
university -based R&D Centers should be an essential element in the American 
R&D network. 
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April 7, 1992 



Representative Dale E. Kildce 
United States House of Representatives 
2239 Raybum House Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C 20515-2207 

Dear Representative Kildec, 

On behalf of state boaras of education, I wouW like to take this opportunity to respond to the 
move by Congress to adopt the recommendations made by the NattonsI Council on Education 
Standards and Testing, (NCEST). NASBE believes that provisions for the development of 
voluntary, national standards and testing should be inchided in H,R. 4323. While we offer our 
support, we do so with concern for we realize we arc making decisions that will affect the lives of 
our most precious resources, our youth. We feel that there are a number of critical issues that 
must be addressed in this discussion. 

We offer the following position, formulated and adopted by NASBE's Governmental Affairs 
Committee, an 18 member politically and geographically diverse body. The position was also 
approvco by the NASBE Board of Directors, also made up of state board of education members. 

It is clear that standard setting and testing in American education is going to be reshaped by the 
Congress. However, there are a number of questions and issues that need to be resolved or 
responded to around the NCEST report and the role of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress in the legislation. 



.J^ NASBE POSITION ON STANDARD SEmNG AND ASSESSMENT 

Student PcrforroaBcc Stjnid»rd» 

P«4, ftmw We support a national effort to create performance standards in all key subject areas 

-w AA. incSuding both standards for content and student capability. 

2. Planning and decision-making for the system should be characterized by. 

o Substantial involvement of leading ej^xrrts and organizations in each area of 
cumculum; 

o Substantial involvement of teachers and school administrators (teachers should be 
involved in designing and using the assessment system); 

o Substantial opportunity for input from pajents, the general public, and state 
policymakers; 
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o Careful attention to drawing cn the best existing deveJopmcnt efforts by sutes, k>ca] school 
districts and disapUne-based or^inizattiop^ on student outcomes; and 

o SuKicient timelines to allow several cycies of broad feedback on draft standards before final 
decisions are reached. 

3. Based on the student performance standards a parallel system of indicators will be developed 
on "opportunity to Icam" or school delivery standards to assure that eventual assessments of schools 
takes into account the students opportunity to receive instruction by well trained teachers, with quality 
materials and technology. We support the development of school delivery standards by the states 
because we feel ilut ssscsssient rcsulK should be reported in the context of other relevant 
information. A number of primary factors such as context (type of community, socioeconomic status 
of students, and school climate), and resource (expenditures per students, staffing) have been discussed 
by some as key indicators. However, we feel it is equally ^propriate to focus on program and process 
faaors that include areas such as quality of curricuKt Ji, instructional methods and outcomes (student 
performance, dropout rates). 

The issue of who develops school delivery standards is by far one of the most politically charged issues 
eminating from this discussion and there is no simple resolution. We feel that such standards should be 
included in this process. We feel that Congress must reach some compromise on the issue that recognizes 
state autonomy but that also guarantees comparability. 

4. The governance and implementation of performance standards must include state policymakers. 
National AssesimcHt of Stud««t» 

Our overriding foundation for the support of any assessment system is that the primary purpose of the 
assessment ^tem should be to help educators and policymakers through improved instruction and by 
advancing student learning. To this end the following steps must be taken: 

1. Substantial long-term investment in research and development is needed on the costs, technical 
validityand reliability, 1^ of cultural, racial and sexual bias and quality administrative requirements 
for ^tems of tests designed to measure student performance on national content standards. 

2. Resources should be provided from the federal government to states and consortia of states to develop 
^tems of tests around content standards, including extensive consultation with experts, educators and 
the public; careful field*tcsting and reviston of tests; and widespread training of teachers in test 
actministration. 

3. No federal funding should be tied to the outcomes of these tests and there should be no public 
reporting of results or use of tests for high stakes decision -making uatil the accuracy and orediblUty 
of the asscccMcmU ii esUbUsbcd to expert mmd public satlslaclloa. 

4. There shouW be no public reporting of results without simultaneous data on the extent to which 
students have enjoyed equal opportunity to Icam content measured by the assessments. 

5. There must be federal support for costs of local tests administration and analysis and reporting. 
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Page 3 

Oue5Uops and Issuer for DUcusston 

1. The forcmosi crilical issue raised in the dcvelopmeni of a national test is that of costs. Will the 
development of national assessments and measures be worth the effort and expense? In comp^son 
to other obvious needs to reform education (equitable distribution of money, health care. Head Start, 
or teacher development) should n^-c be aq>ending scarce funds for national assessment? Can we afford 
these new sorts of tests and who will pay for them? Since these newly designed sehernes will cost 
approximately 10 times our current norm reference standardized test, are they doable? We urge that 
these efforts not come at the expense of other crucial federal programs. 

2. A number of issues must be addressed about the use of the test. Is the intent to monitor school- 
performance or will it be used for high stakes purposes such as graduation, college entrance and 
empIo>-ment? How will Congress assure the appropnate use of these matenals in this highly political 
environment? 

». The current assumption is that jhe focus should be nn subject matier compctencs' in english. math 
science, history, and geography. Is this satisfactory? We have some concerns that the focus on these 
national standards might nanow the work of Slate Boards of Education that reflect a broader base 
of subjeas. higher order thinking, integrated learning, work force skill do«lopment. virtues, character 
and citizenship. 

3 There are concerns about assessment as the appropriate lever for reform. Will this assessment system 
boost academic achievement? How effective are assessments m improving teaching and learning^ 
Will this national assessment lead to a national curriculum? Will this suppress intellectual freedom. 
Can top-down assessment affect true reform at the school level? 

It would be irresponsible for Congress to commit itself too hastily to these concepts without setting into place 
a means for questioning and resolving them. 

4 Finally, a number of concerns have been raised about fairness. Will this national assessment and 
testing program negative^ impact the richness of diversity in this country? How will this national 
assessment program affea people of color and the dis.->dvantaged? 

On the related issue of N AEP. the Office of Technology Assessment, (OTA) concluded that Congress should 
weigh very carefulK-. any proposals to change NAEP and focus on wa>'S to retain and strengthen it as a national 
indicator of educational progress. We share OTA's concerns and urge that NAEP not be administered to 
every child or be used as a basis for educational decisions about children and schotils. 

Congress may decide to take advantage of this opportunity to focus on a long-term education reform effort, 
to establish a national entity which can provide a torum and a process for developing >uch standards and 
assessments. But. we urge that Congress ensure that the system developed be fair and effective. 



Thank you for this opportunity to comment. 



Sincerely, 

Gene Wilhoit 
Associate Director 
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